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In Editor’s Comments 

In Department of Caricature 

In “Record of Current Events” 

In “Leading Articles of the Month” 
em eS 


The Alaska Gold Fields 

Ds, Sheldon Jackson, Missionary and Pioneer, 
who introduced the Reindeer in Alaska 

The Boundary Dispute 

The Climate and Resources 

Hh 

A Great National Inquiry. An Account of the 
Investigations, under Professor Atwater’s 
direction, into the Nutritive Value of 
Different Kinds of Food (illustrated) 


mH = 
A Character Sketch of the Young Czar (illus- — 


trated), by W. T. Stead 
The Franco-Russian Alliance, by the Baron de 
Coubertin 
> He 


St. Louis: This Year’s Convention City (with 
14 illustrations) 


Omaha: A Newspaper Anniversary 
Minneapolis; A Celebration of the Original 


Settlement 
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TALKING MACHINE 
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$15 


Outfit Complete with 
Records. 




















GRAM-O-PHONE 


LATEST AND MOST REMARKABLE INVENTION OF EMILE BERLINER. 


Simple beyond belief. 
No complicated mechanism. Nothing to get out of order. 
No electricity—no battery—no adjustments. No objectionable ear-tubes. 
A child can operate it. The “ Records ”’ practically indestructible. 


Gramophone does not imitate, but actually reproduces with lifelike fidelity, purity of 
tone, distinctness of articulation, all the varying modulations of pitch, quality, and volume of 
the Human Voice in Speech or Song, the Music of Band, Orchestra, Solo Instru- 
ments of every conceivable kind, in fact, everything within the range of sound. Its rep- 
ertoire is limitless, and its possessor has at his command, at merely nominal cost, all of the 
latest songs, operatic airs, instrumental solos, and choral selections, as rendered by the most 
popular artists. Thus the device remains forever New. 

It’s expensive to hire an orchestra to come to your home and play for you, or afamous 
singer to sing for you, but if you have a Gramophone you can buy a ‘“‘record” of that or- 
chestra’s playing or that singer’s singing for fifty cents, and you can listen to it and entertain 
your friends with it as often as you please. 

The Gramophone is intended soiely for the entertainment of the home circle or for public 
exhibition. Its ‘‘ Records” are in the form of discs of practically indestructible material, can 
be safely sent through the mails, will last indefinitely. 

Reproductions for the Gramophone are given forth through a horn or amplifier, and are 
loud enough and distinct enough to be plainly heard in a large public place of entertainment. 

If there is no dealer in your towa we waut ome, but meanwhile, to introdu:e the 
instrument (for ashort time only), we will, on receipt of price, send it, express prepaid, 
to any point in the United States east of the Rocky Mountains. If the instrument is 
not satisfactory it can be returned immediately, and, if in good order, your money will 
be refunded, less express charges both ways. 


AnaEn WANTED wo | GRAMOPHONE outfit complete, including Amplifying Trumpet, Case 
sell the Gramophone. Every- for Machine and Selections, $15.00. Extra Selections 50c. each. 


where it gets a hearing, and 


where's heard it sels bot NA EoNAl Gramophone Co., 874 Broadway, N. Y. 


price and quality placing it en- | 
tirely beyond all competition. | FRANK SEAMAN, Proprietor. 
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Co-Operative Education Travel 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


Grindelwald Conference 


ORGANIZED 3Y 


THE REV. DR. HENRY S. LUNN, 


General Editor of the ‘* Review of the Churches.” 


I. New York, London, Paris, and Switzerland, 
for $200. 


II. New York, London, Paris, and Rome, for 
$225. 


Il]. New York, London, Paris, Italy, and Swit- 
zerland, for $325. 


IV. A World’s Tour. Rev. Dr. J. H. Barrows’ 
“Indian Religious Pilgrimage,” for 
$2,000. | 





All remittances should be made payable to Review oF 
Reviews, and all applications for places in these parties 
should be addressed to the Pilgrimage Secretary, 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 


Astor Place, New York. 
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[ion: 


If you are about to make a trip for pleasure or business, we will, without charge 
have sent to you the necessary information concerning the most reliable railroads, steamers, 


hotels or boarding houses. 


We are ina position to furnish thorough information on tourist 


lines and resorts, and we can perhaps save you some mistakes and much inconvenience. 


Address 


TRAVELER’S INQUIRY DESK, 


Tue Review oF Reviews, 13 Astor Place, New York City. 














Merchants & Miners Trans- 
portation Co., 


Queen of American Sea Routes for 
Pleasure or Business. 
BEST WAY TO REACH 
ALL POINTS NORTH, SOUTH, EAST and WEST. 
Cuisine the best; ‘es accommodations 


DIRECT AND ONLY LINE BETWEEN 
Baltimore, Boston and Providence, 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News. 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Savannah. 
Send for Descriptive Folder. 


For full information address 
A. D. Stebbins, A. T. M. W. P. Turner, G. P. A. 


J. ©. WHITNEY, Traffic Manager. 
General Offices, Baltimore, Md. 





The Frazar Tours to Europe. 
TENTH SEASON. 


Germ one, Austria, 
Switzerland, Italy and France. 


Send for ag eed and references to M. D. 
FRAZAR » Managers of Foreign Tours. 
7U a5" ? 1 Globe Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


CLARK’S TOURS TO EUROPE. 
THE HOLY LAND AND AROUND THE WORLD. 


Thirty Excursions to Europe. Ocean tickets 
by alllines. Send for “ Tourist Gazette.” Holy 
Land excursion leaves Sept.5. Round the world 
party starts Oct.8. GRAND oo TO THE MEDI- 
eae x. & Feb. 2, 1897, $500 uw 

©. CLARK, 111 broadway, New York. 


B Days t0 
Honolulu! 


BETTER THAN 
GOING 
TO EUROPE. 
The Hawaiian Islands have more to oe 


and fascinate from a traveler’s standpoin 
any spot whatsoever. Hawaii is indeed the ideat 


**ISLAND PARADISE.”’ 
Ocean 








wo. 
gravures, to’ 


OCEANIC Ss. S. Cco., 


14 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 

















The Resorts About the 
Great Lakes. 


BY W. H. CHAPPLE. 


When teacher at school used to 
say, ‘‘name the Great Lakes,” it 
was always very easy to begin, 
‘‘ Lake Superior, Lake Michigan,”’ 
etc. After naming: the first it 
used to be added, rather proudly, 
if in parenthesis, ‘“ the greatest 
body of fresh water in the world,” 
and there was a nod of approval 
from the teacher. 

Now come some recent geo- 
graphical writers who question 
the truthfulness of the answer. 
Off in the centre of the Dark Con- 
tinent beyond the pale of civiliza- 
tion they claim there exists a body 
of fresh water which, in area, sur- 
passes Lake Superior. It is the 
much disputed Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. By the recent discovery 
of a hitherto unknown bay along 
its southern coast, its known area 
is so largely increased that Lake 
Superior is in danger of losing its 
proud distinction. 

Up to the present time, Lake 
Superior has been credited with 
an area of 31,000 square miles and 
Lake Victoria Nyanza with 30,000 
square miles. However, it is 
certain that Lake Superior will 
not fall to second place simply 
from hearsay exploration and 
survey. Fuller explorations and 
more caref:1 surveys must be ob- 
tained and they will be awaited 
with much interest by geograph- 
ical students and loyal country- 
men. 

Whatever may be the outcome 
of further investigation, one 
thing is certain, the popularity of 
the Lake Superior region for sum- 
mer outings will never be eclipsed 
by that of the lake in the Dark 
Continent. The zones are against 
it. 
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COOK’S TOURS 
EUROPE. 


STABLISHED 1841. 
All Travelin Ex PARSE BORO 
.. 


July hia 1.85 to 57 days. 
ound the World ‘Parties, Sept. 14, Oct. 
a 1%. eapen, Party, Oct. 12. alestine 


Suaae: a 
Illustrate grammes free. Railroad and 


a - rote. for mgmt travelers 


everywh ore 
HOS. COOK & 8S 
261 mm 1225 eet.2.4 Ve York. 





aos class escorted private party to Europe. 
By PS popular Mediterranean route, sailing from 
ew York, eee July 11th, by the, elegant 
North German L' loyd express SS. accom 
hout by the Rev. Louis ALBERT 
Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
ughly efficient Enropeen con- 

ductors. iting t 


principel ¢ cities of Italy, 
Switzerland. Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, 
England, Scotland and ——— sixty days’ tour; 
all included; three meals dai Wp 
o—_ e drives, sight-seeing ally, ta Member- 
py Ay mited. Correspondence iarned. Apply 
R. BANKS, or 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 

113 Broadway, New York, 

201 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 

220 South Clark St., Chicago, IIl., 

135 South Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Early yop desirable, owing to the popu- 

larity of steamer. 





The best of Eo e, June 27th to 
Sept. 27th. ea nd, , Seaeren, 
Holland, Leh NS he Rhine, 
Switeerland, aly, Meneame Ger- 

‘aris, London. 


Ladies desiring to spend the 
winter in Berlin or Paris for 
—— — wenden good company al- 

ed for that sojourn. 


rene tour an first-class throughout. 
Send for complete itinerary to 
WM. T. SHEPHERD, 
252 BoyYLston St., Boston. 
Special Select Party. 
June 18th—Land of the Midnight 
Sun, and Central and South- 
ern Europe. 
Also July 2, ‘‘ Vacation Tour.”’ 
Strictly First-Class. Exceptional Advantages. 


Itinerary, etc., of MRS. M. A. CROSLEY, 
97 Rodney St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
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Summer Resort | 


INFORMATION 


.- FREE TO ALL... 


Pamphlets, descriptive matter and 
full information regarding all the leading 
mountain and seashore resorts of New 
England furnished free on application. 


RAILROAD TICKETS, TIME TABLES, 
BAGGAGE CHECKED, Etc. 


If you anticipate spending either a 
few weeks or the entire summer in the 
mountains or by the seashore, we will 
furnish free some valuable suggestions. 

Address or call 


New England 
Summer Resort Association, 


3 Park Place, near B’way, N. Y. 


CHEQUES 


of the Cheque Bank, London, | 
are the best for Travelers 

Abroad. Send for circular 
oie tells we, Cashed all 
over the world by Agents, | 
Hotels, Shops. s Sankers. etc. Each | 
holder has Bank 
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Spend the Summer at 


DEER PARK. 


On the Crest of the 
a Alleghanies. 


3000 Feet Above Tide-Water. 
SEASON OPENS JUNE 22d, 1896. 


This famous mountain hotel, situated 
at the summit of the Alleghanies and 
directly upon the the Lng line of the Baltt- 
more & O has the advant 
of its splendid froad bat express trale 
service both east and west, and is there- 
fore readily nee from all parts of 
the country. 1 Baltimore & Ohio 
trains stop at pon Park during me = 
son. There are also a number of fur- 
nished cottages with facilities for 
housekeeping. 

The houses and grounds are _— 
with absolutely pure ine Spr iped 
the celebrated * Spring, ” and 
are lighted by electricity. urkish and 

ussian -Baths and nae swimming 
pools are provided for ladies and gentle- 
men, and suitable grounds for lawn 
tennis ; there are bowling alleys and 
billiard rooms ; fine riding and driving 
horses, carriages, mountain bing» med 
tally-ho coaches, etc., are kept for hire; 
in short, all the necessary adjuncts for 
the comfort, health or pleasure of 
patrons. 

For terms apply to GEO. D. DE 
SHIELDS, Manager Baltimore and 
Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up 
to June 10th; after that date 


Deer Park, Garrett County, Md. 
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AN EASY GOING THERMOMETER, 

Within the past decade this 
Lake Superior region has sprung 
into great prominence as afford- 
ing a more varied attraction for 
summer resorters than any other 
regioninthecountry. Ifit is cool 
breezes one seeks, then those 
that leap from the bosom of Lake 
Superior will fulfill his highest 
It is a scientific 
fact that the water of Lake Su- 
perior, in the main body, does not 
vary in temperature over 4 de- 
grees, winter and summer. Of 
course there are the enclosed bays 
and small rifts of water, hemmed 
in by sandy beach, that appeal 
with a more moderate tempera- 
ture to the bather, but they are 
not the boast of the Lake Supe- 
rior country. When the tourist 
who seeks these shores wishes 
nothing but a course of outdoor 
bathing he is directed to one of 
thousand and one inland 
lakes, which dot the geography 
of Northern Wisconsin and Mich- 


| igan like dandelions in the spring 


time ; they are so pure and sweet, 
with shady banks, wooded dells 
and water clear as crystal. 


REST VS. GAIETY. 


Enterprising citizens have not 
been slow in anticipating the de- 
mand. There are a score of quiet 
summer hotels located on the 
shores of as many lakes. Remote 
from railroad communication, 
some of them, so that the addi- 
tional romance of a short stage 


| journey of two or three miles is 
| necessary in reaching them, but 
| in every instance the manage- 
| ments of these several hotels vie 


with each other in the entertain- 


| ment of guests ; not the fashion- 
| able balls, the gleam and flash of 


society whirl, but a quiet home- 


| like entertainment that appeals 
| to the finer sensibilities. 
| who never fished in his life would 
| fallin love with the sport immedi- 
| ately upon introduction into one 
| of these hostelries. 


A man 


A man who 
never glanced along the barrel of 
a shot gun would have anew field 
of enjoyment suddenly opened 


| before him; but then, hunting 

and fishing are only two consider- 
| ations. 
| Northern Wisconsin and Michi- 
| gan are distinctly recuperative— 


The summer resorts of 


building up the tired nervous sys- 
tem. They have not been estab- 





lished long enough to become the | 


» 
ya : 


The Perfect Sameer Land. | 


enn ee = in Nova Scotia? It’s ideal— 
pa eee utiful in scenery, romantic 
in fo perfect for cycling, posting, bathing 
and ac 7-hour sail, ata 
$5.00 fare ($9.00 for the roun trip) takes you to 


NOVA SCOTIA 


from Boston, on the “ Boston” or “‘ Yarmouth,” 
the f finest SY! fastest coasting steamers that 
leave Boston Harbor. 

They sail from Lewis Wharf Ry. 
Friday, at noon, and next mo 
fast at Yarmouth, the a a 
from which zou can reach the bea 
olis Valley, the famous ch the beau count: 
the wonderful South Shore. “ Beautiful 
Scotia,” a brand-new, Sey Raeraned book 
by a en phe sogoen tells al 


Send te: ate ore for a Xai write for free 
folder to 7. F. ROSPENN 


Yarmouth Stemmehip Co., 
43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


Summer Homes 


In VERMONT, nD on THE sHoRES 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


NEW illustrated book, describing this 
unequalled summer resort section, offer- 
ing the BEST TABLE BOARD, hospitable 
people, out door pleasures, fishing, boating, 
or perfect rest. Climate and scenery un- 
surpassed. Prices from $5 per week up- 
wards. 
Mailed free, on receipt five cents post- 
age, on application to 


A.W. ECCLESTONE, or S.W. CUMMINGS, 
8. P. A.. 353 Broadway, N.Y. G. P. A., St. Albans, Vt. 


DELIGHTFUL OCEAN 
\ TRIPS for TOURISTS 








AL 
SHIP LINES to Geor- 
gia, Florida, Texas. 
on wins embrace all Summer 
r Winter Resorts in Florida, 
Texas, Colorado, "Mexico, California. Tourists 
Tickets good for nine months. Write for our - 
page booklet, ‘Southern Routes,” mailed free 


C. H. Mallory & Co., Gen. Agts., Pier 20E.R., N. Y. 


AN ENDLESS VARIETY 
OF SUMMER RESORTS 


are to be found in 


Faster and Norther New England. 


This entire section is covered by the 


BOSTON AND MAINE 
RAILROAD, 


Reaching all of the principal HEALTH and 
PLEASURE RESORTS of the 


SEASHORE, LAKES AND MOUNTAINS, 


The Fishing and Hunting Regions of 
Maine and Canada. 

Summer excursion book, just issued, gives 
complete list of hotels and boarding houses, 
their rates, tours, rates, maps, &c. Will be 
mailed free upon request. Address 

GEN’L PAss. DEPT. B. & M. R. R., Boston. 
D. J. FANDERS, G. P. & T. A. 
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centers for the gathering of fash- 
ionable ‘societies from the cities; 
in fact, it is doubtful whether 
they ever will be. The very at- 
mosphere and scenery suggest 
quiet and rest—a change from 
business activity or society whirl 
to the peace of rippling streams 
and wooded dells of the inland, or 
the characteristic brownstone 
cliffs and pebbly beach, if along 
the shores of the inland seas. 
Saratoga, Newport and the 
other famous watering places will 
never find rivals in the resorts of 
the Superior region, because it is 
a different class of entertainment 
that one gets along the lakes ; 
everything artificial is held in 
abeyance. It is the natural 
work, as left by the Creator that 
attracts the visitors. In Ashland, 
Bayfield, Marquette and the other 
cities along the coast there are 
resort hotels that announce the 
fashionably weekly social dances 
and have: other regular weekly 
attractions. 
THE BRULE RIVER. 


The Brule river just west of 
Ashland is probably the best trout 
stream in the country; it is a 
succession of rushing rapids and 
placid pools, and having been so 
long under the protection of the 
state, it is well stocked with fish. 
Many citizens from St. Paul. Min- 
neapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, Duluth and Pennsyl- 
vania cities have club houses 
located along this stream and 
spend several weeks every sum- 
mer in them. Until this season 
it was not open for promiscucus 
fishermen, but now everybody 
shares alike and all have equal 
rights to catch the finny fighters. 

It is impossible to touch fully 
upon all the phases of resort life 
in the Superior region, they are 
so numerous; but to conclude 
without mentioning the camp 
life would be out of the question. 
There are so many places for gen- 
uine, unrestricted camp life. Hun- 
dreds from the cities have tasted 
of its sweets, and come from the 
south and the cities of the north 
central states for no other purpose 
than to spend afew weeks in gen- 
uine outing. Pike’s Bay, Big Bay, 
Bark Bay Siskiwit and a hundred 
other places are frequented by 


the canvas houses during the | 


summer months, while a score of 
other places sought out by the 
more*adventuresome parties are 
added to the list every year. 


An AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
“TRAVELERS CHEQUE ” 


is practically a certified cheque made payable to one’s order, for a fixed amount 
named on its face, in gold or its equivalent, in the currency of the country, at 
20,000 places throughout the world, by an extensive list of Bankers and Hotels. 

More available, economical, and secure than Letters of Credit, Circular 
Notes, or other forms of Travelers’ Credit. 

Cheques, rates, and further information may be obtained at any Agency of 
the AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., or at the principal offices of the Company. 

65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
78 TIONROE ST., CHICAGO, . 45 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
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If you really want to enjoy your holiday take the 


RED CROSS LINE STEAMERS 


FOR 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
St. Johns, N. F., and 
Pilley’s Island, N. F. 


vunarming Daylight Sail through LONG 
ISLAND, VINEYARD 
and NANTUCKET 
SOUNDS. Fine View of 
picturesque NOVA SCO- 
TIA and of the bold, 
rugged NEWFOUND- 
= LAND COAST. Abund- 
= ance of FISHING and 
SHOOTING in season. 
The only country in the 
s civilized world that can 
boast of herds of 250 
CARIBOU DEER. 


-quarter the Cost of Going to Europe, and a 


GREATER CHANGE OF AIR AND SCENE, 
Fare—FIRST CABIN, including Meals and Stateroom Berth, HALIFAX, 
$16.00; ST. JOHNS, $34.00; PILLEY’S ISLAND, $40.00. RETURN 
TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES. 


BOWRING & ARCHIBALD, D Floor, Produce Exch. Annex Build., New York.’ 


LLL 
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THE JACKSON SANATORIUM, 


AT DANSVILLE, NEW YORK, 


Under the per- 
sonal care of regu- 
lerty educated and 

rienced 


ESTABLISHED IN 1858, 


Adelightful home 
for health and rest 
seekers. Baths, 
massage, electric- 
ity. Swedish move- 
ments, inunction, 
etc. Instruction 
in Hygiene and 
Physica Culture. 

A Health School 
where the invalid 


Main Building Absolutely baad ge tting well 
Fire Proof. come ow to keep 


For illustrated pamphlet, <soou P. O. Box 1881. 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary. 


NEPTUNE BRINE BATHS 
For Rheumatism, Gout and Nervous Diseases. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 


ASanatorium for those Seeking Health and Rest. 
A medical staff Rouppesmecet in the use of 





All approved Mermpentio apeeness and mod- 
n improvements. 


ae ForMS OF BATHS. 
VALUABLE os gee SPRINGS. 


wi E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, Watkins, N.Y. 


Hulett’s Landing Hotel. 


Located on the most picturesque point of Lake 
George. Unsurpassed natural attractions. Write 
for free illustrated booklet. 


H. W. BUCKELL, Prop., 
Hulett’s Landing, N.Y. 


ROCKY POINT INN, 
Head of Fourth Lake, Fulton Chain, Adirondacks. 
aa JUNE 15th. For illustrated folder, &c. 
Rocky Point Inn Company, Old Forge,N. Y, 


MT. MEENAHGA Zouse 950 Six Cot’ 


2d. A Summer Home in the Oe etst of much nat- 
y — water; dry, exhilarating air; ri 
electric bells, g: steam heat and wood fire 
People of refined and uiet tastes only solicited. 
U. EL GER, pane antes we ae 


ae ELMER. 


Select aw 2; refers to 
John Cla; n Lane; Lo. Wicks, 














RNWALL-ON-HUDSON. 


Ss T. DENIS, 


Broadway and 11th St., NEW YORK. 
Opposite Grace Church. European Plan. 
Rooms $1.00 per Day and Upward. 

In a modest and unobtrusive way there are 
few better conducted hotels in the metropolis 
than the St. Denis. 

The great popularity it has acquired can 
readily be traced to its unique location, its home- 
like atmosphere, the peculiar excellence of its 
cuisine and service,and its very moderate prices. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON. 
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CAMPING OUT ON SUPERIOR. 

The shores of Lake Superior at 
every point where the yachts, row 
boats, etc., of a party can make a 
safe landing are pre empted by 
these camping parties for months 
at a time, while the twelve Apos- 
tle Islands at the head of Chequa- 
megon Bay, and their numerous 
neighbors, form happy domains 
over which the sway of the camp- 
ers’ willis imperial. It has only 
been within the past ten years 
that ‘‘camping out”’ or the real 
outing spirit has so fascinated the 
people of Wisconsin. Business 
men almost desert their cities, 
and this favorite pastime is 
spreading to other cities with 
amazing rapidity. It is natural 
that these campers should all 
flock to the Lake Superior region, 
because it is so far north, cool, 
and abounds with the scenes 
that mingle in a sunshine of mem- 
ory of the joys of camp life. 

MADELINE ISLAND. 

Madeline Island, the largest of 
the Apostle group, with its halo 
of romance, its traditions of the 
past, now almost deserted if it 
were not for the summer camp- 
ers, is the most frequented spot 
in the northwest for campers. 
There has been much discussion 
regarding the plan of taking it 
entire as a grand park for the 
state of Wisconsin. Twelve miles 
in length by six wide, it abounds 
in numerous bays and coves just 
suiting the fancy. Roads that 
‘were constructed a hundred years 
ago afford pleasurable spins for 
those who take their bicycles to 
the tents with them; they are 
narrow and trail through the 
towering pines, with verdant tops 
somevimes touching in a living 
archway fifty feet above the hard 
gravel beneath. Bicyclists have 
been known to race along the 
water’s edge of Big Bay where 
the incessant lapping of the waves 
keeps the sand hard packed like 
a cinder track. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF LAKE VOY- 
AGING. 

How is the Superior region 
reached ? Those coming from the 
extreme East or the Great Lake 
states come by boat. During the 
summer season the voyage is a 
most enojyable one, as storms 
are exceptional. The addition last 
season of the great steamer 
Northwest to the passenger fleets 
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‘Walter’ s Reaiitartehs 
Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 


Only 2 hours from Philadelphia. All 
modern conveniences. Elevator, Elec 
tric Light, Steam Heat and Open 
Grates, Sun Parlor, Baths, Massage, 
Swedish Movements, Electricity. 

Address for Circulars 


ROBT. WALTER, M.D. 





i) 
. NEIL & HENRY AVERY, Jr., oueniin 


GRAND VIEW 


SANITORIUII. 
<a 





Dry and bracizg air. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet 
Drs. Wenrich & Deppen. 


THE SANITARIUM, —" 
Union Springs, on Cayuga Lake 
we Y. An Ideal Home 
i those seeking health 
or rest. Baths, electric- 
ity, massage and other 
‘ curative means em- 
paves. Write for cir- 
prcular. rr, Fresklin 
D. Pierce, Sup’t-. 


The Newport of Canada. 
QUEEN’S ROYAL HOTEL, 


Waguaneee tate, Canada. 


Beautifully situated in private park, on shore 
of Lake Ontario, at the mouth of the Niagara 
River, ten miles from Niagara Falls. Rates 
reasonable, Golf links, tennis lawns, coaching 
riding, fishing, boating, bathing. Send for illus 
trai circular, diagram and rates. McGaw & 
WINNETT, Proprietors. You can breakfast in New 
York and dine at_Niagara-on-the-Lake by tak- 
ing Empire State Express. 


NANTUCKET, MASS... 
VERANDA HOUSE. 

OPENS JUNE 20, 1896. Location high; cen- 
tral; fine views of ocean obtained from verandas. 
Terms moderate. —= 7 he 1st. 

Mrs. - DAVENPORT. 


TURKS HEAD INN, 
- «+. Rockport, Mass. 
Extreme point of Cape Ann, overlook- 
jing Thatcher's Island. Fine Sea Views and 


Bathing Beach. Will open for the season in 
June, For plans and circulars address 


J. F. HARVEY, 
373 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
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The Shelburne, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


On the Ocean Front. 
Mee 


Every convenience, including hot and 
cold sea water baths and passenger eleva- 
tor. Write for illustrated booklet. 


—_*K—_ 
J. D. SOUTHWICK, Manager. 
TEE WinDsoR, 
CAPE MAY, N. J. 
Directly on the beach. Excellent driving, 


boating, fishing and sea bathing. Full sea-view 
piazzas. For terms, etc., —- 
- HALPIN. 


THE ENGLESIDE HOTEL, 
BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 














OPENS JUNE 13TH. 





Accommodates 350 guests. Hot sea 
water baths in the house, and all the 
desirable adjuncts of a modern hotel 


home by the sea. 

Beach Haven is noted for its match- 
less bay for sailing and fishing, its 
superb bathing, and its immunity from 
Hay Fever, and the select class of its 


patrons. 
Send for new illustrated book. 
RosBerT B. ENGLE, Prop’r. 


.» THE SHOREHAM.. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
American and European Plans. 
JoHN T. DEVINE. 
Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON. 


American and European Plans. 








Herbert H. Barnes, 
Man’gr. 


er THE VICTORIA 
ra Chicago, III. 


5 American Plan Hotel. 


Barnes & Dunklee, 
Prop’s. 








Conducted in a manner to attract | 
patronage of the best class. 
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of boats on the Great Lakes, and 
the late addition of a sister boat 
is some indication of the popu- 
larity which pleasure voyages 
on the Great Lakes are obtain- 
ing. A sea voyage, say some, 
is too long and tediovs. Besides, 
on old ocean there is always that 
interminable swell that bespeaks 
sea-sickness. 

The Great Lakes give the bene- 
fits of a shorter voyage without 
sea-sickness. From Chicago one 
can reach Ashland or any of the 
summer towns in a single night, 
arriving early next morning after 
the evening they leave the city. 
St. Louis guests generally come 
by way of Chicago or the twin 
cities. Guests from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis live so near they run 
over to the lake in about seven 
hours and they are very frequent 
visitors. 

THE RAILROADS OF THE LAND. 

Indeed, one of the surest rea- 
sons for the quick and compre- 
hensive appropriation of the Lake 
region for resort purposes is the 
presence of such magnificent rail- 
road lines as the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral, the Lake Shore and Mich- 
igan Southern, the Michigan 
Central, the Chicago and North- 
western, and several other fine 
systems boasting as rapid service 
and luxurious appointments as 
are to be had in the world. Ven- 
turesome tourists may penetrate 
into the wilds on their camping 
parties, and Northern and Cen- 
tral Wisconsin has for many years 
served as a happy hunting and 
fishing ground for such; but 
after all, for the greater mass of 
citizens, the search for fresh air 
is finally dependent on transpor- 
tation facilities; and these the 
West has had even before it felt 
the more dire need of resting 
under the trees and by. the 
streams, 

From present indications, it is 
conservative to predict that be- 
fore another decade shall have 
passed the Lake Superior region 
will be known as America’s most 
popular summer resort. And it 
would not be any less conserva- 
tive to predict that the term 
* outing ’’ will have come to mean 
what it means, ‘camping out.” 
These are unmistakable signs of 
the times. 





AMONG the sont outer of thor 

oughly equipped sanitoriums, there 
is none better fitted by nature and art 
to give absolute rest than the Jackson 
Sanitorium at Dansville, New York. 
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Are You Going to preci 
Amongst the Lakes ? 





Do you know that 
HOTEL SUPERIOR 


& the mont popular hotel on the chain of 
a 
It is in Beautiful Marquette, on the banks 


of Lake Superior. It is modern in every 
respect. For particulars and art souvenir 
te to J. M. Evans, Marquette, Mich. 


WEST END HOTEL, ___o- 
... + Bar Harbor, Maine. 
Every Modern Convenience. 200 
rooms. Overlooks Frenchman’s Bay. 
Cuisine and Service excellent. Terms 
moderate. 


OPENS JUNE 25TH. 
Address SHERIDAN & WHEATON. 








- Cam aot end Pascamegiog rs tty Bay. - 

autifu " " 

Delightful Drives’ Golf Links 

For Circulars address John A. «Sherlock 
873 COMMONWEALTH AVE., . 


Hotel Louisburg 
BAR HARBOR, ME. 


American Plan__.|[j—<«!ik, 


M. L. BALCH, J. ALBERT BUTLER, 
Proprietor. Manager. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS. 


The Greylock, 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


Under new management. Good roads 
in village and country. 
For circulars address 


SEISER & VINING. 


THE PARKER GUN 


ist and 2d amon 
109 














hooters 











Grand American Handicap. 


Perfect Construction. =e ae 
Always Reliable. Catalogue. 


PARKER BROS., 
29 and 31 Cherry Street, 


Dé'chambers"S¢: MERIDEN, CT, 











and 


REDUCED RATES TO 
INGTON, D. C. 


Single Fare for the Round 
Pennsylvania Railroad, account Y. P. S, 
Are you looking for some place | o'r convention. Can save on your Bicycle 


which combines Health, The Fifteenth International Conven- 
tion of the Young People’s Society of 


Pleasure, Economy ? Christian Endeavor will be held at Wash- 
UC Oo TO 
If so, send 6 cents for postage, or call and Company will sell ‘from July 6 to 8 in- 
get FREE at offices below the illustrated | clusive, excursion tickets to Washington 


book, ‘SUMMER Homes.” It gives list of | 2d return “These tickets will be. ood 
nelu- 


hotels, farm and boarding houses, with urn p snolu. T 
BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK | wit'te ex he Best Make, 
Absolutely New. 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster and Dela- 

ware Counties, on the main line and 

branches of the New York, Ontario ana SUMMER LITERATURE. we 7 

Western Railway ; 2,000 feet above the séa ; ‘ds Gains Gein ab. te A Limited Opportunity, 

location, prices, fares, &c., all in it. In New Health and Pleasure Resort section of ; 

York, at No.2 Battery Place, 165, 171, 371, | Eastern and Northern New England will So Write at Once, 

944 and 1823 Broadway, 737 6th Ave., 134 East be found in the new publications p gust 

pm St., 273 West 125th St., 251 Columbus the Northern References: ASTOR PLACE BANK, 
ve., 92 East 14th St. and 13 Astor Place. “A hey By ty Aa New York Ci 

Ticket offices, foot of Franklin and West | tains,” “ . riod Con- peheaidies eee ne 

424 Sts.; in Brooklyn, 4 Court St., 860 Fulton | necticut River, Va i or REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

St., 98 Broadway, ‘‘ Eagle” office, 249 Man- the title. 

hattan Ave., Greenpoint. ILLUSTRATED ng ‘ing” is fhe site af Address at once for particulars. 

HOMES, containing half-tone reproductions ting nds v 

from photographs of 535 of the hotels, farms ading by the pb & a N. SUMW. ALT, 

and boarding houses advertised in ‘‘ Sum- the e i - 

mer Homes,” can be purchased of any ticket 109 E. 45th Street, 

agent; price, 25c. J.C. ANDERSON, General het 

Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver St., New York. be . 7. New York City, 




















The Picturesque Pen-Mar Route 


Western Maryland Railroad. pair or emt aig 
GETTYSBURG BATTLEFIELD. 


From the South and Southwest via N. & W.R. R. at Hagerstown 
CONNECTIONS : 1 From the West via B. & O. R. R. at Cherry Run, W. Va. 
From the North and East via Pexuna. R. R. at Baltimore. 


SUMMERING IN THE BLUE RIDCE MOUNTAINS. 


- 
Mea, , 


SEASON 
1896 
OPENS JUNE 
24. 





Ad ¥ 
slants onj NN . 


AMUD 
rich 
: 


‘““A HAVEN OF REST, RECREATION AND DIVERSION,” 

L™ the enchanting and inspiring scenery of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 72 miles west of Baltimore and 15 miles east of Hagerstown, 
and majestically located at an elevation of nearly 2000 feet above tidewater. The Blue Mountain House commands a 
= gnificent and unobstructed view of the world famed Cumberland and Shenandoah Valleys, covering at a single glance a Beep into 
jour states and twenty-two counties One can qpercely conceive a more delightful spot to while away the sultry days of Summer. 
. ere, among the forest-crowned peaks of the Blue Ridge, Nature robs the “ heated term ” of all its terrors, and enterprise and 
usiness-like mangas render every comfort and luxury readily available. The days are pleasant and truly enjoyable, and the 
mountain breezes, pe with the healthful and appetizing aroma of the forest, are refreshing and invigorating. In construc- 
tion, appointment and management, THE RLUE MOUNTAIN HousE justly holds its place among the most noted Summer resorts of the 

country. Accommodations for 5U0 Guests. First-class Appointments, Excellent Cuisine. 


Until June 20. Carroliton Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
Write for Western Maryland B. R. 4 Address J. P. SHANNON, Mgr., After June 20, Blue Mountain, Md. 
estern Mary . R. descriptive publications, “Gettysburg in W: din Peace,” ‘‘ Summer Boa: 
Wy. uv. R. R. and Sites tor Homes,” MAILED FREE. ai — sailor 
J. M. HOOD, General Manager. BALTIMORE, MD. iB. H. GRISWOLD, Gen’! Passenger Agent. 
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Recreation EY. 


SO) 


Where Will You Spend Yo 
Vacation ? 


| TRY PICTURESQUE MAINE. | 


Tre Kennebec Steamboat fompany 


and its connections reach 
IDEAL SUMMER RESORTS ON THE 
COAST OF MAINE 


Passengers obtain a night’s rest, arrive at destination earl 
the following morning, avoid the heat, dust and noise at- 
tendant upon railway travel, and enjoy the scenery on the 
North Shore and the Kennebec River, which is second to 

one in the country. 
™ Persons who desire to learn where to go for an ideal 
summer outing can do so by sending name and address 
on postal card to 






























EA ON THE COAST OF MAINE. 





A SUMMER HOME B 





FREDERICK A. JONES, Agent, Lincoln Wharf, Boston, Mass. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 


Paul, Minneapolis, the wonderful Yellowstone 
National Park, Alaska, Salt Lake City, Manitou 
The tickets allow stop- 
over privileges, and 
Parties will leave New York in July and August 
for comprehensive tours through the Hawaiian 
Both this and the Oriental 
round will be very full and 
cluding North Cape and Russia), New England 
and Canadian Resorts, etc. 


Springs, Pike’s Peak, 
give the passenger en- ALASKA 
Islands, Japan and China, the first tour in- 
attractive. 
Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all Points. 


Parties will leave New York in July for St. 
Denver, etc. 
tire freedom of movement. 
cluding the Hawaiian Tri). 
JAPAN Other tours to Europe (in- 
Send for circulars mentioning the tour desired. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
31 East Fourteenth St., Lincoin Bidg., New York. 
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Built by the NewYork Central Line 
that Hauled a train 
On the fastest time 
Ever made inthe world 
Orsung ofin rhyme ,,, 


AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD : 


“the New York Central leads the world” 


slies Weekly, 



























COPYRIGHT. 1898, GY GEORGE M. CANIELE GENERAL PASSENOEA AGENT. 








- = PROVIDENCE LINE. = = 


Resumes Passenger Service May 11, 1896. 
HE Route between New York, Boston, Providence, Worcester and all 
EE 


Shortest rail ride to Boston. 
First Class Music—Main Deck Dining Rooms. 
Steamers ‘Connecticut "’ and ‘‘ Massachusetts’ leave New Pier 36 North River, 
near foot of Canal St., daily, except Sunday, at 5.30 p.m. 





New England. 








- - STONINGTON LINE. - - 


Only direct Sound Route between New York, Narragansett Pier and Watch Hill. 
From New Pier 36 North River, New York, at 6 p.m., daily, except Sunday 












J. W. MILLER, Presipenr. 


W. DEW. Dimock. ALG. P. A. 


O. H. Briaas, @. P. A. 
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BATHING is always pleasant; with PEARS’ SOAP it isa luxury. You never 

can find another toilet soap that so closely comes up to the ideal of perfection, 
and so long as fair white hands, a bright clear complexion and a soft healthful skin 
continue to add to beauty and attractiveness, so long will 


Pears’ Soap 


continue to hold its place in the good opinion of women who wish to be beautiful and 
attractive. Its purity is such that it may be used on the tenderest and most sensitive 
ne even pape ofa new-born babe. 
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Translated into English. With charmin vignette illustrations printed in the text of each Novel, by 
BIELER, MONTEGUT, Rossi, MYRBACH, DE BEAUMONT and others, gageered by Guillaume Bros., Paris. 
Crown 8vo, bound in cloth, with cover designed by H. Granville Fell. Price, $1.00 per volume. 


NOW READY. 
THE PRODIGIOUS ADVENTURES of TARTARIN of TARASCON, 


Traveller, ‘‘ Turk” and Lion Hunter. By ALPHONSE DAuDET. With numerous illustrations in the text by 
MontTEGuT, DE MyRBACH, PICARD and Rossl. 


TARTARIN ON THE ALPS. 


Translated by HENRY FRITH, with rs50 Illustrations in the Text by Rossi, Aranda, Myrbach, De Beau- 
mont and cthers. 






















THE NoveLs oF H. De Batzac. Edited by GEorGE | MACMILLAN & Co.’s PoPULAR EDITION OF CHARLES 
SAINTSBURY. Mew volume. DICKENS’ NovELs. ew volume. 
A THE UNCOSIMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 
LA GRANDE BRETECHE. By CHARLEs DICKENS. With [/lustrations by Marcus 
Translated by CLARA BELL. With a Preface by Stone, R.A. A Reprint of the Edition Corrected 
George Saintsbury, and three Illustrations drawn ey a a et With an Introduction 
: iaslil. ouiivin. teeta an otes by Charles Dickens, the younger, and 
and etched by D. Murray-Smith. , , a CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With /l.us- 
gilt top, $1.50. trations by Marcus Stone. 12mo, cloth, $1.09. 






THE WORKS OF FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 
Edited by ALEXANDER TILLE. 
Vol. XI. The Case of Wagner; The Twilight Idols; Nietzsche contra Wagner. 
Translated by THoMAs Common. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00, 


















Memoir of Soarsstee Dr ie the author of “‘ Origin Second Edition. 
of Christianity, ife bran ete, LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING, 
' BROTHER AND SISTER. . Archbishop of Westminster. 
A Memoir and the Letters of Ernest and Henriette By EDMUND SHERIDAN PurceLL, Member of the 
Renan. Translated by LaDy MARY Loyp. With d tL : : 
two Portraits and many Illustrations. 12mo, Roman Academy of Letters. With Portraits. 2 





vols. 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 





cloth, $2.25. 


THE CHILD AND CHILDHOOD IN FOLK=THOUGHT. 


(The Child in Primitive Culture.) By ALEXANDER FRANCIS CHAMBERLAIN, MA, Ph,D., Lecturer on 
Anthropology in Clark University ; sometime Fellow in Modern Languages in University College, 
Toronto; Fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, etc. 8vo, cloth, $3.00 77. 


“Mr. Chamberlain tells in a most graphic manner what the child has done or is said to have done in all ages and among all races 
of men. The book is one of the most remarkable of the present season, and must attract not only the attentiun of folk-l re students, 


but of the general public as well.”—Boston Advertiser. 
AN AMBASSADOR OF THE VANQUISHED. ,_ LIFE, LETTERS AND WORK OF LOUIS 


Viscount Elie de Goutaut-Biron’s Mission to Berlin, AGASSIZ. 
1871-1877. By the Duke DE Broctig. Translated, ; ; 
with Notes, by ALBERT D. VANDAM, author of‘‘An | By JuLEs MARcou. With Portraits and Illustra- 
Englishman in Paris.’’ 8vo, cloth, pp. 282, $3.00. tions. 2vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 





















AN IMPORTANT HISTORICAL WORK, 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF VIRGINIA IN THE XVIIth CENTURY. 


An Inquiry into the Material Condition of the People, based upon Original and Contemporaneous Records. 
By PHILIP ALEXANDER Bruce, author of ‘‘ The Plantation Negro as a Freeman,” and Corresponding 
Secretary of the Virginia Historical Society. With a Map. 2 vols, crown 8vo, $6.00 net. 

“ There is no other work which goes so thoroughly into the very smallest economic conditions of the seventeenth century in 

America.”—Baltimore Sun. 













ENGLAND’S DARLING. THE PILGRIM, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By ALFRED AusTIN, Poet Laureate. With Portrait. | By SopHige JEwETr (Ellen Burroughs). 16mo, cloth, 
“amo, cloth, $1.25. $1.25. 








THE RULES OF GOLF, 


Being the St Andrew’s Rules for the Game, Codified and Annotated. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
C.B., F.R.S., and W. RUTHERFORD, Honorary Secretary St. George’s Golf Club. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents; 
or in paper cover, 50 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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New Nove. sy THE AUTHOR oF “A Kentucky CARDINAL,” ‘ AFTERMATH.”’ 


SUMMER IN ARCADY. 


A TALE OF NATURE. 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN, 
Author of ‘‘ A Kentucky Cardinal,’ ‘‘ Aftermath,’’ ‘‘ John Gray,”’ etc. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE DAUGHTER OF A STOIC. | ‘THE DREAM CHARLOTTE. 


By Miss CorNELIA ATTWOOD PRATT. 12m0, cloth, A ee dl 7 leona. ee a of Dien 


$1.25. etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


ZOLA’S NEW NOVEL. 


ROME. 


By EMILE ZOLA, author of ‘‘ Lourdes,’’ ‘‘ La Débacle,’? ‘* Doctor Pascal,” etc. Translated by Ernest A. 
Vizetelly. 2vols., 16mo, cloth, $2.00. 


ADAI1 JOHNSTONE’S SON. A FIRST FLEET FAMILY. 


By F. Marion CrAwForD. With twenty-four full | A Hitherto Unpublished Narrative of Certain Re- 
age illustrations by A. Forestier. 1 vol., 12mo markable Adventures Compiled from the Papers 
pag Y 4% : ” ’ of Sergeant William Dew of the Marines. By 


cloth, $1.50. Louis BECKE and WALTER JEFFERY. 12mo, cloth. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE. 


By C. W. CrawsHAw, A.M., Professor of English Literature in Colgate University. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN AT ROME. * seuaoae ed bel OF ooh 
aed : A A SAY O RAY. 

By G. CiarKE, Ph.D., Principal of Jarvis Hall " 
Academy, Montclair, Colorado. 16mo, cloth, 75 By MATTHEW ArNoLD. ON THE STUDY OF 


pros LITERATURE. By Joun Mortey. Bound to- 
: gether. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. 


A Series of Books from the Sacred Scriptures Presented in Modern Literary Form. Each number of the 
Series edited, with an introduction, by RICHARD G. MouLTon, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D., (Penn.), Professor 
of Literature in English in the University of Chicago. 

THE BOOK OF JOB. A Dramatic Poem in which are embodied Varying Solutions of the Mystery of 
Life. Small 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

















Already Issued. 
The Proverbs. Ecclesiasticus. Ecclesiastes— Wisdom of Solomon. 


An Important New Book of Travel and Exploration. 


THROUGH JUNGLE AND DESERT. 


Travels in Eastern Africa. By WILLIAM AsTor CHANLER, A.M. (Harv.), F.R.G.S., Honorary Member of 
the Imperial and Royal Geographical Society of Vienna. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs 
taken by the Author, and Maps. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


AN ETHICAL MOVEMENT. 7) STUDIES IN JUDAIS‘. 


ByW.LS se gp * vgn Ethical Society | PY 5: SCHECHTER, Reader in Talmudic in the Uni- 
y W. L. SHELDON, Lecturer o ical Society : : 
of St. Louis. r2mo, cloth, $1.75. versity of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 
General Editor, G. W. PROTHERO, M.A., Fellow of Kings College, etc. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—1765-1865. 


By EDWARD CHANNING, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History in Harvard University. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 et. 
ae Second Edition, 
MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD, THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. 
D.D., L.H.D., D.C.L. An Analysis of the Phenomena of Association and 
Tenth President of Columbia College in the City of p2 Rhiwsioe Tee. Socoiany bs vate 
New York. By JOHN FULTON. ee Portvatte. bia University, in the City of New ork. 8vo, 
8vo, cloth, $4.00 met. (Columbia University Press.) cloth, $3.00 et. (Columbia University Press.) 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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“ ABSORBINGLY INTERESTING.” 





A GREAT WORK COMPLETED. 


The 

most 
important 
and 


piece of 


literature 
ever 
given to 
English- 
speaking 





interesting 


Napoleonic 


Volumes III. and IV. Now Ready: 


METFOIRS OF BARRAS, 


Member of the Directorate. Edited, with a General Introduction, Prefaces 
and Appendices, by GEORGE DuRuy. Translated. With Seven Por- 
traits in Photogravure, Two iacsimiles, and Two Plans. Complete in 
Four Volumes. Vol. I. The Ancient Régime and the Revolution. Vol. 
II. The Directorate up to the 18th Fructidor. Vol. III. The Directorate 
from the 18th Fructidor to the 18th Brumaire. Vol. IV. The Consulate ; 
The Empire; The Restoration; Analytical Index. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $3.75 per vol. 

Vivid, picturesque, and delightfully pungent.—Zondon Times. 
There is not a word to be lost —Chicago Times-Herald. 
Of all the books relating to the Napoleonic period that have appeared in recent 








neem none is superior to and but few compare with these Memoirs in throwing 
ight upon a time as interesting as any with which history has to deal.—J/. Y. 7imes. 


readers. . Absorbingly interesting.—Christian 


Have a value which will be lasting. . 
—Boston : 


Work, N. Y 

The book is indispensable to all who would understand the French Revolution 
and the Consulate and the Empire that followed it. It is a work of the 
first importance.—London Daily News. 


OTHER BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE. 


MARK TWAIN’S JOAN OF ARC. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF ARC. By the Sieur Louis 


DE CONTE, her Page and Secretary, Freely Translated out of the Ancient French into 
Modern English from the Original Unpublished Manuscript in the National Archives of 
France, by JEAN FRANGOIS ALDEN. Illustrated from Original Drawings by F. V. Du Monn, 
and from Reproductions of Old Paintings and Statues. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$2.50. 
° MARY ANDERSON. 


A FEW MEMORIES. By Mary AnpErson (MADAME DE Navarro). With Six 
Portraits, Five of which are Photogravures. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and 
Gilt Top, $2.50. 


There is not adull page inthe book. . . . 
reminiscence, and ought to be widely appreciated.—/. Y. 


ON SNOW-SHOES TO THE BARREN GROUNDS. 


Twenty-eight Hundred Miles after Musk-Oxen and Wood-Bison. By CasPpAR WHITNEY. 
Profusely illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.50. 


BRISEIS. 


A Novel. By WILLIAM BLAck. Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
Harper & Brothers’ Library Edition of Mr. Black’s Novels. 


NOVELS BY THOPIAS HARDY. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth: 


The Woodlanders. $1.50. A Pair of Blue Eyes. $1.50. 

The Trumpet-Major. $1.50. Two ona Tower. $1.50. 

Far from the Madding Crowd. $1.50. Return of the Native. $1.50. 

The Mayor of Casterbridge. $1.50. Tess of the D’Urbervilles. Illustrated. $1.50, 


Traveler. 











It is a simple and an admirably written work of 
ribune. 


Uniform in size with 


Desperate Remedies. $1.50. 

Jude the Obscure. Illustrated. $1.75. 
A Laodicean. $1.50. 

The Hand of Ethelberta. $:.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW-YORK. 


UUs 
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D. APPLETON & CO. Ss NEW 





With the Fathers. 


With a Chapter on the Monroe peewee. S ne oer Studies in 
the History of =e United States. an bie B. McMASTER, 
author of “A H gtory of the Peop eof t am United States.” 
12mo Cloth, $1. 

In addition to timely and important elucidation of the 
Monroe Doctrine, Prof. McMaster treats of the Third Term from 
the historical point of view, and discusses other litical and 
financial subjects of grave importance as illustra by the light 


of history 
Wages and Capital. 


An Examination of the Wages Fund Doctrine. By Prof. F. W. 


| 


Taussia, Professor of Political Economy in Harvard Univer: | 


ot the United mag and 


sity, author of “ Tariff Histo 
nited States.” 12mo, Cloth, 


“The Silver Situation in the 
$1.50. 


Prof. Taussig examines the relations of ca 
concludes that wages are paid from capital, 1 ut not from a pre- 
determined fund of capital. He examines and rejects the doc- 
trine that wages are paid from the laborers’ own Fag The 
bearing of a generes reasoning on practical problems, such as 
strikes soand trades unions, and on general economic theory, is 
then considered. in ~ Loy Mo te of the book, the literary 
history of the wages —_ - of the discussion of 
wages and capital is followed | in detai 


The Warfare of Science with Theology. 


ital to wages, and | 


A Bietorys of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christen- | 


By ANDREW D. WHITE 

, of History at Corneli University. 
Cloth, $5.00. 

“The magnum opus of the eminent ex-President of Cornell 


In 2 vols. 


LL.D., late President and Pro- | 
8vo, 


plants a new and notable ree along the highway of*ever- | 


advancing human thought : work is a masterpiece 
of a mind as devoid of wanton iconoclasm as of moral cowardice. 


It isa definitive statement of where the best thinkers of the world | 


now stand inthe religio-scientific conflict. It is clear, honest, 


brave, and must be given a place among the great books of the 


year.” —Chicago Tribune. 
Third Edition. 


Handbook of Birds 


Or EASTERN NORTH AMERICA. With Keys to the Species; De- 
scriptions of their Plumages Nests, etc.; their istribution 
and Migrations. By Frank M. CHAPMAN, Assistant Curator of 
Mammalogy and ey, E ,» American Museum of Natural 
History. 
tion, Cloth, $3.00; Pocket Edition, flexible morocco, $3.50. 

‘Far and away the best book that has sbgecres in ba or any 
other country for many years; it is easily first, and with a loi 
interval — numerous recent competitors for ii. ‘favor. 

would make its erg in the bird world as a text- 
book ie ome it were anonymou: In its own field it will 
stand for an indefinite Dertod “without a possible rival.”—New 


York Evening Post. 
Third Edition. 
Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden. 


By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. Illustrated with 200 Drawings by the 
Author. 12me. Library — Cloth, $1.75; Pocket Edi- 
tion, flexible morocco, $2.2 

“The book will do much to more full, ly acquaint the reader with 
those plants of field and garden treated upon with which he may 
be but partly familiar, and go a long way towards correcting 
many popular errors ¢ oxistn ~ +. the matter of colors of flowers, 

a subject to which Mathews has devo’ much attention, 

and in which he is Be a recognized authority in the trade.’ 

New York Florist's Exchange. 


Ready Shortly. 
Familiar Trees and Their Leaves 


By F. ScHUYLER MATHEWS, author of ‘* Familiar Flowers of Field 
and Garden,” “The Beautiful Flower Garden.” ete. Illus- 
et with ¢ over 200 Drawings from Nature by ‘the Author. 


A book for the summer monte, of great interest to those who 
love our familiar trees and wi come better acquainted 
with them. Over 200 are accurately described in simple lan- 
age. The drawings, taken directly from Nature, preserve the 
‘e and character o every leaf with perfect accuracy. All types 
are presented, whether common or exceptional, and full explana- 
tions are given. Not only is the botanical name and habitat of 
the tree given according to the highest authority, but the po 
acter and coloring of its leafage are hme precisely as the 
observer is jikely to be impressed by them. 


ith nearly 200 Illustrations. 12mo. Library Edi- | 











The Fiction of the Season. 


The Seats of the Mighty. 


ng the Memoirs of Captain ROBERT Moray, sometime an Offi- 
cer in the Virginia Regiment, and afterwards of Amherst’s 
Regiment. By GILBERT PARKER, author of “Pierre and His 
es “The Trail of the Sword, ” “The Trespasser,’ etc. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.5 
His Honour, ae a Lady. 


By Mrs. EVERARD CoTES (are Jeannette Duncan), author of “A 
Social De ervare," “Vernon’s Aunt,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, 


Cloth, $1. 
The Reds of the Midi. 


An Episode of the French Rerolution. By FELIX Gnas, Trans- 
ated from the Provengal by Mrs. CATHARINE JANVIER. 
With an Introduction by THomas A. JANVIER. With Frontis- 
piece. 16mo, Cloth, , . 
Cleg Kelly, Arab of the City: 


is Progress and Adventures. - - R. Crockett, author of 
“The Lilac Sunbonnet,” “ Bog-Myrtle and Peat,” etc. With 
& Full-page Illustrations. isan Goth: $1.50. 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. 
Comer Rin in author of “The Stark-Munro Letters,” 
§ Round the Red Lamp,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth. 
False Coin or True? 
By F. F. MoNTRESOR, author of ‘‘ The One Who ag a. ”“TInto 
the Highways and Hedges,” etc. 16mo, Cloth, $1.2 
Green pag 
An Analysis of Foolishness. Be C. MEREDITH (Jc- 
ry Staats), author of “ ES. etc. 16mo, Cloth, 
The Folly of Eustace. 
y R. S. HicHEns, author of ‘‘ An Imaginative Man,” “ The Green 
Carnation,” etc. 1t6mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
My Literary Zoo. 


By KATE SANBORN, author of “ Adopting an Abandoned Farm,” 
os Abandoning an Adopted Farm,” etc. 16mo, Cloth, 15 cents. 


Sir Mark. 
A Tale of the First Capital. By ANNA RoBESON Brown. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Red Badge of Courage. 


Episode of the American Civil War. By STEPHEN ORANE. 
AD fenth edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

“ Never before have we had the seamy side of 
well fa oe icted. The rank and file has its hi orion at last, 
and we have had nothing finer.”’—Chicago Evening Po: 

In Press, 
Maggie: A Girl of the Strects. 


By STEPHEN CRANE, author of ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage,” ete. 
oo oth, uniform with ‘“‘The Ked badge of Courage,” 





Bein, 


By A 


16mo, 


lorious war so 





Appletons’ Guide-Books. 


(REVISED ANNUALLY.) 





Appletons’ General Guide to the United States. With 
numerous Ma, ie Illustrations. 12mo. Flexible morocco, 
with Tuck, $2. (Part I, separately. NEw ENGLAND ANw 
MIDDLE STATES. om CaNnaDA; Cloth, $1. 5. Part II, SOUTHERN 
AND WESTERN STATES; Cloth, $1.25). 

Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Book. A guide for tourist 
and sportsman, from Newfoundland to the rnene. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 12mo, Flexible Cloth, $1.50. 

Appletone Guide-Book to Alaska. By Miss E. R. Scip- 

With Maps and Illustrations. 12mo, Flexible Cloth, 


Appietons Wand-Book of American Summer Re- 
sor With Maps, Illustrations, Table of Railroad wares, 
etc. "Thee. Paper, 50 cents. 

Appletons’ Dicsionary of New York. 
cents; Cloth, 60 cents 


14smo, Paper, 30 





For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 Fifth Avenue, New-York. 
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A NEW ISSUE OF 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia 


AT A POPULAR PRICE. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, containing upwards of 30,000 articles ; illustrated by more 
than 3,500 engravings ; over 11,000,000 words, and 17,560 columns of reading matter. 
Rewritten and Enlarged by American and English Editors. International in Character. Based 
upon the most recent C..«sus Returns, and Corrections and Additions made up to the day of 

Printing. 
The New Popular Edition. In 10 Volumes. Imperial Octavo. 


Cloth binding, $20.00 net; half leather binding, $25.00 net. 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is in use as a book of reference wherever the English langu: is known. The first edition of 
















ut this process of revising and altering could not be carried on indefinitely. Many articles called for an entirely different 
treatment. New subjects of interest demanded admittance; while some have lost their claim to the prominence given them twenty- 
five years ago. The Publishers, therefore, have set up and electrotyped the work afresh for this new edition, in the preparation of 
which every line of the previous edition has been scrutinized, and the articles rewritten, permeny or entire, while new articles have 


been prepared to embrace all new subjects required by the progressof knowledge. This edition isconsequently a new ag pee | 
ne- 











All editions of Chambers’s Encyclopedia offered for sale in America and not bearing our imprint are bogus 
and 30 years behind the times. 








Reduced One-Third in Price. 
TWO INVALUABLE WORKS OF REFERENCE 


FOR THE LIBRARY, SCHOOL AND FAMILY. 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 


EDITION OF 1895, WITH LATEST CENSUS RETURNS NEWLY REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the World, containing notices 
of over 125,000 places, with recent and authentic information respecting the Countries, Islands, 
Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every portion of the globe; also the Census for 1880- 
1890. Originally edited by JoszpH THomas, M.D., LL.D., author of *‘ Lippincott’s Pronouncing 
Biographical Dictionary,” ‘‘ Thomas’s Pronouncing Medical Dictionary,” etc., etc. 


One Imperial Octavo Volume of nearly 3,000 pages. Library sheep, $8.00 net; half Turkey, $10.00 net; 
half Russia, $10.00 net, 


Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology, 


Containing Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of All Ages and Countries. By J. THomas, M.D., LL.D. 
New edition, Thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged. Complete in one imperial octavo volume of 2§§0 


pages. Sheep, $8.00 net; half Turkey, $10.00 net; half Russia, $10.00 net, 
Two- Volume Edition, sheep, per set, $10.00 net; half Turkey, $12.00 net, 






















Specimen pages of any of the above books sent free on application to the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


For sale by all Booksellers. 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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besser Swedenborg 


The following works by this author will be 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


HEAVEN AND HELL. 


15 cents. 
25 cents. 











416 pages. Paper cover. 
Special Edition, 8vo. 3877 pages. 


DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM. 


884 pages. Paper cover. 


FOUR LEADING DOCTRINES. 
266 pages. Cloth. 30 cents. 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 
196 pages. Paper cover. 


GOD, PROVIDENCE and CREATION. 


253 pages. Papercover. 20 cents. 


20 cents. 


20 cents. 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue of Sweden- 
borg’s works sent free on request. 


The American Swedenborg Printing 
and Publishing Society, 
20 Cooper Union, © NEW YORK CITY. 


ON rt $F 
THE LIVING METHOD FOR LEARNING 


How to Think : 
in French. 


Charles F. Kroeh, A.M., Professor of Langu 
int the Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 

The most successful means yet devised for learn- 
ing and teaching how to speak French. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00. 

“Tam sure the book will pony ages A what is y 
set to be its purpose.”—Prof. James Bright, Johns § 
Hopkins University. 

“You have done a great and beautiful work in the 
publication of your manuals. rete op John H. Vin- 
cent, Chancellor of Chautauq' 


How to Think 


AUTHOR. 
Sent, post-paid, on 


receipt of $1.50. in Germ an 2 


“As a practicai book to aid in quickly “ee the § —f 

sated of correct and fluent speaking of a 

guage, this work has no equal. ae ecientific Tae 
can, ov. 


11, 1893, p. 316. 
How to Think 
Sent, paid, on @ e id 
pe oye os In Spanish. 
CHARLES F. KROEH, Publisher, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 4 
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History for Ready Reference 


and Topical Reading, 
IN FIVE IMPERIAL VOLUMES 
By J. N. LARNED, Ex-Pres. Am. Library Ass’n. 
t@™ Giving History on All Topics in the Exact Words the 
— bias Historians Themselves. of 

This work contains the choicest selections, upon thousands of 
topics, from those historians whose writings have been accorded 
the highest place by the common consent of mankind. 

It will answer more in History, more a” thoritatively, 
and with er excellence 0, Y ponan expression than any other 
bees in the world, and that, too, with the greatest economy of 


its’ character and value are attested by the following from 
myriads of testimonials :— 
s work of the kind is comparable with it.” 
nalesia PRES. Cc. K. ADAM 3. University of Wisconsin. 
“It lengthens queais life and a life richer to have the use 
ble work. 
aachaatsiiaslhegi proved its pray ponte. Baseiten College. 
= has proved itse’ vely invalua 
bananas 7 = Vda. B HERER, Saga, Japan. 
“ ever 
salen bgianidte Cae NT a 
- it as incompara e most valuable work of a his- 
torical nature in our li ibrar 5 
. WRIGHT, wiegebery College, Vt. 


e ost ani works in my libra 
cone the W° 8. pre te Set Ex. Att ty General, Penna. 


carriage free responsible subscribers on easy payments. 
Send “5 circular po Dh Sull information, Solicitors employed. 


THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass 





Beacon Lights 
of History, 


by Dr. JoHN Lorp, the famous his- 
torical lecturer, is a biographical re- 
view of civilization, setting forth 
its great epochs and master minds 
the thinkers of great thoughts, and 
doers of great el 


77} WS | WORLD’S os ae PROGRESS 


FOR FIVE THOUSAND YEARS. 
In Nine Volumes : 

Jewish Heroes and Prophets; 
Old Pagan Civilizations; Anti- 
| quity; 3 Middle Ages ; Renelocence 
and Reformation ; Great Warriors 
and Statesmen ; Great Women; 
Modern European Statesmen ; 
American Statesmen. 


Busy Man’s | 
Library. 








Rev.RICHARD S. STORRS, D. D., writes: 
“They are graphic, eloquent, wide in range. . . . They givea 
fresh and useful impression of the variety, multiplicity and the 
undecaying power of the personal and the general forces out of 


_ which our present civilization has come. and on which the hopes 


for its future development are largely based.” 





Served direct to responsible subscribers on easy payments. 
Send for full Description and Critical Opinions. 


SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 
47 E. 1oth St., New York City. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGE S. 


(¢ YOUNG 
o WOMEN 
i, St. Thomas, Ont. 








ALMA-%: 


CaNnaDA, London. 


Hellmuth College. IRLS. Graduation Courses: 
Academic, Music, Art and Elocution. Also Elective Courses. The 
2th yeor begins Sept. 16th. Home influences. Number limited. 
For illustrated calendar, as ag 

E. N. ENnGuisu, A M., Principal. 


The Leading 
CANADIAN 


COLLEGE _ 








District oF CoLumBIA, Washington. 


National Park Seminary ror Youne Women. 
Suburbs of Washington, D. Copeaiate and Seminary 
Courses. Beautiful grounds. $75, 000 buildings. A cultured 
home, tie to $400. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

tis a liberal education to live in Washington.” 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and Trust Building. 


Chicago College of Law, 
LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 
Two and three year course For further information address 
the Secretary, E. E. BARRETT. 





Inuino!s, Rockford. 


Rockford College for Women. 


Fall Term opens Wednesday, September 16, 1596. 

Classical and Science Courses. Excellent Preparato School. 
Specially organized departments of Music and Art. Well- 
equipped Laboratories. Fine Gymnasium. Resident Physician. 
Memorial Halil enables students to reduce expenses. For cata- 
log po 4 address SARAH F, ANDERSON, Principal. 


k Box 48. 





MARYLAND, Lutherville, near Baltimore. 


$230. Maryland College for Young 

Ladi g AND HOOL OF Music. 44th year. Excellent ac- 

e commodations ; refined home; high tenders 5 

confers degrees. 16 States represented. Non-sectarian. Send f or 
Catalogue. Ev. J. H. TURNER, A.M., President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Ashburton Place, New. Hall. 


Boston University Law School. 


_ Opens October 7th. 





~~ Massacuu SETTS, Boston, Cor. Trement and Berkeley Streets. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


Largest in America. Send for catalogue. 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President. 


MIss0URI, , Independemes. 


Independence Presbyterian College. 
mm only distinctively College-Preparatory School in Missouri. 
njoys all the advantages of Kansas ity without its cost. Courses 
ni anguages, Science, Literature, Music, Physical Culture. Send 

for catalogue. REV. GEORGE FREDERIC AYRES, M.A., Pres’t. 


“ Mind and body are intimately related ; 
If the former is joyfui the latter feels free and well.” —Goethe. 


At the Bordentown (N. J.) 


Female College 


for young ladies and girls, mutual confidence is the 


guiding characteristic. We teach the English 
branches, Science, Languages, Art, Music, Tennis, 
Rowing, and every healthful exercise, and lastly (but 
first in importance) the Bible and the Christian life. 
Correspond with us. We will mail you our Catalogue on ap- 
plication. Location, Bordentown, N, J. (1 hour from Philadel- 

phia, 2 hours from New York). Homelike and healthy. 
REV. J. W. BLAISDELL, President. 

FREDERICK " T. SCHULTZ, A.M., Head Master. 





New York, Aurora. 


Wells College. 


For the higher education of Young Women. The catalogue 
gives full information about entrance- jo rogerenents, courses of 
study, scholarships, cagouaes. etc., and w m d upon ap- 
plication to 1L.1AM E. WaTERS, Ph.D., President. 








seeet, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND | 





UE SCHOOLS 6 COLLEGE 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 
NEw York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue. 


Buffalo Seminary. 


The forty-sixth year. For circulars address 
Mrs. C. F. Hartt, Principal. 











NEw York, Elmira, bial ah Coll for W. 

igh class College for Women, 
Elmira College. with a successful history of forty 
years. Courses of study the same as in other colleges of first 
rank. Superior advantages in Music and Art. Hea steam. 
Electric lich hts and elevator. Send for catalogue to Registrar of 
Elmira College. * 


NEw YorRE, New York City, Union Square, East. 
School of Social Economics. 
Thorough pecnanation. for citizenship, business, regents’ exam- 


inations, colleges and professional schools. Endowed. Excep- 
tional advantages, low fees. GEORGE GuUNTON, President. 








‘New York, Syracuse. 
; ; Four Colleges: Liberal Arts, 
Syr acuse University. Fine Arte Medicine and 
Law. Both sexes ; poe yd be meaner y 70 professors ; 900 students. 
Tuition is so low and incidental bills so few that the aggrega' 
charges are less than Lagan alone in most institutions which 
offer free tuition. Board, including rooms, from $4 to $5 per week. 


Send for catalogue. Term opens Sept. 24th. 
JAMES R. Day, Chancellor. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1414 Arch St. 


The Neff College of Oratory. 
Oratory, Elocution, Dramatic Culture, Authorship, Journalism. 
Summer Session J july 13-Aug. 21. Queen’ 's Park, Toronto, Ont. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1712 Locust Street. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 

vania The 47th annual session opens Sept. 30, 1896. A 

* four aa graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, 

Bacteriological and Clinical Work offers superior advantages. 
Students are admitted to the clinics of city hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburg, East End. 


Pennsylvania College for Women. 
Second Term begins Feb’y 1. Location unexcelled. Pleasant 

home life. Thorough classical and literary courses. Music and 

Art departments. Miss R. J. DE Vors, Pres. 





Vireini4, Locust Dale. 


Locust Dale Academy. Established in 1858. 
One of the best Preparatory Schools, with rare advantages, fit- 

ting for college or business. Healthy location—free from sources 

ofevil. Abie assistants—M. A.’s ¢ irginia Universit; 2 

W. W. Briaas, C.E., Principal. 





WIsconsin, Milwaukee. 


'Milwaukee and Downer Colleges. 


For Girls,and Young Women. Preparatory department ped 
four years’ "fitting for colleges. College department snag 00 
degrees. Music and Art. Terms, , mad a a er Addre 

C. SABIN, President. 


ACADEMICAL and PREPARATORY, 


BoYsS. 











CALIFORNIA, Belmont. 


Belmont School for Boys, 


in th> foot-hills near San Francisco, is equipped and conducted 
as a fitting school for the best colleges and technical schools. It 
is lighted by electricity and has every needful educational, san- 
itary and recreative appliance. The climate ana surroundings 
of Belmont are prcbably unsurpassed, but it is intended that the 
school shall be valued more for its educational advantages than 
for climate and natural beauty, and that it shall stimulate its 
boys to a better intellectual and spiritual life, and leave them a 
heritage of pleasant school memories, The catalogue for 1895- 


" 96, containing views of the school and a record of its graduates, 


will give an idea of its spirit and of the work it is doing. 
W. T. Rein, A.M. (Harvard), Head Master. 


CONNECTICUT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys. 


ve 2ist year. My book tells what education means ‘we * a 
here. Development of character stands first with us. No 
A boy over 13 years. FREDERICK 8S. Curtis (Yale, ’69). 
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ACADEMICAL and PREPARATORY, 


BoYS. 


ACADEMICAL AND PREPARATORY, 





The Siglar School. 


Thirty Boys. 


There isn’t a home in the world so 
good, or parents so faithful and wise, 
that a healthy boy had better stay in 
it, or with them, after he is old enough 
forme. And the puny boy is probably 
puny because he is at home. Home 


lacks facilities ; probably everything else but love ; and the love is seldom wise. 
boy may be ready for me now. My pamphlet will help you judge. 


Your 
Shall I send it? 


HENRY W. SIGLAR, Newburgh-on-Hudson, N Y. 





CONNECTICUT, Cornwall. 


The Housatonic Valley Institute. 
Among the Berkshire Hills of Northwestern Connecticut. 
Home School for hoys. Classical, Scientific, Business, Prepar- 
atory Courses. Thirteenth Nw i 
H. B. MacFaRLanpD, S. B., L. W. ARNOLD, A. B., Principals. 





CoNNECTICUT, Greenwich. 


Academy and Home for Ten Boys. 
Gist year of Academy. 17th of Home. Preparation for Col- 
lege or Business. Absolutely healthful location and genuine 
home, with refined surroundings. Gymnasium. References 
required. J. H. Root, Principal. 


ILLINOIS, Woodstock. i 


Todd Seminary for Boys. ' 
An ideal home schoo!, near Chicago. Forty-eighth 
ion healthful and beautiful. 
firm and kind. Terms very moderate. Send for prospectus. 
Nose HI, Principal. 





ear. Loca- 





MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Backward 
B Number of pupils limited to eight. Individual in- 
OYS. struction for boys of the Intermediate Grade. All 
the comforts of agenuine home. Circulars sent. 
Kate J. KIMBALL. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Barre. 


The Private Institution for Feeble- 


Minded Youth offers exceptional advantages for 
this class. Classified School and Home. Two hundred and fifty 
acres. Send forcircular. Gro. A. Brown, M.D., Superintendent. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
Powder Point School. 


Prepares for Scientific School, College, or Business. Individual 
teaching. Elementary classes. F. B. Knapp, 8.B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley. 
Wellesley Home School for Boys. 


Send for brief circular. 








REv. Epw. A. BENNER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


Worcester Academy. 
Buildings new, with every modern improvement of School House 
Dormitories, Dining Hall, Gymnasium and Infirmary with trained 
nurse. Playground and oval unexcelled. 63d year begins Sept. 
2, 1896. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A.M., Prin. 


Prepares boys for any Col- 
lege or Scientific School. 


Instruction thorough, a 


Saint Paul’s School 


Garden City, L. I., New York. 


Saint Paul’s School offers*exceptional advantages 
to boys in College Preparatory and Scientific work. 
It has a magnificent building and an excellent corps 
of teachers. It is conveniently near New York, and 
is in a beautiful and healthful location. It encour- 
ages and directs manly sports and athletic contests. 
Its aim is to develop manly Christian character, a 
strong physique, and the power to think. Lighted 
by electricity. Send for catalogue to 


FREDERICK LUTHER GAMAGE, Head Master. 
NEw YORK, New York City, 1 40th St. and Morningside Heights. 


Macy Manual Training High School. 


(For Boys and Girls.) Under supervision of Teachers College. 
Fits boys for Columbia College School of Mines in three years. 
Address VIRGIL PRETTYMAN, Principal. 








NEw YorK, Peekskill. 
The Clinton Classical School. 
Prepares boys thoroughly for college or business. 
Open all the year. 
CHARLES W. CLINTON, Ph.D., Principal. 





NEw YorK, Long Island, Roslyn. 


Roslyn Heights Seminary. 


Has success with boys that fail elsewhere. 





VIRGINIA, near Charlottesville. 


Pantops Academy for Boys. 

Fully equipped. Bagenis climate. Tract of 373 acres, former! 
owned by Thomas Jefferson and named by him from two Gree 
words—" All-seeing.” Also a summer school. For catalogue ad- 
dress JOHN R. Sampson, A.M 


MILITARY. _ 











NEw JERSEY, Lakewood. 
Lakewood Heights School. 
AMONG THE PINES. 


Prepares for college, scientific schools. or business. 
JamMEs W Morey, A.M., Principal. 





Nrw York Ithaca. 


The University Preparatory School. 

A Boys’ Fitting School for Cornell University. Certificate 
admits without examination. — all the year. Summer term 
begins July 6. Send for prospes us. 

HAS. A STIvES, B.S., Pres. 
Gro. V. Fow er, A.B., Sec. and Treas. 





COLORADO, Montclair. 


Jarvis Hall Military Academy. 
Perfectly equipped school, five miles from Denver. Climate 
| sea ter ly adapted for delicate boys. Thorough preparation 


r Eastern colleges or for business. 
7 7 GEORGE CLARKE, Pu. D., Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Norwalk. ‘ 
Norwalk Military Institute. 
Prepares for College or Business. 
Illustrated circular sent on request. 
Frank S. RoBERTS Principal. 
J 
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MILITARY. 


MILI TARY. Y. 











KENTUCKY, Lyndon (near Louisville). 


Kentucky Military Institute. 524 year. 
Classical, ee College Preparatory, etc. Fine build 

steam heated, baths, ent Yor Bathing 1, > be 

Kentucky Training’ _— for young boys. $300, in 

one uniform and CoL. FOWLER, Sunes 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester (“‘ The Academic City”). 


Highland Military Academy. 
41st year Sept. 16th. Best i ration for OE 
or Business Life. Healthful neeson. Careful selection and 
supervision of students. Small classe: 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 





MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 


Michigan Military Academy. 

20th year. Prepares for leading universities. Graduates are 
now in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell and University of 
Michigan. New gymnasium 50 x 150 feet. Address 
COLONEL RoGERs, Superintendent. 





Minnesota, Faribault. 


Shattuck School (Military). 


Most excellent school in wonderfully bracing climate. Special. 
ists in all courses. U.S. A. Officer. S3lst year. $400. dress 
for catalogue, Rev. JAMES DoOBBIN, ane 








The Bo Ss at Bordentown Military 
'y Institute are put upon their 


mettle, mentally, morally, physically. Every facility 


for highest culture on all these lines. Unique combi- 
nation of family and military discipline Thorough 
preparation for higher institutions or for practical 
duties of citizenship and social life. Book of descrip- 
tion free on request. CAptT. T. D. LANDON, Comd't; 
Rev. T. H. LANpon, A M., Prin., Bordentown, N. J. 





New York, Aurora. 


Ca puga I Lake Military Academy. 
Special femenoms Femarpme reparing for a University 
special Arts. % 1, ©. J WrigHt, Ay . 


RIGHT, A. 
- tice AM. = Principals. 


New York Miltary Academy, 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSO: 
SUMMER TERM, June 15th to Sept. 14th... 


A moderate amount of class-room work, plenty of out-door 
exercise on field and river, and careful discipline, combined with 
a beautiful and healthful location, makes this an ideal summer 
home for boys. For illustrated circular, address 


S. C. JONES, C.E., Supt. 
NEw YORK, Manlius. 


St. John’s School. 


Next term begins September 16th, 1896. 











Apply to 
‘Wm. VERBECK, 





CLINTON LIBERAL INSTITUTE 
and MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Fort Plain,N.Y. 


Officer detailed by U.S. Government as 
military Instructor. Co-educational, 









Chas.E. Burbank Comprises: 1. Seminary with four 
President. courses: Collegiate, Literary and Musi- 
cal, Civil Engineering, Scic tific. 2 

Fitting Sees for any Col 3 

hi f Fine Arts, Music (Pi 


of Business Linge All 
Seperunens open to Cadets 

. Main Building as complete > 
a fine hotel in furnishings ; 
elevator, , gas. Cam oe acres. Gymnasium. Over- 
looking thes Mohawk Valley” "Eng sh Preparatory Department. 





NEw York, Sing Sing-on-Hudson. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy. 
high grade school for oe Fits for college and for am 
eid ear. Library of 12,000 volumes. Summer sessio 
Rete erence. HON. JOSEPH H. CHoaTE. Send for ‘catalogue. 
CHARLES F. BrusIg£, A.M., ARTHUR T. Emory, A.B., Principals. 





Nort Carona, Oxford. 
Horner School. 


A Preparatory School with Military Cupepinstion. Healthful 
location and attractive surroundings, beautiful SOUTHERN 
Home for boys. 





Ox10, Gambier. 


Kenyon mohery Academy. 


Pre; ‘or college or business. Seventy-second y 
Bo: ng Bo Pa limited to 100. Early application & tesirable. Nae 
dress C. N. Wyant, Supt. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Nazareth. 


Nazareth Hall. 
Moravian Mili Academy. vomnaet 1785. Healthful loca- 
tion ; home care. For circulars addre 
REv. C. C. Lantus, Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 


Cheltenham Military Academy, 

On the summit of the Chelten Hills, two hours from New York ; 

rit Soutng colcges and stent sehoots 900"; goth eat 
co) 

aaa JOHN C. Rick, Pu.D., ee Pa. 





VERMONT, Burlington. 
Country Air and Living Develop Muscle 


a aie. Educate your Boys in the Counti Send to H. H. 

ee, Vt., for catalogue of the Epi scopal Institute, 

}, A the Best loca school in America. 100 acres, on shore of Lake 
86th year. $400. 





Virermta, Bethel 
Bethel Military Academy. veraitics, [TR 


and West Point. Northern patronage solicited. Address, for cat- 
alogue, MaJ. R.A. McINTYRE, Bethel Academy P. O., Virginia. 
Viren, Danville. 


ae Military Institute. 


ih, Classical, Scientific and Business School. iso re- 
68 7 universities and the Government schools. or thus. 
pares ted catalogue address Cot. I. H. SAUNDERS, Supt. 


Vireini4, Staunton. 


Staunton Military Academy. 

A Mili School for Young Men and Boys. Unsurpassed in 
course of study, thoroughness of equipment ind beauty of loca- 
tion. Mandsome illustrated catalogue sent on application. 


ACADEMICAL and PREPARATORY, © 


GIRLS. 

















CALIFORNIA, Pasadena. 
Miss Orton’s Classical School for Girls. 
Certificate admits to Eastern Colleges. 
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COURSES WITH DEGREES: 
Civil Engineering (C.E.), 
Chemistry (B.S.), 
Arts (B.A.). 


Also, Preparatory Courses. 


Thirty-fifth Session opens September 16th, 1896. 





Collegiate work on a system sec- 
ond only to that of the U. S, M. A. 


‘4 military school of the highest order.” 
—U.S. Inspector-General’s Report, '93. 


* INFANTRY, 


ARTILLERY, 
CAVALRY. 


Circulars of Col. CHARLES E. HYATT, President. 








ACADEMICAL and PREPARATORY, 


GIRLS. 


ACADEMICAL and PREPARATORY, 


GIRLS. 





CaNnaDA, Ontario, South Hamilton, 82 Hess Street. 
School of the Sisters of the Church. 
qnmetns and Day School for Girls. Fees, $200 per year. Ad- 

SISTER IN CHARGE. 





CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 


Woodside Seminary. 
Terms $500 to $700. City advantages for culture and study. 
Rural surroundings. Miss Sara J. Smitu, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Norwalk. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 
Y. City. Primary, Academic and College Preparatory Classes. New 
| — “acca heat, incandescent light, gymnasium. 24th year. 


44 miles 
from _ N. 





ConNECTICUT, Old Lyme. 


Boxwood School for Girls. 
Electi d coll tory. Special 
snd Nae Rattan he eater mee 
Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 





ConnEcTicuT, Simsbury. 
McLean Seminary for Girls. 


College Preparatory. English Courses. French, German, Art 
Music. . sienna’ Rev. J.B. McLean. ” 





WASHINGTON, D. C., 19th Street, corner Jefferson Place. 


Miss Sherman’s School for Girls. 
Reopens October 7, 1896. 





DistTRicT oF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1850 Wyoming Avenue. 


Washington Heights School. 

Home school for girls. Finest location in city. Thorough in- 
struction, prepares for c—-. French spoken. Pupils can re- 
main during vacation under the Principal’s care. Tuition, $500. 

Miss FRANCES MarTIN, Principal. 





DIsTRIcT OF CoLUMBIA, Washington, Third and T Streets: 


Washington College for Young Ladies 
Thorough courses. Experienced Faculty. Superior home ac- 
commodations and opportunities for social culture. Charmin 
location. Buildi in a beautiful park of ten acres and overloo! 
the Capitol, other Government buildings and good portions of th 
city. F. MENEFEE, Pres’t. J. ROBT. ULD, Sec’y. 





ILuino1s, Chicago, 479-481 Dearborn Avenue. 


Girls’ Collegiate School. 
20th year begins September 23d. Prepares for coll and 
gives special courses 0: oe For young ladies and children. 


R. 8S. Rick, A.M. 1 
Miss M. E. BEEDY, AM., i Principals. 








a RE Ca Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Kenilworth Hall. fifteen miles from Chicago, on the 
North Shore. Graduating and College paratory Courses. 
Tene meres modern buildings ; beautiful home. For 
illustra catalogue address 

Mrs. Mary KEYES BABCOCK. 





InpIaNA, Indianapolis, Knickerbocker Hall. 


Diocesan School for Girls. 


mber 16, 1896. 
Reopens Septe Rr. Rev. Jonn Hazen Wuire, President. 


Miss Mary ByRpD PERIN, Principal. 





Kentucky, Richmond. ; 
PH ; A Day and Home School for 
Madison Institute. G8” Established ‘in 1868. 
Beautiful and healthful location in the Blue Grass Region of Ken- 
sae arepten inline, Ooliege Propapesosy course, posrasrs 
d European ning. Co 5 
limited to 30. _— — Miss ALICE LuLoyp, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 21 Mt. Vernon Place. 


The Misses Bond's School for Girls. 


Complete course. Special advantages in Music and Art. Board- 
ing pupils limited to ten. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin Street. 
Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. 


September 24, 1896. 
85th year begins Sep Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, Eutaw Place and Lanvale Street. 


The Sarah Randolph School. 
English and French Boontina, and Day School for Girls. Reg- 
ular and elective courses. College preparation. Fall term be- 


gins 28, 1896. 
aciaaneitintin Mrs, A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s Home School 


FoR YounG LapDIEs, Reopens September 22, 1894. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 


Oak Grove Home School for Girls. 


wens September 23, 1896. Certificate admits to Smith and 
esley. 
” " Miss VRYLING WILDER BuFFuM, A.B., Principal. 





MassacHuseEtTts, Auburndale. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women, 


Auburndale, Mass. (ten miles from Boston), offers a broadly 
planned course of study for the practical education of young 
women. Number limi For catalogue address (mentioning 
this magazine) C. C. Braapon, Principal. 
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ACADEMICAL pene renege 


GIRLS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale. 


Riverside School. 

A Family School of excellent advantages for a limited number 
of girls. Principal’s certificate admits to =e and Smith 
Colleges. Fifteenth year begins October 1, 1896. 

Miss DELIA’ T , Principal. 


NEw York, Brooklyn, 138-140 Vontague Street. 


The Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 
Pocrting and Day School ed = _ 46th year opens September 
24th. Ad _ — eo 2 DB 
OLTON, coo UBBARD. 
pls S. WoopwaRD, i ’{ Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls. 


64 Commonwealth Avenue. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 


Bradford Academ 


Founded 1803. For the hig a education of young women. 
Classical and Scientific course of study, eiso ) Prepesstany and 
‘optional. Year begins Sept. 16, oe App pply to 
Miss IDA ALLEN, Principal. 





MasSACHUSETTS, Everett. 


Home School for Young Ladies. 


Twenty-third year. Opens in September. 
Mrs. A. P. PoTTer, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Great Barrington. 


Housatonic Hall. 


School for Girls among the Berkshire Hills. Address 
Miss F. M. WARREN. 





MASSACHUSETTS, we School for Girl ay 
ome ool for Girls an oung 
Rog ers Hall. Women. Certificate admits to Smith 
and Wellesley. Reopens October1. Terms, $750. References: 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Mrs. Frederick T, Greenhalge. For 


further particulars address 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Natick. 


Walnut Hill School for Girls. fromiles 


ostey, 17 a from tee Contteate. admits to Wellesley 
and other Colleges. Iss CHARLOTTE ONANT 
” Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, ; ei Pr naianieil 


Two miles 


MASSACHUSETTS, ' Worceste 
Miss Kimball's School for Girls. perce 


tion for College. Intermediate, Academic and Special Courses. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 





MICHIGAN, Detroit. 


Detroit Home and Day School. 
Eighteenth year opens September i Certificate admits to 
Vassar, Wellesley —_ University of Michigan. Twenty-five re- 
teived in school family. 
dress Miss E. M. Liaeertt, Principal, 73 Stimson Place. 





MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, K Street. 


Stanley Hall. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. 15 instructors, 9 resident ; 
125 students. Music, Art. Gymnastics. Six scholarships for ad: 
vanced work (value "$2006 each) to academic graduates. 

OLIVE ADELE EVERS, Principal. 





New JERSEY, Englewood. 


Dwight School for Girls. 


Eighth year. Preparation for College. Special courses. 
Principals: Miss CREIGHTON, Miss FARRAR. 





NEw JERSEY, Newton. 


Colle iate Institute. $300 yearly. 
The stu | not the class, isthe unit. Equal advantages for 
the pright and the slow. ——— by natives. 800 feet above 


1. Healthy and dr 
bai Bis . Pua, BS, Principal. 1 REV C. L. STEEL, A.B., Chaplain. 





New York, Albany. 
di he directi f B 
St. Agnes School. pois “séch'years” % BuHOr 
Miss E ELLER Ww. Borp, Principal. 


NEW “York, Binghamton. H aat's 
The Lady Jane Grey School. ae eee Ses 
little girls. Address RS. JANE GREY HYDE. 









New York, Brooklyn Heights, 160 J oralemon Street. 
Miss Katharine L. Maltby’s fone ss> fcroor 
vantages. Regular expense for school ie, $550. Seventh year. 
Circulars upon application. 





New York, Buffalo. 


St. Margaret’s School. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Regular and Elective 
Courses. Certificate admits to College. arge Gymnasium, 
thoroughly equipped. Instruction = Sloyd. 
Miss E. Currie Tuck, Principal. 





NEw York, Buffalo, Porter Avenue. 


Academy of the Holy Angels. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies. 

The course of study is systematic and thorough, embracing 
every branch of a refined and useful education, including 
French. Discipline mild and firm. Special attention paid to 
physical comfort as well as to moral training. For particulars 


address 
MOTHER SUPERIOR. 





Nuw York, Clinton. 
Hou hton Seminar offers to young women care, 
g y comfort and culture. College 
preparatory. 36th year. 





NEw York, Fort Edward. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
young women and girls. A choice of six courses or special 
atndicn 39th year Sept. 22d, ’96. $350. Illustrated catalogue. 
Jos. E. Kina, Pres. 


Cathedral School of St. Mary. 


Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 





Miss ELIZABETH L. KovEs, Principal. 





New York, Irvington-on-Hudson. 


Miss Bennett’s scuoor ror emus. 

Opens Sept. 28, 1896. An exceptional school with the most de- 
sirable school features. 20 miles from New York. Refers to 
Charles Dudley Warner, &c. Apply to the Principals, 

Miss May F. BENNETT, Miss ELEANOR W. Rose. 





New YorK, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 


Academic and College-Preparatory. Special advantages in Art 
and Music. Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 
One and a half hours from New 1 ork. 


New York, New York, 607 Fifth Avenue. 


Home Boarding and Day School for 


Girls. Collese preparation. Superior Musical a1. 
* vantages. 


Rev. Dr. and Mrs. CHARLES H. GARDNER. 
NEw YorK, New York City, 711, 718, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue. 


Miss Annie Brown. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Pr ary, Preparatory, Academic and Musical Departments. 
Preparation for college. Special courses. 


New York, New York City, 2034 Fifth Avenue. 
Classical School for Girls. 


Reopens Oct. 2d. Epit# H. GREGORY 
™ ELIZABETH P, GETTY, { Principals. 














New York, New York City, 647 and 649 Madison Avenue. 
The Misses Moses. 


Boarding and day school for girls. Prepares for Barnard and 
other colle ses. 
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ACADEMICAL AND PREPARATORY, 


GIRLS. 





NEw YorK, New York, 6 West 48th Street (with Annex). 
Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day 


School for Girls. 
Prim: Academic and College Preparatory Courses. 


ary, No 
more than eight pupils constitute any class. 





_NEw YORK, New York Cit 
Sisters of the 
Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, 1864.) Priory. 

artments. hae courses. Col are poeperanny- 


ome School, June 1st, Garrisons-on-: 
‘Address: SISTER IN CHARGE. 


, 6-8 East 53d weet aé | 

arding an ay 
hurch. school founded by | 
secondary, collegiate de- 
Summer 


OuI0, Columbus, 151 East Broad Street. _ 
Miss Phelps’ English and Classical 
School for Young Ladies and Children. 


College ny ren Regular and Elective Courses Special 
advantages in Language, Literature. Music, Art, Physical and 
Social Culture. 





OuxI0, Gambier. 
Harcourt Place Seminary. Forgitls, The high- 
vantages, a beautiful and comfortable home, a bountiful table. 
and careful attention to all that pertains to good health, soun 
mental training, refined manners and _ the best general culture.. 
dress ‘ Mrs. Apa I. AYER HILLS, Principal. 





NEw York, New York City, 30, 32, 34 East 57th Street. 
Miss Peebles’ and Miss Thompscn’s 
School for Girls. | 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
(Founded 1749.) 
Moravian Seminary AND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


90 minutes from Philadelphia ; 2 hours from New York. 
For circulars address 
- Max Hark, D.D., Principal. 





New York, New York, 176 West 72d Street, Sherman Square. 


The Misses Graham 
(Successors to the Misses Green), 
Boarding and Day School for Girls (established 1816). 








NEw YorK, New York City, 21 East 74th Street. 


The Misses Wreaks. 


Thoroughly Graded School for Girls. 
Special College Preparatory Class. 





NEw York, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 





New York, Pelham Manor, 


Mrs. Hazen’s School for Girls. 


Mental, Moral, Physical and Social Culture. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 221 W. Chelten Avenue. 


Miss Mary iE: Stevens College-Pre- 


and day school, begins 28th year- 

parato ’ Sept oe with Mrs. J. FREDERIC Drirrs, 
principal, Miss MARY STEVENS, honorary principal. Fifteen 
pupils at Bryn Mawr College 1596. Standard remains unchanged. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia. 
Walnut Lane School ana wellsiey Preparatory. 


Prepares for all Colleges. Academic and special courses. Re« 
opens Sept. 23. Address Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Prin., 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, Associate. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 


Hollidaysburg earn for Youn 


h instruction. Meth 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz School P. O. 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 


Onens Le ag 23. Established in 1850. Twenty minutes. 
from Phila Pe two hours from New York. For circular apply 
to Principals, FRANCES E. BENNETT, SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, 





New YORK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


Miss Bulkley’ s School for Girls. 
Principals: Miss H. L. BULKLEY, Miss E. C. PLUMLEY. 


sine C. E. Mason’ Ss School for Girls. 











son, N. ¥. A _ beautiful 
school, Advantages of N. Y. 
city. All departments. [l- 
@ lustrated circulars. Refer to 
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NEw York, Troy. 


Emma Willard School. 


Preparation for all colleges open to women. Four years’ Aca- 
demic.course ; aduate caret Departments of Music and 


Gr 
Art. 83d year opens Sept. 23, 1 
Was ALICE Knox, Principal. 





Oun10, Cincinnati. 
The Clifton School. 


In Cincinnati’s most beauti- 
ful suburb. Under the direc- 


tion of Miss E. A. ELy, A.M. Fall term opens Sept. 23, 189'. Fits 
for the best Colleges. ae» Academic Course Yeeeeres irls 
useful life. Advanced classes in History, Lan- 


fora beg: mem 
guages, Practic: 
received into residence. 


al Political Economy. A limited number of girls 
Send for circulars. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2101 and 2103 Spruce Street. 


The Walton-Wellesley School. Forcmus. 


Possesses finest private property in cit; a. Boarding and day. 
15th year. Academic, College ip ¢ Ay Musical Depts. For 
illus. cat. and refs., address Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4046 Walnut Street. 


The Pennsylvania School for Girls. 


College Preparatory, Academic, Grammar and Primary Grades. 
Music, Languages and Art. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburg, 700 Western Ave. 
St. Xavier’s Academy for Girls. 


Fifty-second year. Sisters of Mercy in charge. Home care and 
comforts. bs gonen me | equipped. Location among Westmore-~ 
land hills and unexcelled For: ealth and ek: Address 

RECTRESS, Beatty, Pa. 





PENNSYLVANIA, South ony _ aa , 
ure! 001 for Girls. ar an 
Bishopthorpe. College Pre atory Course . ie rior 
Instruction in Music, Art, Physical Culture. Healthful, pic- 
turesque bag + ona, Lag life. Twenty-ninth year begins, 
ednesday, Sept. 
bs “a. y ay OAKLEY, Bachelor of Letters, Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Washington. 
Washington Female Seminary. 


Fall term opens September 9. 
Miss N. SHERRARD, Principal. 





OuI0, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares for all colleges open to women. 
Second term begins February 4, 1896. 





VireiniA, Hollins. 
$ $ FoR Youne LapigEs. 54th session 
Hollins Institute optus “Sept. oth. i800. Eclectic 
courses in all Lan; es and Sciences, Art, Music and Elocution. 
Situated in Valley of Virginia. Climate unexcelled. Minerah 
Waters. For information address, Cuas. L, CockE, Supt. 
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ACADEMICAL AND PREPARATORY, 


BOTH SEXES. 





THE HENRY C. DEMILLE BOARDING SCHOOL. 


ma A 





: This school—a memorial to the late Henry C. DeMille—is situated among the pines of the 
‘a A Ramapo Mountains of New Jersey, about an hour from New York. The handsome build- 
ings, which are separated for the boys and girls, respectively, are ventilated and heated 
- scientifically, and are well lighted by gas. 
opportunity for out-of-door exercise. Bicycling, sketching, botanizing in the fields, as well 
as visits to New York City for the opera and concerts, under proper chaperonage, are a 
few of many advantages offered. The scholars have been graded, after much thought, 
into four departments—the Primary, Intermediate, Junior and Senior. 


A domain of seventy-six acres furnishes ample 


In the more 


advanced classes, aside from the thorough training in French, German, Latin, Greek—drawing, physics, chem- 
istry (with their laboratories), and mathematics through trigonometry—there are several courses unique in 


their character and their high grade of excellence. 


A catalogue giving the general scheme of education, with 


some illustrations of the school buildings and their surroundings, may be had by addressing Mrs. H. C. DeMille, 
at Pompton, New Jersey; but the real beauty of the place, the views from the sunny bed-chambers o’er lake and 
mountains beyond, the healthful odor of the pines, the home-life,—these can be made known by a visit only. 








~ACADEMICAL AND PREPARATORY, | 


GIRLS. 





WEsT VIRGINIA, near Wheeling. 
Mont de Chantal Academy. | 
Under the direction of the Sisters of the Visitation. For 
a THE DIRECTRESS. 





Vireinis, Warrenton. 


Fauquier Institute for Young Ladies. 
The 38th year begins Sept. 17, 1896. Situated in Piedmont re- 
gen of Virginia, on Southern aE. 54 miles from Washington. 


‘ ted. For catalogue address 
saenmaamanals GEORGE G. BUTLER, A.M., Principal. 


~ACADEMICAL AND PREPARATORY, 


BOTH SEXES. 











MassacHvusetTts, Wilbraham. 


Wesleyan Academy. 

Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, Arts, and 
Music, Enlarged endowment insures superior advantages at 
moderate expense. 79th year, Winter term opens Jan. ist, 1896. 
For Catalogue, address Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 





New JERSEY, Hackettstown. 
Co-educational. Pre- 


Hackettstown Institute. [orccior'tne pest Col. 
leges. Music, Art, Elocution and Commercial Branches. Best 


ts class. Location unsurpassed. $255 per annum. 
Seeclenes ces: Rev. W. P. Fees, BD. esident. 


New JERSEY, Hightstown. 


Peddie Institute. 

for College, Teaching, Business. Courses in German, 
Fen Music, Art. SFoth sexes. 29th year opens ~— =. 
Add ’ 





ddress Rev. JosePH E. PERRY, PH.D. pal. 





NEw JERSEY, Matawan. 


Glenwood Collegiate Institute. far °c: 

. Prepares for any college—business—society. Heath 
Cee eh anad cometort of students amply provided for. Military 
drill, calisthenics, croquet, tennis, etc. An experienced cook and 
full corps of thoroughly trained teachers. Catalogue. 


$300. 60th 





New York, Claverack. 


The Hudson River Institute. a 

ssical Seminary of high grade for boys and girls. auti- 
fut sad healthful location in the Hudson River Valley. A record 
of forty-two years of uninterrupted successful educational work. 
Conservatory of Music. Art and Elocution. 43d year begins Sept. 


o S 
16. For catalogues addres: Rev. A. H. Fuack, A.M., Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport. ; 
Williamsport Dickinson Seminary. 

, 1. Regular and Elective Courses. Degrees con- 
ce its jondolle * Music, Art, Modern Languages specialties. 


, home comforts. Write for catalogue. 
a: Sreendeaaaen tears E. J. GRAY, D.D., President. 





RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 


Friends School for Both Sexes. 


Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 18 States. 
All denominations. Thorough work in English, Science, Classics 
Music and Art. Address AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B. 


MUSICAL. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, Kimball Hall. 


American Conservatory of Music. 


Music and Dramatic Art. Catalogue mailed free. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
New England Conservatory of Music. 


{me coating. Conservatory v4 America.) 
‘ounded by Dr. E. Tourgée. Car. FAELTEN, Director. 
Send for Prospectus, giv: full information. 
"RANK W. HALE, General Manager. 





NEw YorK, New York City, 356 West 20th Street. 


Albert W. Berg. 


Piano, Organ, and Harmony. Manuscript Music revised for 
publication. Office, 25 Union Square (Wm. A. Pond & Co.) 


NEw YorK, New York City, 19 and 21 East 14th Street. 


Metropolitan College of Music of the 
University of the State of New York. Residence department 
for non-resident students. Dettay, Buck, Pres.; Albert Ross 
Parsons, Principal Piano Dept.; H. W. Greene, Principal Vocal 
Dept. Special year course, $200. Opens Sept. 10. 


Ou1I0, Cincinnati. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 

Miss CLARA Baovr, Directress. A thorough musical education 
after methods of foremost European Conservatories. Re. e 
Department for Young Ladies. Students can enter at any time. 

‘or catalogue address Miss CLARA Baur. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CONNECTICUT, New London. 


Instruction for Epileptics. 

A delightful home; careful and judicious instruction, combined 
with the most approved system of treatment, under a physician 
of long experience in this disease. Send for circulars ana refer- 
ences. WILLIAMSON. 


The Bliss School of Electricity. 


The only institution in the country where practical electrical 
engineering is thoroughly and exclusively taught. Books open 
until Sept. 15. Course opens Oct. 1. Catalogue upon application. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, 3156 Indiana Avenue. 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hos- 
pital of Chicago, Ill, 7he, thirty-sixth an- 
wil 


nual course of lectures 

commence September 10, 1895, New College Building. 
Equality insex. New hospital of 275 beds now open. 
0} 


Send for announcement. SEPH R. Coss, M.D. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 23 Irvington Street. 


Posse Gymnasium. 


ana by Baron Nils Posse. Eighth year begins Wednesday, 
t. 16, Normal courses of two and three years. Summer 
pon = For further information address PossE GYMNASIUM. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 42 and 46 St. Botolph Street. 


The Allen Gymnasium and College of 
The desi of this institution is to 

Gymnastics. give to those desiring to teach, a thor- 
ough understanding, ee yng poe ractically, of gymnastics 
on the American Plan, and to quali fy hem to conduct Gymna- 
ae. to fill the position of Gymnastic Instructors in Colleges, or 
pon nobiles of Gymnastics in Public Schools. This College is the 
pe. tdi of the Normal course of the Allen Gymnasium, whose 
uates are doing valuable work in various parts of the coun- 

ry. For particulars address 





Mary E. ALLEN. 


Manual Training. 


FREE COURSES ~ TEACHERS, for both Gram- 
mar and High School Work, at t. LOYD TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL, established by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, in 
Boston. 

Time for each course, October ist to June Ist. 


Address GUSTAF LARSSON, Principal, 
39 North Bennet St., Boston, Mass. 





ee 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway. Eighth 
Amy Morris Romany Director. 


Cammerers 


year will begin September 29th. 


BOSTON 


and Training 
Tremont St., 
Richand poor 





9 INSTITUTE 


School. 41 
Boston: 
welcome’ 








SUMMER SCHOOL. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 


Sauveur Amherst Summer School. 


July 6th—August 14th, at Amherst College. Twenty-eight 
courses offered. Programme free. Address 
Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Hyde Park. 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 
Jienctennts year begins July 13, 1896. Send for 80-page cir- 
a WILLIAM A. Mowry, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cottage City. 


Summer Institute. ovr mw rae Arzaytic Ocean. 


750 present tp Ld 1895 from 39 States. Send for 80-page circular 
LLIAM A. Mowry, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 
A. W. Room Manager School ‘of Methods, Worcester, Mass. 





"MASSACHUSETTS, Lexington. 


H. E. Holt’s 


Institute of Vocal Harmony for ‘eachers of vocal music. Thir- 
teenth annual session opens at Lexington, Mass., July 14, and 
closes with graduating exercises, July 31, _— Send for cir- 
culars. Address Mus. H. E. Hout, Sec’y. 





VIRGINIA, Charlottesville. 


Summer Law Lectures. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 27th summer. 


For catalogue, address 


July 1 to Sept. 1,1896. 
DEAN SUMMER LAW SCHOOL. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 
July 6—August 15, 1896. 
German. yrensh Spa, Trallan, Eng ig Me Rha pe 


on Chemistry, Botany, Drawing and Art, Mechanical Draw- 
Designing, and Experimenta Engineeri ng. 


ingen circulars apply to 
DAVID F. HOY, Ithaca, N. Y. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
..SUMMER SCHOOL... 


For descriptive pamphlet, apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Cambridge, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SUMNER MEETING. 
Philadelphia, July 6-31. 


FIVE DEPAR «MENTS.—A. Literature and History 
(Roman Year). B. Psychology. C. Music. 
D. Science. E. Mathematics. 


Courses by 35 lecturers, givin, 
Among tho lecturers , eo fen ~ 











WiC. 
r. 
Uni: 


versity of Americe). Profess 
dress 


MUNROE SMITH (Colum bia). For further information, ad 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director, 
im South Fifteenth St., Philadelphia. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF THE 


Sisters of the Church, 


Brookwood, Garrisons-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


(One hour by rail from New York.) 


The house will be open during the months of 2 rane, July, 
ee and bey yay Pupils can enter at any tim 
: From ‘0 $70 a month. 
iy to the Sister = charge, 6 East 53d Street, New York, who 
Be gat 00 9 to abe J 4 — er particulars. 
t a Summer Home rather than a sum- 
a. ag a AL part of each day will be spent in study—out- 
of-door sketching, bagen = The Sisters desire to | rovide a 


to 





witt 


x with oe 
joymen’ preparing 
able to study and also enjoy 


the free country life. 





HOW TO THINK IN 

FRENCH, 
GERMAN, 

SPANISH. 


and understand) 


ut 


(and of course inte. 


| 
a 
| 


May be learned at the 
OCEAN CHAUTAUQUA, 
POINT O’ WOODS, GREAT SOUTH BEACH, L. I. 
Less than three hours from New York City. 


Summer School of Languages. 


THIRD SEASON, July 6 to Aug. 14, 1896. 
Address the Director, Fret. CHAS. F. KROEH, 
(Author of “How to Think in French ” 
Hoboken, N. J. 





STEVENS INSTITUTE OF Wasecar, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Architectural 


Architecture; Mechanical & 
Drawing; Mechanics; Steam 


Engineering (Loco., Station’y 
and Marine); Electricity; 
Plumbing and Heating; Min- 
ing; Civil Engineering, etc. 
References Everywhere. Free 
Circular. State Subject you, 
wish to Study. 


Draftsmen, Machinists, 


Steam Engineers, Elec- 
trical Workers, Plumb- 


\ ers, Steam Fitters, Min- 


ers, Civil Engineers and 


§ young men wishing tc 
learn trades and professions. 


The International 
Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton, Pa. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


NEw York, New York City, 3 East 14th Street. 
Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 


Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Established, 1855. 








CoLoRADO, Denver, Room 808 Kittredge Building. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency. 


Freb. Dick, manager, Ex-State Superintendent. 


We can assist competent teachers to desirable positions ani 


aid school Directors in the selection of qualified teachers. 
New York, Albany, 24 State St. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency. 


Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. As- 


‘sists teachers in obtaining positions. 
Ha ARLAN ‘P. FRENCH, Manager. 





VACANCIES IN SCROGLS poomzt Ped. rit 


WANTED—TEACHERS to send stamp for circulars, 


to THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 
J. A. WILLAMETTE, NASHVILLE, TENN.; or 
J. R. FRITH, Jr., Box 1214, New YorkK *CiTy. 


AN AGEN ence. If it mereiy hears of vacancies 


and tells you is something, but if it is asked to rec- 
about them, THAT ommend a teacher, and recommends 


you, that is RECOMMENDS. Cc. ‘Siracuse, N'Y. 


more. Ours 








| W.F. Jarvis, Mang’r. 


is valuable in proportion to its influ. | 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





recommended by the New York Edu- 


TEACHER cational Bureau have given excel- 


lent satisfaction because this Bureau has been long established, a 
wide acquaintance, unusual facilities, and an enviable reputation 
for careful selection. No charge for supplying teachers. Do you 
want a better position or know where a teacher is wanted for any 
kind of work ? Lettersconfidential; circularfor stamp. Graduates 


tions. schootsheartily RAEXCOMMENDED. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, No. 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 
WINSHIP 3 
T E A C H E R Tiniias, 
AGENCY 


3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 





Prompt Attention, 


Courteous 
Treatment, 


Best Equipment. 





THE CORTINA METHOD, 
Intended for use in Schools and self-study. 


| Spanish, French, English, 


In 20 Lessons, $1.50. 


Other TEXT-BOOKS, send for “Cortina Library.” 
Cortina Academy of Languages, 44 West 84th St., N. ¥. 








LY hay ON IMPROVING THE 


MAILED FOR 10 CENTS 


MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROAD WAY NEW YORK 











EASTERN « TEACHERS’ « AGENCY, Mi F- FOSTER, Mange 


50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. - 


TELEPHONE, BOSTON, 775-2. 


Teachers furnished for all grades of public and private schools, Specialists in any desired branches, Tutors and 
Governesses. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The fifty states and territories of the 
Union (not including Alaska) had, with 
the week ending Saturday, May 16, 
completed the appointment of delegates to the con- 
vention which will assemble at St. Louis on the 16th 
of June. The McKinley tidal wave had been roll- 
ing ever higher as the state conventions were held 
one after another; and when the Republicans of 
Vermont on April 29 declared for McKinley in- 
stead of for Reed, while on April 30 under circum- 
stances of the wildest excitement and enthusiasm 
the Republicans of Illinois abandoned their own 
candidate, Senator Cullom, and declared for Mc- 
Kinley by a vote of 832 to 503,—it became apparent 
that the coalition against Ohio’s candidate could not 
possibly offer successful resistance to a movement 
that was of the people rather than the politicians. 
On May 7 the Indiana convention was held in In- 
dianapolis, and the opponents of McKinley exerted 
themselves to the utmost to prevent the sending of 
an instructed delegation to St. Louis. But their 
efforts only made their defeat the more conspicuous 
and overwhelming. The Michigan convention was 
held on the same day, and it declared for McKinley 
with scarcely a dissenting voice. On the day be- 
fore, the Republicans of California had endorsed 
McKinley with unmistakable enthusiasm. The 
total number of delegates to the convention is 916. 
The number of votes necessary to secure a nomina- 
tion will be 459. It has been claimed by the active 
promoters of Mr. McKinley’s canvass that at least one 
hundred more delegates than the number necessary 
to make a choice are pledged in advance for their 
candidate. 


The McKinley 
Tidal Wave, 


Mr. McKinley’s support is as wide as 
the Other the country; while no other candidate 
Candidates. il] enter the convention with much 

strength outside of the delegates from his own state 

or immediate section. Thus Speaker Reed will be 
voted for on the first ballot by the delegates from 

Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode 

Island, together with some scattered members of 

several Southern delegations. Senator Allison will 

be supported by the delegates from his own state of 

Iowa, and a very few from Southern states. Gov- 

ernor Morton, for whom so much outside strength 

was at one time claimed by his manager, Mr. Platt, 
seems to have no delegates except those of the state 


Strength of 


of New York; and it will be difficult to hold these 
together, inasmuch as the popular sentiment 
throughout the state is far more strongly inclined 
toward McKinley than toward Morton. Senator 
Quay will receive the votes of the Pennsylvania 
delegation on the first ballot, unless he shall have 
decided to end the farce before allowing it to go as 
far as an actual vote. Governor Bradley, of Ken- 
tucky, now expects to have his name presented, and 
to secure the support of more than half of the 
delegates of his own state. The other candidates 
have disappeared. 


McKinley's Nom- Unless, therefore, something entirely 
ination Practi- unexpected should happen before the 
cally Certain. Convention meets, Mr. William Mc- 
Kinley, Jr., of Ohio, will be nominated either by 
acclamation or by a good majority on the first bal- 
lot. Mr. McKinley has from the beginning been the 
most prominent of all the Republican candidates. 
His character and his general attitude toward the 
principal questions of the day are quite as well 


‘known as those of any man in the Republican party. 


Four years ago he was chosen as permanent chair- 
man of the great Minneapolis convention, which 
renominated President Harrison. At that time, a 
combination of Republican politicians, headed by 
Mr. Platt, of New York,—striving to compass in 
some way the defeat of Mr. Harrison,—selected Mr. 
McKinley as their candidate; and the attempt was 
made to ‘‘ stampede ’’ the convention in favor of its 
presiding officer. The Ohio delegation changed its 
vote to McKinley, and for a moment it seemed quite 
possible that an irresistible impulse might do for 
this favorite son of Ohio what had been done under 
somewhat similar circumstances for Garfield in the 
convention of 1880. But Mr. McKinley protested 
with earnestness; and those who pretend that he 
was a party to the attempt to nominate him at that 
time do him great injustice. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that there was a very general 
agreement on the floor of the Minneapolis conven 
tion that McKinley should be the nominee in 1896. 
That great gathering of 1892 was divided into two 
almost equal parts, one part passionately demand- 
ing the nomination of Blaine, in spite of his illness 
and declination, while the other half sturdily, and 
at length successfully, held ouu for Harrison. One 
sentiment, however, pervaded the whole conven- 














tion, and it would be impossi- 
ble to say which half enter- 
tained it most heartily. That 
sentiment was one of admira- 
tion for Mr. McKinley and of 
expressed or tacit understand- 
ing that he should have the 
nomination of 1896 for the ask- 
ing. It has not suited the pur- 
poses of the Warwicks of the 
Republican party to remem- 
ber how pervasive was this 
McKinley sentiment in 1892 


But the plain voters who are / 
not Warwicks, and whose own 4 
personal interests are not z Z ys 
bound up with those of any Ly), Bs 
particular candidate, do not so NM Yi} 
4 Y, 
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The great mass of 
voters in a democ- 
racy will always 
seek a leader and a name to 
rally around. Most men seem 
to have forgotten that the chief 
fact in the psychology of the 
political situation this year has 
been the absence of the magical 
name and the magnetic per- 
sonality of James G. Blaine. 
For more than! twenty years, 
a great part of the Republican 
party had been devotedly at- 
tached to Mr. Blaine and had 
desired his election to the 
presidency above all other po- 
litical objects. There had been 
nothing local or sectional in 
the support of Mr. Blaine, 
and his death made room 
in the popular Republican heart for some one 
else. Mr. McKinley, who is not a pretentious man, 
but rather a very modest and unassuming one, 
would be quite the last to claim for himself that 
extraordinary power of captivation which kept men 
for a whole generation under‘ the spell of Mr. 
Blaine’s ambitious leadership. But if the Ohio citi- 
zen is not so dazzling a figure, it is only a pitiable 
mark of ignorance or blind prejudice to set Mr. Mc- 
Kinley down as a personage lacking in distinction, — 
a commonplace politician without any mind of his 
own or any strong characteristics, or an amiable 
and time-serving public man of inferior intelligence, 
vacillating opinions, and scant endowment of cour- 
age. Mr. McKinley is, on the contrary, one of the 
strongest and most satisfactory political figures the 
United States has produced in the past generation. 
He is a man of singular highmindedness, of true 
dignity without affectation, and of a sterling in- 
tegrity that all who know him regard as his domi- 
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From a new photograph taken for the Mail and Express, copyrighted by S. V. Courtney, Canton, 0. 


WILLIAM M’KINLEY, JR., OF OHIO. 


nant trait. Through his long service in Congress 
he held the esteem and respect not only of his Re- 
publican colleagues, but also of his Democratic 
opponents, to an extent perhaps unequaled in the 
case of anv other Republican congressman since the 
party began. 


Mr. McKinley is unquestionably the 
advocate of a high protective tariff. 
But if one may believe the speeches 
and the platforms that have emanated from fifty 
state Republican conventions this year, Mr. Mc- 
Kinley simply represents his party on the tariff 
question. A great national party was never more 


Protection as a 
Republican 
Dogma. 


unanimous on an important question of public policy 
than are the Republicans of the United States to-day 
in their profession of faith in protective tariffs. 
Some years ago, there seemed to be growing up 
gradually a free-trade wing of the Republican 
party, especially in the Mississippi valley. But the 









THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


Republicans of Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Illinois are no longer doubtful on the tariff question, 
but are as unanimously outspoken for stiff and un- 
compromising protection as the Pennsylvanians 
themselves. The tariff of 1890,—known as the Mc- 
Kinley bill, because Mr. McKinley was chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House, and 
leader of his party on the floor, —was at least a con- 
sistent measure, to the making of which great study 
had been devoted; and the outcome was the expres- 
sion of a broad theory rather than a mere jumble of 
log-rolling concessions to clamorous private inter- 
ests. There was a reaction; and in the Congressional 
elections immediately following the promulgation 
of the new tariff bill the Democrats gained a great 
victory. 


The The verdict of the people was appar- 
Anti-McKinley ently in favor of an entirely different 
— theory—namely, that of a tariff for 
revenue only. The Democrats were therefore justi- 
fied in repealing the McKinley tariff. Their weak- 
ness was exhibited, however, when they undertook 
to obey the popular mandate in substituting a 
revenue tariff for a high protective one. The meas- 
ure that they produced was a miserable makeshift, 
utterly lacking in logic, partial to some interests 
and hostile to others, savagely mutilating the con- 
sistent protective system of the McKinley bill. It 
was more objectionable as a discriminating tariff 
than its predecessor was, while proving itself neither 
in theory nor in results to be a tariff for revenue. 
The industries of the United States, although devel- 
oped under a protective policy, could in our opinion 
adapt themselves to the changed conditions that 
would result from the adoption of a non-discriminat- 
ing, reasonable tariff for revenue only. But the 
country seems now to have discovered that it pre- 
fers an isolating policy of protection rather than a 
policy which would reach free trade by the process 
of battering holes in the protection walls at hap- 
hazard intervals. 


There is another great question that 
this year’s campaign seems destined to 
settle for some years to come, and that 
is the question of our monetary standard. A few 
years ago, the Republican party was rather ambig- 
uously committed to a “‘ bimetallism ’’ which pre- 
ferred to wait for international action, but was not 
definitely against some possible plan of separate 
American restoration of silver as a full money metal. 
The country was trying to get the bearings of the 
subject; and the average politician, like the average 
citizen, had not altogether made up his mind. Those 
who have been so cock sure that they know all about 
the currency question,—whether free silver men or 
gold standard men,—have not in fact been much 
wiser than their fellow citizens who were in doubt. 
The currency question has a good many sides, and 
it allows room for a great variety of truly honest 
and fairly intelligent opinions. But out of the 
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nebulous state of the American public mind two 
diametrically opposite conclusions have been taking 
solid form. One conclusion is that the United States, 
—which is in fact upon the gold basis like the other 
chief commercial nations,—cannot afford to cut 
away from these moorings, and must therefore give 
the world firm notice that America will make con- 
tracts and do business on the same basis which now 
underlies the exchanges of the world. 
Republicans This is the view that nearly all of the 
e fora Republicans of the United States 
Gold’ Standard. have at length adopted. The mone- 
tary planks in the state platforms this year are very 
different from those of former years, for they are 
no longer timid and ambiguous, with the exception 
of one or two adopted very early in the season. The 
most oracularly meaningless of all was that which 
the Ohio Republicans adopted; and this fact more 
than anything else has endangered Mr. McKinley’s 
nomination. It is asserted in behalf of Mr. McKin- 
ley that he was in no wise responsible for the phras- 
ing of the Ohio platform; but it would have been 
far better if his own state had taken as clear a stand 
as the Republicans of Indiana and Illinois have 
assumed. The Republicans of Illinois declared 
themselves opposed 
‘*to any and every scheme that will give to this coun- 
try a currency in any way depreciated or debased, or in 
any respect inferior to the money of the most advanced 
and intelligent nations of the earth. We favor the use 
of silver as currency, but to the extent only, and under 
such restrictions, that parity with gold can be main- 
tained.” 


The financial plank of the Indiana platform, 
adopted May 7, reads as follows: 

‘¢ We are firm and emphatic in our demand for honest 
money. We believe that our money should not be in- 
ferior to the money of the most enlightened nations of 
the earth. We are unalterably opposed to every scheme 
that threatens to debase or depreciate our currency. 
We favor the use of silver as currency, but to the 
extent only and under such regulations that its parity 
with gold can be maintained, and in consequence are 
opposed to the free, unlimited, and independent coinage 
of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1.” 


These monetary expressions adopted by the Repub- 
licans of Illinois and Indiana represent unquestion- 
ably the overwhelming opinion of the Republican 
party, except in the far West and in some parts of 
the South. It is not likely that more than one-tenth 
of the delegates to the St. Louis convention will 
represent the free-silver doctrine. The California 
convention declared for free silver, but it also en- 
dorsed McKinley as the candidate; and this, if it 
means anything, must be interpreted as meaning 
that California Republicans are for the party first 
and for their minority views on monetary questions 
only as a secondary consideration. The Colorado 
delegation, under the lead of Senator Teller, will be 
disposed to put the silver question first and the party 
second. Senator Wolcott, who though a free-silver 
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SENATOR HENRY M. TELLER, OF COLORADO. 


man had declared that he would support the action 
of the St. Louis gathering, was not sustained by the 
majority of the Colorado convention. Senator 
Teller received an endorsement of the most ardent 
description, and the entire delegation to St. Louis 
was instructed to act with Teller to the end. 


It is morally certain that the St. Louis 


Where : ¥ 
Mr. McKinley convention will adopt a monetary plank 


Stands. —~_ equivalent in meaning to those that 
most of the states have already adopted. Many 
well-meaning persons, particularly in New York 
city and other Eastern communities, have been 
much disturbed in their minds by the vehemence 
and clamor with which the opponents of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley have been calling upon that gentleman to 
define his position on the money question. For 
many days the Wall street element,—always predis- 
posed to hysteria, and singularly deficient in ordi- 
nary common sense,—was kept in a state bordering 
upon frenzy, because Mr. McKinley would not 
gratify his opponents by expressing himself upoa 
the questions of the day. Yet, all this time, noth- 
ing was so manifest in the drift of public opinion 
as the emergence of the Republican party from all 
fog and doubt on the money question; and nothing 
was plainer than that any Republican, whether 
McKinley, Allison, Reed, or Robert T. Lincoln, if 
nominated at St. Louis, would have to stand 
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squarely upon an anti-silver platform. The election 
does not occur until next November. If Mr. Mc- 
Kinley should be nominated he would be obliged to 
endorse the St. Louis platform, and furthermore 
would be compelled to express his opinions with the 
utmost clearness in his letter of acceptance and in 
subsequent utterances through the eighteen weeks 
more or less that must intervene between the con- 
vention and the election. Nothing could have been 
less needful ‘than all this frantic appeal for Mr. 
McKinley’s views on the silver question. Nobody 
who is fairly well informed has supposed for a 
moment that Mr. McKinley’s monetary views differ 
in any important respect from those of John Sher- 
man, William B. Allison, Benjamin Harrison, 
Thomas B. Reed, or any other prominent Republi- 
can who lives east of the Missouri River. 


What the money market might better 
have concerned itself about was the 
life and death struggle going on in the 
Democratic party over this same question of gold 
and silver. While the Republicans were emerging, 
clear and strong, for sound money against free silver, 


The Democrats 
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Money Question. 


_the Democrats have seemed, all things considered, 


to be gravitating toward the opposite pole. The 
Southern states are apparently more determined 
than ever to bring the money question into the front 
place and to array themselves upon the side of sil- 
ver; while in the great Middle West the free-silver 
wing of the party seems stronger than ever before. 
It is significant of the turn of the tide that Governor 
Claude Matthews, of Indiana, who is a Presidentia? 
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aspirant, should have abandoned his non-committal 
attitude and come out for free silver; while ex- 
Governor Campbell, of Ohio, also a candidate, is 
making it clear that he is quite open to conviction 
on the question. The Illinois Democracy, under the 
intense and powerful leadership of Governor Alt- 
geld, who is one of the foremost advocates of free 
coinage, is likely to give its adherence to that doc- 
trine in the Chicago convention. Ex-Governor Boies, 
of Iowa, will head the delegation of his state, and 
will be a candidate for the Presidential nomination 
on a free-silver platform. He is regarded in many 
quarters as the most probable nominee. Mr. Bryan, 
of Nebraska, also very conspicuous as a writer and 
orator on the side of free-silver coinage, will be the 
most influential member of the delegation from his 
state. Mr. Bland, Senator Vest and their pro-silver 
friends will control the delegation from Missouri; 
while Senator Blackburn seems much more likely 
than Secretary Carlisle to typify the sentiments of 
the Kentucky delegation. It begins, therefore, to 
seem probable that the Eastern Democrats, repre- 
senting the gold-standard views of President Cleve- 
land, will find themselves in a minority at Chicago 
in July. Such is the present outlook. 


Nothing very decisive has occurred in 
the Cuban situation since last month, 
although a little flutter of excitement 
was occasioned in May by the fact that two or three 
American citizens, captured by the Spanish on board 
the filibustering schooner Competitor, were sum- 
marily sentenced to death by court-martial. Our 
government at once protested, taking the ground 
that under existing treaties between the United 
States and Spain these men are entitled to a regular 
trial before the civil tribunals. Execution of the 
sentences was accordingly postponed; and it is not 
likely that Spain will ever venture to put these 
Americans to death. The letters sent from Cuba by 
special representatives of the New York newspapers 
have been particularly offensive to General Wey- 
ler; in consequence of which several more of the 
American -correspondents have been expelled from 
the island, among them being Mr. James Creelman, 
representing the World. Mr. Creelman’s high 
reputation for pains taking accuracy, established in 
the war between Japan and China, serves him in 
’ good stead when his statements of fact are disputed 
by the Spanish military authorities in Cuba. Mr. 
Creelman charges against the Spanish generals a 
policy of deliberate butchery of inoffensive Cuban 
laborers that is brutal and shocking in the extreme. 
Reluctant as we are to believe that so atrocious a 
policy could be pursued in this closing decade of 
the nineteenth century, we must nevertheless accept 
as truthful the descriptions which Mr. Creelman and 
other American correspondents have sent. The Atlan- 
tic Squadron of our new navy remains in readiness ; 
and so great is its strength that it could drive Spain 
from Cuba on a week’s notice with perfect ease. 
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GOVERNOR ALTGELD, OF ILLINOIS. 


One of the truly historical events of the 
past month has been the signing of the 
so-called ‘‘ Greater New York bill” by 
Governor Morton. This act unites the municipali- 
ties of New York City and Brooklyn, and adds to 
them Long Island City, a place of approximately 
50,000 people, and Staten Island, which lies in New 
York Harbor. The aggregate population now ex- 
ceeds 3,000,000, and there is ample room for several 
millions more in unoccupied areas on Staten Island 
and Long Island, and north of the Harlem River. 
Brooklyn, with its population of approximately 
1,200,000 souls, has never had any self-centred ex- 
istence. It has been merely a great residential dis- 
trict of the metropolis. The highest ends of mu- 
nicipal progress will doubtless be served by the 
consolidation. Much of the opposition which was 
expressed against the bill signed by Governor Mor- 
ton was due, not to a disapproval of the project of a 
Greater New York, but to the particular method. 
For some time to come the union will exist only in 
name. A commission must now be designated to 
devise a charter and recommend a practical scheme 
for making the union a working affair. Many be- 
lievers in consolidation would greatly have preferred 
that a charter should be first drawn up and then 
submitted to the people of the Greater New York 
for ratification, the adoption of the charter carrying 
with it the approval of consolidation. But the order 
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HON. ANDREW H. GREEN, OF NEW YORK. 






has been reversed. To Mr. Andrew H. Green, of 
New York City, more than to any one else, belongs 
the credit of the splendid consummation. Mr. Green 
has worked for many years to bring about this ob- 
ject, and his efforts have been entirely disinterested 
and public-spirited. Many good things in the past 
history of New York have been accomplished 
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through Mr. Green’s efforts, no other man having 
done more than he to promote the laying out of Cen- 
tral Park, the reservation of the great new parks 
north of the Harlem River, the utilization of the 
Hudson bank for the magnificent Riverside Drive 
and Park, and several other matters of large conse- 
quence to the people of the city. 


It is altogether reasonable to expect that 
the success of the Greater New York 
project will hasten the accomplishment 
of several much-needed projects for improving the 
transit facilities of the metropolis. At least two new 
bridges, besides the great Brooklyn Bridge now ex- 
isting, are urgently needed across the East River. 
The project of a bridge across the Hudson River 
seems to be taking on definite engineering and 
financial plans, and its construction will not only 
serve the convenience of travelers from the West 
and South, but will also have the effect to increase 
very greatly the suburban population on the New 
Jersey side of the river. The congestion of north 
and south transit lines on Manhattan Island grows 
constantly more serious, and the speedy construc- 
tion of the proposed underground line is to be de- 
sired above all things. Meanwhile, there has been 
much talk of radical improvements in the elevated 
railway system, a second story for express trains 
having been proposed, with a bicycle track to crown 
the whole structure. What New York wants first is 
the absolute assurance that the rapid-transit under- 
ground line will not be abandoned or postponed; and 
then it may consider the immediate improvement of 
the elevated system. There can be no danger that 
the traffic will not suffice to make both systems busy 
and profitable. 


Transit 
Projects. 


In Europe there has been a lull, pending 
the Czar’s coronation. Now that the 
great event has passed into history, with 
due magnificence and éclat, we are told we may see 
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THE PROPOSED DOUBLE DECK AND BICYCLE-PATH REARRANGEMENT OF THE ELEVATED ROADS. 
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fresh developments of Russian policy that will 
astonish us not alittle. In South Africa things are 
at a deadlock, with no present prospect of getting 
any better. In England, the ministry seems to be 
floundering in the midst of legislative proposals 
which it will be unable to carry, but which have 
filled the country with clamors of controversy that, 
so far as can be seen at present, are warranted to 
last until the end of the century. 


The ill-Luck of ‘There is an uneasy impression in the 
passer British air that the new government 
* is not exactly having the good luck 

which was hoped for it. Never was so strong a 
ministry, so united a majority behind it, or such 
a galaxy of notable men in office. Never was the 
opposition so disheartened, outnumbered, and demor- 
alized. But, somehow or other, the ministry of all 
the talents, with a majority of all the votes, seems 
to be unfortunate, both at home and abroad. It may 
not be Lord Salisbury’s fault, or Mr. Chamberlain’s; 
but nothing they put their hands to prospers. The 
feeblest and most distracted of English ministers 
never had to face a more humiliating reverse than 
that which Lord Salisbury encountered in connec- 
tion with Armenia. After all his diplomacy, all his 
persuasion and all his menaces, the position of the 
Armenians has not been improved. Asa net result 
of the Russian distrust of the author of the Anglo- 
Turkish convention, the European concert has been 
broken up, and the Sultan can practically count 
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upon the support of Russia in opposing the demands 
of England. In the Western hemisphere, Lord Salis. 
bury gets ‘“‘no forrarder.’’ He has not been able to 
come to terms with Venezuela, and the whole affair 
continues to drag on,—except for the fact, reported 
about May 18, that Venezuela on advice of the 
United States agrees to pay the petty indemnity 
demanded for the arrest last year of a British police- 
man on the disputed frontier at Uruan. But this 
does not help the main controversy. 


But South Africa is the scene of the 
worst predicaments of the British min- 
istry. It is quite possible that any other 
minister in Mr. Chamberlain’s place would have no 
more to show as the result of four months of an 
active African policy than Mr. Chamberlain can 
produce to-day. One thing we may, however, be 
certain of; and that is, no minister, no matter how 
imbecile, could have less to show than the trophies 
which have fallen to the share of Mr. Chamberlain. 
President Kruger has had the best of Mr. Jameson; 
he has ‘‘ bested’? the Uitlanders; he has ‘“‘ bested ” 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and now he has “ bested ’’ Mr. 
Chamberlain. The net result of four months’ at- 
tempt to shake the position of the shrewd old gentle- 
man who is said to tyrannize over the Transvaal, 
has been to establish British impotence, to convince 
even Mr. Chamberlain himself that he can do noth- 
ing, and to reduce a somewhat high-flying Colonial 
Secretary to a condition of collapse. 
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Mr. Chamber- 
lain was one of 
the assets of the 
Empire. He began well. He 
seemed to.approach questions 
in the right spirit, and there 
was a cheery and confident 
ring about his assertions which 
for the moment stood him in 
good stead with the country. 
Here at last, it was thought, 
England had a strong man,— 
a@ man who knew his own 
mind, who knew what he could 
do, and who was determined 
to get it done. In place of 
that, we find out that Mr. 
Chamberlain is still Mr. Cham- 
berlain; a clever man, who 
does not know his facts ; who 
is inclined to bluster, and who, 
when fairly cornered, has a 
constitutional predisposition to 
plunge, even when the plunge 
will land him in the abyss. 
His method has not succeeded 
in South Africa; and as Mr. 
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world is watching with some degree of interest to see 
whether he will advance or retreat from a position 
which is manifestly untenable. It is now evident that 
the wily old man in Pretoria has been playing with 
Mr. Chamberlain for the last three months; and 
Mr. Chamberlain does not like it. It hurts his 
vanity, which is his most vulnerable point; and 
were it possible to do so desperate an act, no one 
would be surprised if he made good the words which 
he has been reported to utter, and dispatched an 
army corps to achieve by arms that which he has 
failed to secure by diplomacy. This, indeed, is what 
the advocates of immediate action have all along 
been working for. 

Their policy has been perfectly clear. 
When Dr. Jameson failed, their idea 
was that England should take up his 
cause, launch an ultimatum, and follow it up by 
the dispatch of a fully-equipped army of 20,000 to 
30,000 men. Believing this to be the only way out 
of the situation, they have worked toward that end 
with a steady perseverance. Twice Mr. Chamber- 
lain was reported to have declared, without reserve, 
that he longed for nothing so much as an oppor- 
tunity to wipe his slate clean and re-establish the 
impaired authority of Great Britain. “‘ If the Boers 
would only give me an excuse,”’ he said, *‘ there is 
nothing [ would like better.’’ It was further reported 
that he had sent private messages to President 
Kruger to the effect that he was perfectly prepared 
to fight the Boers, whether or not they had made an 
alliance with Germany; for he would never abandon 
the quasi-suzerainty secured by the Convention of 
1884. These stories have fostered the hopes of 
those who knew perfectly well from the first that 
President Kruger would never come to England. 
They told Mr. Chamberlain that Kruger would never 
come to London; but Mr. Chamberlain thought he 
knew better. ‘‘I have information,’’ he declared, 
**that you do not know anything about;” and for 
two months he buoyed himself up with the expecta- 
tion that President Kruger would come to negotiate 
on Mr. Chamberlain’s own terms. The result turned 
out exactly as the Uitlanders and their friends in 
England had predicted. 


President Kruger, after being some- 
what pressed for an answer to the 
invitation, showed his hand, and on 
the 21st of April dispatched a reply to Mr. Chamber- 
lain, which must have made that gentleman partic- 
ularly uncomfortable when he read it. President 
Kruger told him, in effect, that he would not come 
to London unless it was clearly understood that 
there should be no interference whatever with the 
internal affairs of the Transvaal. The dispatch pro- 
ceeded with uncompromising directness to demolish 
the only proposal which Mr. Chamberlain had 
made, other than that of inviting the President to 
visit the Colonial Office. If the Boers would adopt 
measures which would remedy the acknowledged 
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grievances of the Uitlanders, Mr. Chamberlain, as a 








quid pro quo, would give a complete guarantee in 
future to the Republic against any attack on its 
independence from any part of the British domin- 
ions, or from any foreign power. It is not difficult 
to see what an opening this gave to a diplomatist as 
wary as Paul Kruger. He replied, dryly, that 
Great Britain is at present under obligations to re- 
strain any attack upon the independence of the 
Transvaal fromthe British dominions; and that Mr. 
Chamberlain only therefore offers to give the Re- 
public what it already has. As for a guarantee 
against attack by a foreign power, ‘‘ this govern- 
ment has never desired or required any such guar- 
antee.”? With this dispatch the door was decisively 
closed on Mr. Chamberlain’s little scheme. 


What Would What would Mr. Chamberlain do to 
Mr. Chamberlain open it? For a short time the Uit- 
TryNext? —_ Janders and their friends believed 
that if Mr. Chamberlain found the door shut in his 
face, he would try to break it open by some military 
expedition. But they did not know Mr. Chamber- 
lain, nor did they realize the conditions under 
which he had to work. With asigh, Mr. Chamber- 
lain accepted the situation, and vented his wrath on 
the Uitlanders, whom he accused of having spoiled 
his game by preventing Kruger’s acceptance of his 
invitation, and also by fermenting an agitation in 
England, which irritated and alarmed the Boers. It 
is not the first time that prophets have been held 
responsible for the accuracy with which they pre- 
dicted events. We had therefore to witness the 
spectacle of Mr. Chamberlain awkwardly retreating 
before Paul Kruger, and recommending the Uit- 
landers to rely upon the justice of their cause, but 
practically telling them that they need no longer 
rely upon him for anything more than the writing 
of eloquent dispatches. The Uitlanders, upon their 
side, were furious, and fixed their hopes upon an 
agitation by the press that might coerce Mr. Cham- 
berlain into war with the Transvaal. Their efforts 
were not promising much success, when suddenly 
the cards were once more shuffled in their favor by 
the action of the Boers themselves. For, when 
everything was moving smoothly in their interest, 
they committed themselves to a course which, if 
persisted in, would have rendered it difficult to 
avoid hostilities. 


The fresh change of opinion was due 
to the sentences which were passed 
by the Pretoria. Court against the 
Uitlanders accused of participation in the insurrec- 
tion. The evidence against them was overwhelming. 
It was agreed that all the accused should plead - 
guilty. This they accordingly did, and, as a reward 
for thus saving the time of the courts and facilitat- 
ing the action of the Public Prosecutor, four leading 
men of the Reform Committee, including Colonel 
Rhodes—Mr. Cecil Rhodes’ brother—and Mr. Ham- 
mond, an American, were condemned to death. The 
sentences were at once commuted. Each of the other 
sixty of the accused was sentenced to a fine of 
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£2,000, two years’ imprisonment, and three years’ 
banishment. Considering that the accused repre- 
sented all the leading men of the gold mining com- 
munity, and that they were intimately connected 
with the British element throughout South Africa, 
the reinforcement which such a policy gave to the 
advocates of war with the Boers was evident. 


The No sooner, however, had the tide of 
os feeling risen against the Boers on ac- 
gram** count of the sentences passed on the 
Reformers, than President Kruger adroitly turned 
it the other way azain by publishing the telegrams 
which had passed in cipher between the Reformers 
at Johannesburg, Dr. Jameson, and the British South 
Africa Company at Cape Town. These telegrams 
confirm what has been publicly notorious ever since 
Mr. Rhodes visited England, but which had not been 
officially stated, except in the report of the Orange 
Free State delegates to their Volksraad. They show 
what Mr. Garrett in the Cape Times has over and 
over again admitted, that Mr. Rhodes supported by 
all the means at his disposal the attempt to over- 
throw the Transvaal government. He aided and 
abetted the insurrectionary movement, and mus- 
tered Jameson’s troopers in readiness to assist the 
Reformers after they had risen in rebellion. He 
acted, in short, as the Elizabethan worthies acted 
in the Low Countries, when with the great Queen’s 
connivance and support they fought the Spaniard 
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with whom England was at peace. A still more 
recent and pertinent precedent is to be found in the 
support given by the Czar, Alexander II., to the 
Servian revolt against the Sultan, with whom Russia 
was at peace. 


The situation being as it is, the only 
policy possible now is to let the Uitland- 
ers take their chances until the perma- 
nent forces underlying the situation have reasserted 
themselves. The loyal ‘* Afrikanders,’? whether 
British or Dutch, who were temporarily dismayed 
and confounded by the recent events, are beginning 
to find their feet, and to see that all is not lost in 
South Africa. Noris there any need of their despair- 
ing of the position so long as Mr. Rhodes lives, and 
is ready and willing to lead them. To get Mr. 
Rhodes back into the Cape Parliament as speedily 
as possible, to place him at the head of a united 
loyalist party working for the federation of South 
Africa, to reknit the shattered alliance between the 
English and Dutch loyalists at the Cape; in short, 
to secure for the Cape the headship of a united 
South Africa, instead of allowing that to be grasped 
by the Boers of the Transvaal—are the objects for 
which the most far seeing friends of the British 
Empire are working in South Africa. But it would 
be utterly fatal for the success of any such policy if 
there were any talk of military expeditions against 
the Boers. 
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The situation in the Transvaal is, how- 
ever, of less sensational interest than 
the position of affairs in Rhodesia. 
For some reason or other, not yet clearly discerned 
by the best authorities on the spot, the Matabele 
have risen, massacred ascore of English settlers, and 
threatened Bulawayo with a force estimated to be 
fifteen thousand strong. The reports have been 
singularly contradictory. Telegrams arrived day 
by day fora month which would have led us to 
believe that the whole country was up in arms, that 
all the whites were besieged in Bulawayo and one 
or two other towns, and that the British garrison 
were fighting for their lives against an overwhelm- 
ing force of savage warriors. And yet the very 
arrival of these telegrams from all parts of Rhodesia 
showed that the telegraph wires were not cut, nor 
does communication with Bulawayo by the ordinary 
mail service appear to have been suspended for a 
single day. In Dr. Jameson’s opinion the whole 
rising might have been suppressed in a day if only 
there had becn at Bulawayo a man who could lead. 
But the proper leader was at Bow Street, London, 
on trial, and Mr. Rhodes, hurrying up from Beira, 
was down with fever on the frontier. When the 
rebellion broke cut there were one thousand three 
hundred men in the Chartered Company’s service,— 
three times as many as the force with which Dr. 
Jameson conquered Lobengula. The situation was 
serious snough to induce President Kruger to offer 
help to the threatened colonists—for in face of the 
black danger all whites are of one race; but Sir 
Hercules Robinson declined the proffered help, and 
contented himself with ordering up to Charterland 
the troops that were lying idle at Natal and at the 
Cape. The opinion of South Africa seems to be that 
the Afrikanders can settle wcounts with their own 
natives; and Mr. Chamberlain has contented him- 
self with ordering sufficient trcops to Natal and 
Cape Town to replace those—not one thousand in 
all—who have gone to the front. 


The Rising 


in 
Matabeleland. 





The Rinderpest The rinderpest, hich is sweeping its 
iets y} ees deadly way throigh the herds of the 

* natives within and without the British 
dominions, is necessitating stringent measures of 
pole-axe isolation which may, as likely as not, have 
precipitated the rising. It is probable that the cattle 
disease will prove a far more miserable curse to 
South Africa than either the despotism of the Boers, 
the impatience of Dr. Jameson, or the rebellion of 
the Matabele. It is compelling the Boers to impose 
a strict quarantine blockade along their frontier, 
but it is exceedingly doubtful whether any blockade 
can be enforced rigidly enough to preserve the 
Transvaal from the plague. Khama’s cattle have 
been smitten, and there is no news as yet of the 
abating of its ravages. The Matabele are said to be 
led by a son of Lobengula, who is conspicuous on a 
white horse as he leads the impis into battle. They 
were assured by their witch-doctors that success 
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was certain at the timé of the full moon; but they 
seem to have fared badly when they made their 
combined attack upon Bulawayo. Note that in 
Damaraland also the natives have risen against the 
German garrison. They were unsuccessful at first, 
but the Germans lost two officers, and the end is not 
yet. Germany has decided to dispatch more troops 
to South Africa and to permanently strengthen 
her garrisons. 

The case against Dr. Jameson was again 
adjourned—this time for six weeks, just 
long enough for him to run out to Cape 
Town and back, but not long enough for him to 
reach Bulawayo. The Cape Parliament opened 
with May. Mr. Rhodes would have been in his seat 
to defend his action and to rally the forces of the 
Imperialists, but he was marching with a relief 
column from Salisbury to Bulawayo—his first busi- 
ness being to restore order in Rhodesia. It isa 
significant fact that it was not till the control of 
the Chartered Company’s police was taken over by 
the Colonial Office that the rebellion broke out in 
Matabeleland. It may have been a mere coinci- 
dence, but, bearing in mind the bloody and costly 
experience of Downing Street in South Africa, it is 
not without suggestiveness. Lord Grey is hard at 
work at Bulawayo by this time, and when he meets 
Mr. Rhodes it may be expected that order will once 
more reign in Charterland. But it will not be due 
to Mr. Chamberlain or to the Imperial troops. 


The 
Imperial 
Factor. 
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The Australian contingent at Johannes 
burg forwarded to Lord Grey an offer 
to raise a fully equipped force of 1,000 
men for service against the Matabele. This offer 
deserves to be remembered, together with the gallant 
proposal of the Eighth New Brunswick Hussars, one 
of the finest of the Canadian cavalry regiments, to 
send 600 soldiers to assist in the reconquestof the 
Soudan. Blood seems to bea great deal thicker than 
water; and the.one solid gain claimed by the English 
press asaresult of all the recent botheration is that 
it has made John Bull and his children realize more 
clearly than they did before that they are, after 
all, one family, wherever they may chance to have 
pitched their tents. Not much progress has been 
made in the discussion of Mr. Chamberlain’s ten- 
tative proposal of an Imperial Customs Union. Mr. 
Loring, who was secretary to the Imperial Federa- 
tion League, has placed on record some of the diffi- 
culties which have hitherto barred all progress in 
that direction. They are briefly as follows: 

1. The colonies chiefly send England food and raw 
products. How can England put a tax on such commod- 
ities coming from foreign countries ? 

2. To give an appreciable advantage to the colonies, 
England should levy a 10 per cent. duty on foreign im- 
ports. This would entail additional taxation of £32,- 
000,000. 

3. The colonists raise one-fourth of their revenue by 
taxing imports, chiefly British goods. How are they to 
raise the £13,000,000 now received by customs duties if 
free trade is established within the Empire ? 

4, Finally, what would the colonial protected indus- 
tries do if suddenly deprived of the tariff which enables 
them to compete with the British manufacturer ? 


The Colonial =T Mackenzie Bowell told the Senate of 
Zollverein’ the Dominion that, while he would wel- 
—_ come a preferential arrangement where- 
by mutual advantages would be secured, he could 
not accept a Zollverein on a free trade basis. The 
London Times published last month an interesting 
article on the subject, from which we quote the 
following figures (corrected) : 
Total 
Revenue. 
£29, 164,830 
7,274,940 
6,491,132 


John Bull 
and 
His Children. 


Other 
Sources. 
£21,458,748 
8,435,317 
4,760,943 


Customs. 

£7,706,082 
8,839,623 
1,730,189 


£42,930,902 $13,275,894 £29,655,008 


This is a very respectable showing, especially when 
one remembers that the revenues of the various 
provinces of the Canadian Dominion do not figure 
in the table. Were they included, it would be 
found that these nascent commonwealths levy a 
revenue one-half as large as that which the mother 
country collects, and that they rely less upon cus- 
toms than England does, although England swears 
by free trade. The colonial ad valorem tariffs run 
pretty much as follows in percentages: Natal, 7 to 
12; New South Wales, 10 to 15; Cape, 16; New 
Zealand, 20 to 25; Canada, 33, and Victoria, 40 to 50. 


Colonial Group. 
Australasia 
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SIR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH INTRODUCING THE BUDGET. 


There is not much chance of getting them to accept 
Mr. Chamberlain’s invitation. It is to be remarked 
that the project of Australasian Federation is at 
present under very serious consideration, and that 
the death of the venerable Sir Henry Parkes, long 
known as the Father of Federation, will not retard 
the progress of his ruling idea. 


There was no sign in Sir M. Hicks 
Million Beach’s Budget that the ministry con- 
Budget. templates making any change in the 

direction of the Zollverein. Last year they hada 
realized surplus of £4,210,000. This year, with an 
estimated revenue of £101,074,000, they expect a 
surplus of £1,708,000. Some slight modifications in 
the death duties will dispose of £200,000; £100,000 
will go in a trivial reduction of the Land Tax; in- 
creased grants to voluntary schools will swallow up 
—if the Education bill passes—£125,000; leaving a 
balance of £975,000, which is to be devoted to the 
relief of the landlords’ rates. England’s fiscal sys- 
tem remains exactly as it was. She raises £20,756, - 
000 by customs, £26,800,000 by excise, £16,100,000 
by income tax, and makes a profit of £3,743,000 out 
of the post office. The national debt now stands 
at £652,000,000,—£190,000,000 lower than it was 
thirty-nine years ago. England’s national revenue 
and yearly budget is of about the same volume as 
that of the United States. 


A Hundred 
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The disposition of the surplus de- 
pends upon the passage of two 
measures—the Education bill and 
the Landlords’ Relief bill. These bills have both 
been introduced. The Agricultural Rating bill, 
introduced by Mr. Chaplin, decrees that after March 
31, 1897, the occupiers of agricultural land in Eng- 
land shall be liable, in the case of every rate to 
which this act applied, to pay one-half of the rate in 
the pound payable in respect of buildings and hered- 
itaments. This in practice amounts to a subsidy 
from the Imperial Exchequer of £1,550,000 per 
annum in relief of the ‘‘ Splendid Paupers,’’ as the 
landed aristocracy has been dubbed. Mr. Chaplin 
said the Government had not the slightest doubt 
that the relief given by the bill would go wholly and 
directly to the tenant; but every one else, including 
the tenants, doubts it very much. The Liberals are 
stoutly combating the proposal to subsidize the 
landlords. But the great fight of the Session will 
not rage over the Agricultural Rating bill. The 
place of honor is reserved for the Education bill of 
Sir John Gorst. 


Rate Relief for 
England's 
Splendid Paupers, 


Sir John Gorst is a very clever man,— 


ir Joh 
Gorst's| too clever, indeed, for Lord Salisbury 
Exploit. safely to introduce him into his Cabinet. 


As a reward, he has achieved the rare distinction 
of reviving for a second time one of the two great 
parties which govern the Empire. His first exploit 
was to revive the Conservative party, which, after 
1869, was utterly hopeless and helpless. He under- 
took to democratize its organization; and to him, 
more than to any other single man, Lord Beacons- 
field owed the victory of 1874. Now it would almost 
seem as if Sir John Gorst, seeing that the Conserv- 
ative party was no longer in need of a “ pick-me- 
up,’’ had been unable to resist the temptation of 
showing the world that his hand has not lost its 
cunning, and that he, better than any other states- 
man, had the gift of breathing upon the dead bones 
of a political party and making them live once more. 
His Education bill has at last supplied the discom- 
fited Liberals with something to fight about. It has 
given them a fairly good fighting cause, and it has 
compelled them to leave off sulking in their tents, 
and to come forth in battle array into the open field. 
For the first time since the last general election, the 
Liberals feel that they have something worth fight- 
ing for, and a cause in which it is not impossible 
they may win. And all this they owe to Sir John 
Gorst. 


. The Education bill, which has roused 

What Liberal. oy . 
“Think the fighting spirit of the Liberals, is 
of His Bill. not likely to pass as it stands, if in- 
deed it passes at all. Its importance arises, not 


from what it proposes to do, but almost entirely 
from the effect which its proposals have upon the 
Liberal party. That has been immediate, and ex- 
ists. What Sir John proposes to do will not come 
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into operation for some time yet, if at all. Now 
this is what the Baptist Union—Dr. Clifford being 
their most eloquent and earnest mouthpiece—sees in 
the bill. The Baptists unanimously condemned the 
measure, because in their opinion it will do the fol- 
lowing evil things. its effect, they say, will be: 

(a) To lower the standard and to lessen the efficiency 
of the education given in public elementary schools ; (b) 


‘to degrade, to weaken, to prevent the extension of, and 


extensively to supersede, School Boards; (c) to intro-” 
duce creeds and catechisms into public elementary 
schools and so to abolish the clause in the Education act, 
1870, which provided that only unsectarian. religious in- 
struction should be given in Board Schools ; (d) to sub- 
stitute for School Boards (which are elected by ratepay- 
ers to provide and to manage public elementary schools) 
an Education Committee, to be appointed by County 
and County Borough Councils, which will not be directly 
responsible to the people ; and (e) to secure for denomi- 
national schools, under the management largely of the 
clergy and used by them for sectarian and, in many in- 
stances, sacerdotal purposes, additional grants of public 
money, amounting to four shillings for every scholar, 
without placing such schools even partially under the 
management of representatives of the public elected 
for this purpose. 


Much Cry The slogan is sounded, the drum ec- 

and clesiastic everywhere is beating to 
Little Wool. Guarters, and there is to be a renewal, 
all over the land, of the fierce internecine wrangle 
which preceded the Education act of 1870. The 
Liberals, especially the Noncomformists, are don- 
ning their reddest war-paint, and the citizen every- 
where is adjured to gird up his loins and go forth to 
the battle in the sacred cause of the People versus 
Priests. The newspapers bristle with reports of the 
fervent oratory of divines who, with Dr. Clifford, 
have persuaded themselves that the country has 
never been at a graver crisis in its history, and 
therefore it behooves all good men and true to rally 
for the coming death-grapple with the forces of the 
Evil One. The National Liberal Federation has 
solemuly cursed the bill with bell, book, and candle. 
The Liberal Leaders are to oppose it root and 
branch, and will fight it until they are gagged into 
impotenca So our English friends have a lively 
time before them—although it is likely to be a case 
of much cry and little wool. 


~ The Bill should be judged from the point 
e True Pi srs a 
Standpoint. Of view of an educationist who has a sin- 
gle eye for the interests of education. 
This is not atime when any nation can afford to 
play tricks with education. There are signs not a 
few that already the superiority of the education 
given in Germany to the Germans is enabling the 
German manufacturer to beat England, out of hand, 
in markets which had long been hers. There is 
reason to fear that in industrial competition the 
better educated workpeople of Germany will dis- 
comfit England’s less instructed artisans as decisively 
as the legions of Moltke walked over the hasty 
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levies of the French. And for the same reason. The 
Germans were better trained. It is education that 
does it. And in education England is behind. The 
very existence of the nation,—its food and clothing 
from day to day,—are coming more and more to 
depend upon its ability to hold its own in the mar- 
kets of the world, where at present it is badly handi- 
capped by the superior education of the Germans. 
And yet this, of all moments is seized as that in 
which church and chapel have to fight a battle royal 
over religious differences! ' 


The difficulty which will attend the pass 
ing of the Education bill will tend to 
render impossible the passage of the Irish 
Land bill. These legislative measures cannot pass 
through the narrow gateway of a single Session. 
Comparatively little progress has been made with 
the debatable measures of the Government. Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, in introducing the Irish Land bill, 
attempted to go as far in the direction of meeting 
Irish opinion as is compatible with the maintenance 
of Unionist conviction. His bill covers the whole 
subject, dealing both with fair rents, purchase, and 
the question of improvements. But it is far too 
elaborate to be described here. Suffice it to say, 
that he proposes to facilitate the purchase of their 


The 
Irish Land 
Bill. 
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holdings by the tenants, spreading over the repay- 
ment of the purchase-money from forty-nine to 
seventy years, and relaxing the conditions which 
have hitherto clogged the operations of the Pur- 
chase act. He also throws out the suggestion that 
the statutory term for which rents are fixed should 
be extended tothirty years, accompanying this with 
a proposal for an automatic readjustment of rents 
to prices. It is a pretty scheme, but it will probably 
never get through committee. On the whole, the 
Irish are willing to take what they can get, and wait 
for more. 


One of the most astonishing rumors 
that gained ground toward the time 
of the Czar’s coronation was to the 
effect that the Russians, having baptized the Bulgar- 
ian baby, Boris, and having dispatched an influential 
semi-ecclesiastical mission to arrange for the union 
of the Abyssinian and Greek Orthodox Churches, 
were arranging for a far more magnificent and 
sensational coup in the politico-religious domain. It 
was reported that Marshal Yamagata had carte 
blanche to conclude a treaty of alliance with Russia 
based on the partition of Turkey, and the recogniz- 
ing of Japan as the dominant sea-power of the 
Pacific. As a bait, and by way of sealing the alli- 
ance, it was reported that the 


A Tremendous 
Rumor. 
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Marshal was prepared to offer 
a no less sensational bribe than 
the formal acceptance of the 
Greek Orthodox religion as 
the national creed of the Japa- 
nese. If the Japanese saw 
their way to make a good 
“deal”? with Russia on this 
basis, it is not at all certain 
that they would find any theo- 
logical scruples standing in 
their way. Count Ito ten 
years ago declared that he 
thought it would be well for 
Japan to adopt Christianity, 
not because Christianity was 
the only true faith, but be- 
cause it was one of the con- 
ventions of the comity of 
modern nations that a great 
power should be Christian. 
‘“*Itis,’’ he said with engaging 
frankness, ‘‘ just the same 
thing as wearing a dress suit 
at a dinner party. When you 
go to dine, you always wear 
black trousers; it is not that 
the black trousers are better 
than blue or any other color, 
but it is an established con- 
ventionality that, in evening 
dress, trousers should be black. 
So among modern nations 
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it is a convention that the great powers should be 
Christian.’’ Such political Christianization of Japan 
could hardly be a triumph of the Church, but it 
would undoubtedly produce an immense effect upon 
the popular imagination. 


Li Hung Chang was also one of the 
great figures at Moscow, where it was 
understood he was prepared definitely 
to conclude the much-talked-of secret treaty with 
Russia, which would give her an ice free port for 
the eastern terminus of the Siberian railway. This 
it is now said, will not be Port Arthur, for that 
would affront the amour propre cf the Japanese too 
much; but it will probably lie near the mouth of 
the Yalu river. Northern Mongolia will pass more 
or less under the direct authority of Russia, which 
can already do pretty nearly what she pleases with 
that barren but extensive region. There is also 
talk of commercial privileges to be conceded on the 
northern frontier. These, however, do not amount 
tomuch. What isimportant is that Prince Lobanoff, 
Russia’s foreign minister, should sit, as it were, at 
the receipt of custom with the two eastern powers 
bowing low before him, and bidding against each 
other for hisfavor. The immense growth of Russian 
influence throughout Asia isthe foremost fact in the 
international situation. 


Russia's 
“*Deal’’ with 
China. 
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THE LATE SHAH OF PERSIA. 


The news on May 1 of the assassination 
of the Shah of Fersia reminded us of the 
existence of another country which is 
practically a Satrapy of St. Petersburg. The posi- 
tion of St. Petersburg is such that the ruler of 
Teheran is always more or less her humble servant, 
and the new Shah is not likely to raise any objection 
to the extension of the Russian railway to the neigh- 
borhood of Herat, the determination to construct 
which was announced in April. This. notification 
of renewed Russian activity on the Afghan frontier 
has not created anything like the commotion that 
might have been anticipated. There is reason to 
believe it was determined upon in order to prevent 
the dispatch of any Indian troops to the Soudan. 
Our map (on page 655) makes the situation plain, 
Prince Lobanoff is said to be meditating raising 
the Egyptian question, and although that is prob- 
ably an exaggeration, there is no doubt that Russia 
and France have been laying their heads together 
in order to give John Bull a reminder that he has 
no permanent lease in Egypt. 


There has been no important news from 
the Soudan. The Egyptian army with 
2,000 English troops, has taken up a 
position in readiness to advance on Dongola when 
the temperature falls. Osman Digna has been re- 
pulsed in some small skirmishes near Suakim, but 
nothing decisive has been done. The Italians have 
failed to come to terms with the Abyssinians, and 


The Persian 
Satrapy. 


The Sultan's 
Attitude. 
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have extracted the remnant of their garrison by 
heavy payments in hard cash. The Sultan has, so 
far, shown no desire to interfere with the Dongola 
expedition. Nothing fresh is reported about Ar- 
menia, but ominous rumors have been current as to 
the desire of the Sultan to expel the American mis- 
sionaries from Asiatic Turkey. This would bring 
England and the United States into line at once, and, 
as it would compel France to support the represen- 
tations of England, it is probable that the Sultan 
will be better advised. 


The whirligig of French politics has un- 
seated Prime Minister Bourgeois, and has 
put in his place M. Méline, who has been 
best known outside of France for many years as the 
McKinley of the French republic,-—the foremost ad- 
vocate of a high protective tariff. Our frontispiece 
is a good portrait of the new Prime Minister. The 
withdrawal of M. Hanotaux from the French foreign 
office did not prove to be of long duration; for M. 
Méline has restored him to that post, and the inter- 
national position of France is thereby distinctly 
stronger. Although still a young man, M. Hanotaux 
has an old head upon his shoulders; and he under- 
stands better perhaps than any other man how to 
make the Russian alliance really advantageous to 
French interests. Our special correspondent, the 
Baron de Coubertin, by the way, sends us this month 


French 
Affairs. 


a most valuable article, from his point of view as a 
patriotic French republican, dealing with the ar- 
rangement that brings the Russian and French 
policies into. harmony. M. de Coubertin greatly 
desires that Americans should understand and appre- 
ciate what is commendable in French policies and 
public life. 


It was M. de Coubertin who organized 
the Olympian games which have been 
reinstituted so successfully at Athens; 
and he is president of the International Association 
under the auspices of which the games will be held 
every four years. He writes us that the Athenians 
are so enthusiastic over the recent celebration that 
they are anxious that Greece shall be the permanent 
meeting place; but it is likely that the games of the 
year 1900 will be held in Paris. The Greeks are 
realizing more keenly every day the great misfortune 
that befel them some weeks ago in the death of 
Tricoupis, their one great statesman. He had served 
as Prime Minister during the larger part of the time 
for perhaps twenty years; and he was one of the 
most accomplished public men of modern times. The 
games attracted many visitors to Athens; and 
gradually little Greece will find her greatest source 
of wealth and her best guaranty of political safety 
in the pilgrims from Europe and America wno will 
visit her shrines and enjoy her climate. 


Greece and the 
Olympian 
Games. 
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The Late Among Americans who have recently 
Dr. Austin died, no worthier representative of the 

Abbott. highest type of our citizenship could be 
named than Dr. Austin Abbott, who was Dean of the 
Law School of the New York University, a distin- 
guished member of the bar, and a public-spirited 
Christian gentleman whose quiet aid has helped 
along many a good cause. Dr. Abbott, as most of 
our readers may remember, contributed the char- 
acter sketch of the late David Dudley Field which 


Dr. Abbott had been intimately associated with 
David Dudley Field, and was especially familiar with 
the history of law codification in New York, and the 
other great professional causes with which Mr. 
Field was identified. Dr. Austin Abbott was a 
member of a very distinguished family. The late 
Benjamin Vaughan Abbott, also a distinguished 
lawyer and writer, was one of his brothers, and two 
-brothers survive him, namely, the Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, of New York, and the Rev. Dr. Edward 
Abbott, of Cambridge. In their earlier professional 
life, before Dr. Lyman Abbott entered the ministry, 
Austin Abbott, Benjamin Vaughan Abbott and 
Lyman Abbott practiced law in New York under 
the firm name of Abbott Brothers. Their father 
was Jacob Abbott, author of a great number of 
books which helped to educate the last generation, 
and their uncle was John S. C. Abbott, who wrote 
the life of Napoleon, the History of the Civil War, 
and many other books. 


An Incident in ~/Sewhere in this number of the Re- 
the Storyef | VIEW we have had occasion to refer 

a Western City. +) the development of two Western 
cities,—to St. Louis as the splendid metropolis of 
the central Mississippi valley, which is to entertain 
great conventions this summer, and to Omaha as a 
town of 160,000 inhabitants which the proprietor of 
a@ newspaper that is twenty-five years old this month 
has seen grow from a village of perhaps 2,000 in- 
habitants. But it would be a most unfortunate 
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appeared in this Review after Mr. Field’s death.. 
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COL. JOHN H. STEVENS. 


oversight if no allusion were made to a remarkable 
occasion in the history of still another Western 
city, which was planned for the 28th of May. This 
occasion was, the removal to a public park, to be 
preserved for museum purposes, of the original 
house built upon the west bank of the Mississippi 
River where the city of Minneapolis now stands. 
Colonel John H. Stevens, after service in the Mexi- 
can war, received a special permission from the 
government to enter what was then a reservation 
withheld from settlement, and appropriate a home- 
stead farm of 160 acres. Colonel Stevens accord- 
ingly took possession in 1849, and erected his house. 
During all these years he has remained a prominent 
citizen of the town; and it was part of the pro- 
gramme fixed for May 28 that Colonel Stevens, 
himself still in vigorous health, should ride at 
the head of the procession, while 25,000 school 
children were to witness the removal of the old 
homestead, and the whole town was to be given over 
to festivities. Minneapolis now claims a population 
of 200,000; and what was once Colonel Stevens’ 
farm is now at the heart of the city, covered with 
massive buildings and worth scores of millions. 
Somewhere near the centre of it is the new City 
Hall and Court House, lately completed at a cost 
twice as great as that of the new St. Louis City Hall 
a picture of which our readers will find on another 
page. The park system of Minneapolis, in which 
the pioneer homestead is to be enshrined, is one of 
the most attractive and comprehensive to be found 
anywhere, and probably superior in natural charms 
and in future possibilities to any in the world pos- 
sessed by a city of less than half a million inhab- 
itants. That one man should haye witnessed de- 
velopments so“ stupendous may seem well nigh 
incredible to posterity. 








Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
Editor of the Outlook. 


Rev. Edward Abbott, D.D., 
Editor of the Literary World. 


The late Austin Abbott, LL.D., 
Editor of the University Law Review. 


THREE DISTINGUISHED BROTHERS. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From April 16 to May 16, 1896.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 

April 16.—The Senate debates the resolution of Mr. 
Peffer (Pop., Kan.) to investigate the facts connected 
with the recent bond issue....The House adopts the 
resolution appointing managers of the National Soldiers’ 
Homes. 

April 17.—The Senate continues to debate the bond 
issue resolution... In the House the payment of private 
war Claims is discussed. 

April 18.—The House of Representatives only in ses- 
sion; the general deficiency appropriation bill ($4,791,- 
340) is reported. 

Aprii 20.—In the Senate the Indian appropriation bill 
is considered....The House passes the general deficiency 
bill, the last of the general appropriations, without 
material amendment. , 

April 21.—In the Senate debate of the Indian appro- 
priation bill the sectarian school question is raised.... 
The House declares, by a vote of 109 to 47, that James 


E. Cobb (Dem.) 1s not entitled to a seat for the Fifth 
District of Alabama; absence of a quorum prevents the 
seating of Albert E. Goodwyn (Pop.). : 

April 22.—The Senate continues to debate the Indian 
appropriation bill....Mr. Goodwyn (Pop., Ala.) is seated 
by vote of the House. 

April 23.—The Senate passes the Indian appropriation 
bill....The House debates the general pension bill. 

April 24.—The Senate adopts many amendments to the 
sundry civil appropriation bill....The House continues 
debate of the general pension bill. 

April 25.—The Senate passes the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill (aggregating, after Senate amendments, 
nearly $37,000,000)....The House spends most of the day 
in discussing the general pension bill. 

April 27,—The Senate considers the naval appropria- 
tion bill....In the House, the general pension bill passes 
third reading. 

April 28.—The Senate debates the provision in the 
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naval appropriation bill for four battle ships....The 
House passes the general pension bill by a vote of 187 to 
54 (Republicans and Populists for, and Democrats, with 
six exceptions, against). 

April 29.—The Senate accepts the statue of Father 
Marquette placed in the Hall of Statuary of the Capitol 
by the State of Wisconsin....The House discusses the 
Bankruptcy bill. 

April 30.—The Senate considers the naval appropria- 
tion bill....The House closes general debate of the 
Bankruptcy bill, and confirms the title of Messrs. Allen, 
Williams, and Spencer, Democrats, of Mississippi, to 
their seats. 

May 1.—In the Senate, Mr. Tillman (Dem., S. C.), and 
Mr. Hill (Dem., N. Y.), discuss party politics....The 
House debates che Bankruptcy bill. ; 

May 2.—The Senate passes the naval appropriation 
bill, after aynending it so as to provide for two battle 
ships instead of four, and for.ten torpedo-boats to cost 
not exceeding $500,000 ...The House passes the Bank- 
ruptcy bill (substantially what is known as the Torrey 
bill) by a vote of 157 to 81. 

May 4.—The Senate discusses the bond investigation 
resoluiions....The House debates the Senate amend- 
ments to the naval appropriation bill. 

Mny 5.—The Senate begins consideration of the river 
anf harbor bill....The House, by a vote of 81 to 161, re- 
fuses to agree to the Senate amendment to the naval 
appropriation bill reducing the number of battle ships ; 
the bill goes to conference. 

May 6.—In the Senate, the bond-inquiry resolution is 
amended, by a vote of 35 to 20, soas to instruct the 
Finance Committee, instead of a select committee, to 
make the investigation....The House adopts a concur- 
rent resolution for final adjournment on May 18. 

May 7.—The Senate passes the bond-sale resolution by 
a vote of 51 to 6....The House passes private pension 
bills. 

May 8.—The Senate further considers the river and 
harbor bill....The House adopts a resolution giving 
clerks to members the year round. 

May 9.—The Senate only in session; the river and 
harbor billis debated. 

May 11.—The Senate discusses the rival claims of 
Santa Monica and San Pedro, Cal., for a deep-sea harbor. 
.... The House considers District of Columbia bills. 

May 12.—The Senate amends the river and harbor bill 
by providing for an engineer board to examine and re- 
port on the harbors of San Pedro and Santa Monica, 
Cal., and report on the disposition of the $2,900,000 ap- 
propriated by the bill....The House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce votes to report favor- 
ably the Nicaragua Canal bill, with amendments. 

May 13.—The Senate passes the river and harbor bill 
by a vote of 57 to 9; the bill appropriates about $12,000,- 
000 directly, and continues contracts amounting to about 
$64,000,000: ...The House discusses the contested election 
case of Rinaker (Rep.), against Downing (Dem.), of the 
Sixteenth Illinois District, and sends the case back to 
committee. 

May 14.—The Senate resumes consideration of the 
Dupont election case....The House debates private pen- 
sion bills. 

May 15:-<The Senate, by a vote of 31 to 30, decides 
that Henry A. Dupont is not entitled to the vacant Del- 
aware seat....The House passes 101 private pension bills. 


OF REVIEWS. 


May 16.—The Senate only in session ; the resolution 
of Mr. Morgan (Dem., Ala), for an inquiry into the cases 
of the Competitor captives in Havana is adopted. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT —AMERICAN, 


April 16.—Maine Republicans indorse the candidacy of 
Speaker Reed for the Presidency. 

April 21.—Democratic conventions in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island indorse ex-Governor William E. Rus- 
sell for President.....A woman is accepted as a juror in 
Denver, Col....Governor Foster (Dem.), of Louisiana, is 
re-elected by a majority of over 23,000 on the face of the 
returns, 


April 22.—Maryland and Connecticut Republicans send 
uninstructed delegates to St. Louis....Alabama Demo- 
crats nominate Joseph F. Johnston for Governor on a 
free silver platform....The New York Assembly passes 
the Greater New York bill over the vetoes of Mayors 
Strong and Wurster. 

April 23.—Virginia Republicans instruct for McKinley, 
Pennsylvania Republicans for Quay....The Canadian 
Parliament is prorogued. 

April 24.—Governor Morton, of New York, signs the 
bill regulating the employment of women and children 
in mercantile establishments. 

April 27.—Sir Mackenzie Bowell, Premier of Canada, 
tenders his resignation. 

April 28.—The Ohio Legislature adjourns, after pass- 
ing an anti “ sweat-shop ” law....Citizens of New York 
City and Brooklyn hold a mass-meeting to ask Governor 
Morton to veto the Greater New York bill....Alabama 
Republicans hold two conventions which select Reed 
and McKinley delegates, respectively; the Alabama 
Populists nominate Representative Goodwyn for Goy- 
ernor. 

April 29.—Vermont Republicans declare for McKinley; 
Georgia Republicans send one Reed delegate-at-large to 
St. Louis....Pennsylvania Democrats indorse the can- 
didacy of ex-Governor Pattison for the Presidency; 
Michigan and Nebraska Democrats declare for sound 
money, and Mississippi Democrats for free silver, 


April 30.—Illinois Republicans instruct for McKinley, 
and nominate Capt. John R. Tanner for Governor. .. 
The New York Legislature adjourns. 


May 5.—In the St. Paul (Minn.), municipal election, 
the Republicans elect their entire city ticket and all but 
one of the Aldermen. 


May 6.—The California Republican convention adopts 
a free-coinage platform, and instructs for McKinley.... 
President Cleveland issues an order extending the civil 
service rules to 30,000 more employees of the govern- 
ment. 

May 7%.—Indiana Republicans nominate James A. 
Mount for Governor, and instruct St. Louis delegates 
for McKinley....Michigan Republicans instruct dele- 
gates-at large for McKinley, and adopt the financial 
plank of the national Republican platform of 1892.... 
Tennessee Democrats declare for free silver, and nomi- 
nate ex-Gov. Robert L. Taylor for Governor....New 
Jersey Democrats demand the gold standard. 

May 9.—Nevada Republicans choose St. Louis dele- 
gates without instructions, and adopt a free-silver plat- 
form. 

May 11.—Montana Republicans: adopt a free-silver 
platform, and elect uninstructed delegates to St. Louis, 














RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


....-Governor Morton signs the Greater New York bill. 
....The Louisiana Legislature meets and organizes. 

May 12.—Delaware Republicans hold two conventions, 
and send two sets of uninstructed delegates to St. Louis. 

May 14.— West Virginia Republicans instruct St. 
Louis delegates for McKinley, and declare for sound 
money. 

May 15.—President Cleveland nominates Pension Com- 
missioner Lochren to be United States Judge for the 
District of Minnesota ; Deputy Commissioner Murphy 
is promoted to be Judge Lochren’s successor as head of 
the Pension Bureau. 

May 16.—North Carolina Republicans nominate D. L. 
Russell for Governor, and choose McKinley delegates to 
St. Louis....The A. P. A. boycott on McKinley is an- 
nounced as withdrawn by the convention of the order 
in Washington, D. C .. Idaho Republicans adopt a free- 
silver platform, and instruct St. Louis delegates to work 
for McKinley if no free-silver candidate is available. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 
April 16.—Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, introduces the budget in the British House 


of Commons; he reports the surplus in the treasury the 
largest ever known. 


April 18.—The Vienna Municipal Council again elects 
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Dr. Lueger Burgomaster, by a vote of 98 to 42, his pre- 
vious election having been rejected by the Emperor. 


April 20.—A bill providing for the reduction of rates 
on agricultural lands is introduced in the British House 
of Commons; it excites the bitter opposition of the 
Liberals....The German Reichstag debates the question 
of government interference in the practice of dueling. 


April 21.—The French Senate again refuses a vote of 
confidence in the Bourgeois Ministry....The German 
Reichstag unanimously adopts a resolution calling on 
the federal governments of the Empire to abolish the 
practice of dueling. 

April 23.—The French Ministry resigns; the Chamber 
of Deputies, by a vote of 283 to 268, refuses to adjourn, 
and reaffirms its position....The lower house of the 
Austrian Diet, by a vote of 173 to 61, rejects a proposed 
scheme of universal suffrage....The German Reichstag 
passes on second reading the bill fixing export duties on 
sugar. 

April 26.—In the Spanish Senate elections, a large ma- 
jority for the government is returned. 

April 27.—M. Méline is requested by President Faure 
to form a new cabinet. 

April 28.—M. Méline forms a new French cabinet com- 
posed of Moderates and Republicans. 
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“ON A BICYCLE BUILT FOR TWO.’’—GREATER NEW YORK BILL SIGNED MAY II. 
The ‘‘Greater New York” tandem may now hope to keep ahead of Chicago’s high wheel, 
From the Herald (New York). 
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May 1.—Princess Beatrice, widow of Prince Henry of 
Battenberg. 1s appointed Governor of the Isle of Wight. 
....The Shah of Persia is assassinated by a revolutionist. 

May 2.—The Nicaraguan rebellion is declared sup- 
pressed by the government....The second son of the 
late Shah of Persia is proclaimed as his successor in 
office. 

May 3.—The new Shah of Persia is enthroned in Tabriz. 

May 5.—President Kriiger opens the Volksraad of the 
Transvaal Republic. 

May 6.—Herr Strohbach is elected Burgomaster of 
Vienna, Dr. Lueger taking the place of Vice-Burgo- 
master. 

May 7.—The Austrian Reichsrath passes third reading 
of the electoral] reform bill, by a vote of 234 to 19; the 
bill adds 72 Deputies to the Reichsrath. 

May 8.—The Italian government announces its policy 
of retaining Kassala. 

May 9.—The Italian Premier di Rudini announces that 
General Baratieri will stand trial for the Adowa disaster. 

May 11.—The British Admiralty issues an order to 
dissolve the flying squadron. 

May 13.—General Joubert, Commander-in-Chief of the 
army of the Transvaal Republic, is elected Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

May 14.—The Brazilian Congress is opened at Rio de 
Janeiro. 

May 15.—The Emperor of Austria confirms the elec- 
tion of Herr Strobach as Burgomaster of Vienna. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


April 16.—The brothers Diaz, American citizens in 
Cuba, are arrested by the Spaniards. 

April 17.—Representatives of the European powers at 
Constantinople protest against the appointment of a 
Mussulman as Governor of Zeitoun as a violation of the 
agreement between the Porte and the powers. 

April 19.—Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria is welcomed 
at St. Petersburg by the Grand Duke Vladimir; the 
Turkish ambassador visits the Czar. 

April 20.—The conference called to discuss the pre- 
liminaries to international negotiations on the subject of 
bimetallism meets at Brussels, delegates being present 
from Germany, the United States, France, Great 
Britain, Russia, Austria, Roumania, Denmark, Holland, 
and Belgium....The Italian government refuses the 
Russian Red Cross expedition permission to land at 
Massowah. 


April 21.—Peace negotiations between the Italians and 


the Abyssinians are broken off....The Canadian House 
of Commons passes the bill relative to the appointment 
of the Bering Sea Commission. 

April 22.—International Arbitration Congress meets 
in Washington, D. C. 

April 24.—Members of the Johannesburg reform com- 
mittee plead guilty to high treason against the Trans- 
vaal Republic....Dygert, the young American impris- 
oned by the Spanish authorities in Havana, is released 
by order of Captain-General Welyer. 


April 27.—Mr. Chamberlain states in the British House 
of Commons that it has been decided to withdraw the 
invitation to President Kriiger to visit London....John 
Hays Hammond, the American mining engineer, pieads 
guilty at Pretoria of treason to the Transvaal Republic. 
....The steamer Bermuda leaves Jacksonville, Fla., pre- 





OF REVIEWS. 











THE ‘‘ COMPETITOR”? PRISONERS. 
UNCLE SAM TO GENERAL WEYLER AND THE SPANIS‘I 
GOVERNMENT: “ Don't fire,—it means war!” 
From the Herald (New York). 


sumably loaded with arms and ammunition for the 
Cuban insurgents. 

April 28.—John Hays Hammond, Col. Francis Rhodes, 
Lionel Phillips, George Farrar, and Charles Leonard, 
the five members of the Johannesburg reform committee 
guilty of treason against the Transvaal government, are 
condemned to death at Pretoria; Hammond is an Ameri- 
can citizen, the other four are British subjects. 

April 29.—The death sentences imposed on the mem- 
bers of the Johannesburg reform committee are com- 
muted by the Transvaal government. 

April 30.—Cipher telegrams implicating officers of the 
South Africa Company in the Transvaal raid are made 
public at Pretoria. 

May 3.—Edwin F. Uhl, U. S. Ambassador to Germany, 
is officially received by Emperor William in Berlin. 

May 4.—In the British House of Commons, Mr. Cham- 
berlain reads a dispatch from Sir Hercules Robinsion, 
Governor of Cape Colony, denying any previous knowl- 
edge of plots against the Transvaal Republic. 

May 8.—American citizens seized on the ship Com- 
petitor, and alleged to be filibusters are tried by court- 
martial in Havana. ; 

May 9.—The five alleged Cuban filibusters from the 
Competitor are sentenced to death in Havana. 

May 11.—Spain agrees to postpone the execution of 
the Competitor prisoners in Cuba, at the request of the 
United States....The Turkish Minister at Washington 
is recalled. 

May 12.—Russia is reported to have taken possession 
of shore land in Che-Fco, China. 

May 16.—-Captain-General Weyler forbids the exporta-~ 
tion of leaf tobacco from the Cuban provinces of Havana 
and Pinar del Rio 











RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 
DOINGS. 


April 16.—The government of Venezuela agrees to pay 
the German railway claims and to guarantee the interest 
due. 

April 17.—A syndicate in Dublin agrees to pay $15,000,- 
000 for the pneumatic (bicycle) tire patent business.... 
Insurance agents are instructed to cancel fire policies in 
New York on buildings affected by the Raines liquor 
tax law. 

April 18.—The London Building Trades decide to strike 
May 1. 

April 20.—The London and Universal Bank (limited) 
suspends. 

April 22.--The Grand Jury at St. Johns, N. F., dis- 
misses the indictments against the directors of the Com- 
mercial Bank, but finds a true bill against Manager Cooke. 
....The American National Bank of Denver, Col., is 
closed. 

April 24.—The Grand Forks National Bank, of Grand 
Forks, N. D., is closed. 

April 30.—The Dominion of Canada closes a contract 
with the Franco-Belge Steamship Company for direct 
steamship service between Canada, France and Belgium, 
the company to receive an annual subsidy of $50,000... 
The South and West Grain and Trade Congress holds its 
third annual session at Charleston, 8. C. 

May 1.—The structural iron works and bridge builders 
in Pittsburgh demand an increase of wages....A judi- 
cial decree is signed for the sale of the Philadelphia & 
Reading R. R. and Coal and Iron Companies. 

May 2.—Milwaukee mattress makers and Kansas City 
plumbers and gasfitters go on strike for higher wages. 
....More than 9,000 coal miners in the Birmingham (Ala.) 
district suffer a reduction in wages of 214 cents per ton. 

May 4.—A consolidation is announced between the 
Clark Thread Works of Newark, N. J., the Kearny & 
Paisley Mills of Scotland, and the J. P. Coates Thread 
Company of Glasgow, Scotland....The street railway 


employees of Milwaukee, Wis., begin a general strike for _ 


advance in wages and recognition of the union ; over 
1,200 men go out, and every line in the city is tied up. 
... The National Electrical Exposition is opened in New 
York City. 

May 5.—About 2,600 men go on strike in the yards of 
the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company. 
.... The first branch of the Union of Textile Workers to 
be formed in the South is organized in a Georgia cotton 
mill, 

May 6.—Reductions in wages of from 7 to 9 per cent. 
are announced in the leading mills of Maine, to take 
effect May 18 ; about 3,500 operatives are affected. 

May 11.—An injunction is obtained in the United 
States Courts to prevent a boycott of Armour & Co. by 
their striking firemen and the Industrial Couneil of 
Kansas City. 

May 13.—A bolt and nut pool is formed in Boston ; 
prices of bolts and nuts are increased 50 per cent. 


May 14.—The North American Commercial Company 
is authorized by the United States government to take 
not more than 30,000 male seals, 1f so many can be taken 
without injury to the herd. 

May 15. —A commission from the Japanese government 
comes to the United States to study the workings of 
electrical power and telephone systems. 
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May 16.—Six thousand dock laborers go on strike in 
Rotterdam. 


NOTABLE GATHERINGS AND CELEBRATIONS 


April 21.—At the commemoration of the birth of 
Shakspere by the Birmingham (Eng.) Dramatic and 
Literary Club, a letter is read from President Cleveland 
on the relations between the American and English 
peoples. ; 

April 23.—The American memorial window in the 
Shakspere Church at Stratford-on-Avon is unveiled 
by Ambassador Bayard. 

April 27.—The Theosophists of America meet in con- 
vention in New York City....A celebration in honor of 
General Grant’s birthday is held in Galena, Iil. 

April 30.—The National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution holds its annual meeting at Rich- 
mond, Va....The Daughters of the American Revolution 
meet in New York City. 

May 1—The General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church begins its quadrennial session in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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STRATFORD-ON-W ASHINGTON, 


“PUNCH” (TO SHAKSPEARE): 
letter ?” 

SHAKSPEARE;: 
methinks !” 

“Surely if English speech supplies the token of united 
effort for the good of mankind and the impulse of an exalted 
international mission, we do well to honor fittingly the name 
and memory of William Shakspeare.”—Letter from President 
Cleveland read at the Birmingham Dramatic and Literary 
Club on the thirty-second annual Shaksveare Commemoration. 


From Punch (London), 


“Sir, how like you this 


“The President protests too much, 
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May 2.—The celebration of the national millennium of 
Hungary is begun in Budapest. 

May 4.—Exercises in honor of the one hundredth 
birthday anniversary of 
Horace Mann are held in 
New York City. 

May 5.—The two hun- 
dred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding 
of New London, Conn., 
is celebrated with ap- 
propriate exercises... 
‘The semi-centennial jubi- 
lee of the Rev. Dr. Will- 
iam Henry Green, of 
Princeton Theological 
Seminary, is celebrated. 

May 6.—The National 
Municipal League begins 
its third annual confer- 
ence in Baltimore. 

May 12.—Sweden cele- 
brates the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of 
the birth of Gustavus 
Vasa, King of Sweden....A statue of General Han- 
cock is unveiled in Washington, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


April 18.—The trustees of the Carnegie Art Gallery of 
Pittsburgh announce prizes (authorized by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie) of $5,000 for the best, and $3,000 for the second 
best oil painting by American artists, the paintings to 
be shown at an exhibition in the galleries beginning 
November 3, 1896, and afterward to become the property 
of the galleries. 

April 22.—Mr. Paderewski leaves $10,000 in the United 
States to be given as prizes for musical compositions. 

May 1.—In the annual debate between representatives 
of Harvard and Yale Universities, the decision is 
awarded to Yale. 

May 2.—The new site of Columbia University, in New 
York City, is dedicated....John D, Rockefeller agrees to 
give Vassar College $100,000 for a new building. 

May 9.—The friends of Barnard College raise the last 
$23,000 of the $100,000 necessary to pay off the mortgage 
on the new site, thus securing a building fund. 

May 15.—It is announced that the son and daughter of 
the late William S. Houghton, of Boston, give to 
Wellesley College $100,000 for a memoria] chapel. 

CASUALTIES. 

April 18.—The old Pennsylvania Railway station in 
Philadelphia is burned ; two firemen are killed by fall- 
ing walls ; eight Pullman and thirty passenger cars are 
destroyed ; the total loss is estimated at $350,000. 

April 20.—A tornado in Ohio kills several people, in- 
jures others, and does damage to property. 

April 21.—The steel ship Charles R, Flint is burned at 
sea, and is totally destroyed. 

April 25.—The business part of Cripple Creek, Col., is 
burned ; the loss is estimated at $1,000,000. 

April 26.—A tornado in Kansas does much damage and 
causes some loss of life....A cave-in of mines near 
Chihauhua, Mexico, buries 67 miners, of whom only a 


few are*rescued. 
April 28. —The steamer Wyanoke, of the Old Dominion 
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of Princeton, 








OF REVIEWS. 


Line, sinks in collision with the U. S. cruiser Columbia, 
near Norfolk, Va. 

April 29.—The town of Cripple Creek, Col., is again 
visited by fire, and this time is completely destroyed ; 
three lives are lost. 

April 30.—By a collision off Noosung the On Ito with 
200 men is lost. 

May 4.—Many persons lose their lives by the collapse 
of a building in Cincinnati. 

May 10.—Twenty-three new cases of cholera and six; 
teen deaths are reported in Alexandria, Egypt....Fire 
on the lumber docks of Ashland, Wis., destroys property 
to the value of $500,000, and causes the loss of several 
lives. 

May 11.—A steamboat boiler explosion on the Miss- 
issippi River below Vicksburg results in the loss of 
eleven lives. 

May 15.—A terrific tornadoin northern Texas is be- 
lieved to have caused the death of 200 persons and the 
destruction of property to the value of $1,000,000. 

May 17.—A tornado passes over several Kansas towns ; 
many lives are lost. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


April 18.—In New York City the thermometer regis 
ters 90 degrees, the highest April temperature ever 
recorded there by the Weather Bureau. 

April 20.—The Dutch in East India lose over sixty 
men, killed and wounded....Marriage of Princess Alex- 
andra of Coburg and the Hereditary Prince of Hohen- 
lohe-Langenburg. 

April 22.—Princess Marguerite of Orleans is married 
to Major Patrice McMahon at Paris... Baron von Ham 
merstein is convicted of forgery and sentenced to three 
years of penal servitude, loss of civil rights for five 
years, and to pay a fine of 1,200 marks at Berlin. 

April 24.—The Southern Historical Association is or- 
ganized at Washington, D. C. 

April 25.—The United States battle ship Massachusetts 
makes an average speed of 16.15 knots an hour, thus 
proving herself the fastest ship of her class in the world. 

April 29.—The schooner Competitor is captured by a 
Spanish gunboat off the Cuban coast. 

May 4.—General Baldissera, Italian commander in 
Abyssinia, raises the siege of Adigrat. 
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FRANCE SENDS CONDOLENCES TO ITALY AND GUNS TO 


ABYSSINIA, 
From Jugend (Germany). 














RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


May 6.—The rainy season begins in Cuba. 

May 10.—A serious riot occurs in Budapest, in connec- 
tion with a socialist meeting. 

May 12.—The British Home Office refuses to reopen 
the case of Florence Maybrick. 

May 14.—The United States battle ship Oregon makes 
16.78 knots an hour. 

May 15.—The American Line steamship St. Pau? makes 
an average speed of 20.34 knots an hour between 
Southampton and New York. 





OBITUARY. 


April 18.—Admural W. Cornish Bowden, 70. 

April 19.—Austin Abbott, the eminent lawyer and 
legal writer, 64.... Arthur I, Boreman, first Governor of 
West Virginia, afterwards United States Senator, 73. 
....Mrs. Sallie F. Chapin, head of Southern work of W. 
Cc. T. U....Ex-Congressman Willard Ives, of Watertown, 
N Y., & 

April 20.—Baron Moritz de Hirsch, the financier and 
philanthropist, 63....John Alexander Thynne, fourth 
Marquis of Bath, 65. 

April 21.—Jean Baptiste Léon Say, French statesman 
and economist, 70....H. P. Ingerslov, Minister of Public 
Works in the Danish Cabinet. 

April 22.—Ex-Congressman William Williams, of Indi- 
ana, 70....J. Denovan Adam, R. S. A., 55....Alex. Al- 
lardyce, novelist, 50. 

April 23.—Ex-Gov. David H. Jerome, of Michigan, 67. 
....George Munro, the publisher, 79. 

April 25.—Gen. Nicholas Greusel, a veteran of the 

fexican and Civil Wars, 79. 

April 26.—Sir Henry Parkes, ex-Premier of New South 
Wales, 81....Ex-Congressman John W. Houston, of Dela- 
ware, 82. 

April 27.—M. Emile Duval, French barrister and jour- 
nalist, 69. 

April 28.—Henrich Gotthard von Treitschke, German 
publicist, 62....M. Pierre Blanc, of the French Chamber 
of Deputies, 90. 

April 29.—Ex-Congressman William F. Russell, of 
Ulster County, N. Y., 84.... William Lockhart, F. R. C. 
S., 85. 

April 30.—Hamilton Disston, of Philadelphia, saw 
manufacturer, 52....Frederick Henry Geffcken, German 
publicist, 65.... William A. Holcomb, president of the 
San Francisco Produce Exchange, 64. 

May 1.—The Shah of Persia, 67. 

May 3.—George Simmons Coe, a leading financier of 
New York City, 79....Hon. T. W. Anglin, ex-Speaker of 
the Canadian House of Commons.. .Alfred William 
Hunt, the well-known English painter, 66....Com- 
mander Felix McCurley, U. 8. N., 61. 

May 4.—Andrew S. Fuller, the noted horticulturist 
and entomologist, 68....William S. Newell, prominent 
in New York insurance circles, 58. 

May 5.—James Gallagher, Democratic politician of 
New Haven, Conn., 76....Ex-Judge José Carlos Mexia, 
prominent as a Mexican jurist, legislator, and journalist, 
59....Col. John Thomas North, the ‘‘ Nitrate King,” 54. 
....Jdacob H, G. Fjelde, Norwegian sculptor, 37. 

May 7.—Cardinal Luigi Galimberti, titular Archbishop 
: Nice, 60.... Vice-Admiral Sir Robert O’Brien Fitzroy, 

. O, 

May 9.—Captain J. D. Johnston, surviving ranking 
officer of the Confederate Navy, 98....Col. Frank K. 
Hain, vice-president and general manager of the Man- 
hattan Elevated Railway of New York City, 59. 
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May 11.—Henry Cuyler Bunner, journalist and writer 
cf humorous fiction, 41....Deputy Controller Richard 
Alsop Storrs, of New York City, 66....Enrico Cernuschi, 
political economist, 75....Ex-Congressman James R, 
Johnson, of California....Judge Telesphora Fournier, 
the well-known Canadian jurist, 73....Dr. William Rey- 
nolds Salmon, of Wales, 106. 

May 12.—Dr. Germain See, the distinguished French 
physician, 76. 

May 13.—Nora Perry, poet,and story writer, 55. 

May 15.—Rear-Admiral Thomas Holdup Stevens, U. 
S. N. (retired), 77....Rev. Dr. Halsey Moore, secretary 
of the American Baptist Home Missionary Society, 52. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Following are the dates of some of the important col- 
lege and university commencements of 1896 : 

June 2, University of Cincinnati. 

June 3, Boston University, the Universities of Missis- 
sippi and North Carolina, and Evelyn College. 

June 4, Case School of Applied Science, Bryn Mawr 
College, Rollins College, Teachers’ College, New York 
University, and the Universities of Colorado and Min- 
nesota. 

June 5, Wittenberg Coilege, U. S. Naval Academy. 

June 9, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

June 10, Barnard, Earlham, Elmira, Hanover, Iowa, 
Racine, Roanoke, Tabor, Vassar, Washburn, and Wells 
Colleges; Butler, Columbia, Columbian, Fisk, Lake 
Forest, Princeton, Purdue, and West Virginia Uni- 
versities ; the Universities of Denver, Dlinois, Kansas, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Tennessee, and Utah, and 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

June 11, Carleton, Coe, Dickinson, Drury, Franklin and 
Marshall, Georgetown, Illinois, and Knox Colleges ; Il- 
linois Wesleyan, Kansas Wesleyan, Otterbein, and Upper 
Iowa Universities, and the Universities of'Missouri and 
Wooster. 

June 12, U. S. Military Academy, Hampden Sidney 
and Monmouth Colleges, Johns Hopkins and North- 
western Universities. 

June 13, Haverford College, Syracuse University. 

June 15, Armour Institute of Technology, Catholic 
University of America. 

June 16, Rutgers and Smith Colleges. 

June 17, Antioch, Colorado, Delaware, Kalamazoo, 
Lafayette, Mt. Holyoke, Norwegian Lutheran, St. 
John’s, Tufts, Wabash, and Whitman Colleges ; Brown, 
Lehigh, Notre Dame, Ohio State, Pacific, Vanderbilt, 
Washington and Lee, and Western Reserve Universities, 
and the Universities of Alabama, Georgia, Indiana, Roch- 
ester, and Virginia. 

June 18, Cornell, Hillsdale, Kenyon, Lebanon Valley, 
Olivet, and Yankton Colleges ; Cornell, Denison, Heidel- 
berg, Lawrence, Washington, and Wilberforce Univer- 
sities ; Rose and Worcester Polytechnic Institutes. 

June 19, Tulane and Colgate Universities. 

June 23, Wellesley College. 

June 24, Amherst, Beloit, Dartmouth, Oberlin, Ripon, 
South Carolina, Washington and Jefferson, and Williams 
Colleges ; Harvard, Yale and Wesleyan Universities. 

June 25, Albion, Allegheny, Buchtel, Hamilton, Doane, 
Hobart, Middlebury, Park, Union, Trinity, and Wheaton 
Colleges; Alfred University, and the Universities of 
Wisconsin and Vermont. 

July 1, Colby University. 

August 6, University of the South. 





























‘THEY INQUIRE OF THE SPHINX, 


And what the Sphinx at last exclaims is ‘‘ McKinley !” 


From the Times-Herald (Chicago). 
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“T HAVE NOTHING TO SAY.” 
The hand of Mark Hanna closes McKinley’s 
mouth,—From the Herald (New York). 

















THE POLITICAL SANDWICH MEN ON THE ROAD TO 
JUDGE: “ Well, it does lock like McKinley.” 
From Judge (New York), 
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His EXCELLENCY GROVER CLEVELAND: ‘“* Where on 
earth is that dog now *”—From Life (New York). 














‘“THERE’S ONLY ONE GIRL IN THE WORLD FOR ME.”’ 
The Republican party has evidently made its choice. 
From the Examiner (San Francisco). 

















& Sis pares 
M’KINLEY TO REED AND MORTON. ‘COME LIVE WITH ME AND BE MY LOVE!”’ 


“We've grown up together, but I’ve done all the growing.” (Uncle Sam is wooing Cuba, while jealous Spain is plotting 
From the Herald (New York). revenge in the shadow.)—From Life (New York). 
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THE PIED PIPER UP TO DATE, 














The Silver Mine Owner leads his dupes, Democrats and Republicans alike, a merry 


dance to their political ruin. 
From the Times- Herald (Chicago). 
































JONATHAN’S TRIBUTE. 

JONATHAN (to Mr. Bull): “* We've had our differences, boss, 
but we both go nap on this coon !” 

‘From the Daily Courier (Birmingham). 


SPAIN’S LITTLE KING TAKES HIS 
MEDICINE, 


Uncle Sam prescribes for Castilian 
arrogance and personally administers 
the dose. 

From the Times- Herald (Chicago). 
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JOHN BULL’S TOUR IN THE SOUDAN, 


LORD SALISBURY (agent for Cook and Co.): ‘ Your camel is 
quite ready, sir.” 

JOHN BULL: ‘ But how far am I going ?” 

LORD SALISBURY: ‘“ You had better leave that to us, sir.” 

JOHN BULL: “ That's all very well, but I should like to have 
aprogramme. Suppose I’m stopped ?” 

LORD SALISBURY: ‘Then you'll have to come back again.” 


From Picture-Politics ‘London). 








3 CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE. 


‘(HATCHING TROUBLES,”’ 
An Irish conception of Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy. 
From the Weekly Freeman (Dublin). 


4. FRIEND WORTH HAVING (APROPOS OF THE NEGLECT OF IRISH REFORMS), 


79mm Bang (to the Kaiser): “‘ Forget and forgive ; I won't do are bs pe with me, too.” - 
ap) again.” AT: “* You’ tter make friends with me too, John, 
FRANCE: “ You have to reckon with me yet.” the row rises.’’ ee 


From the Weekly Freeman (Dublin). 
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THE TAKE-IT-OR-LEAVE IT IRISH LAND BILL. 
LORD SALISBURY: There! take it or leave it, but don't talk 
about it. Ishan’t mind if you don’t take it. It will save mea 
lot of trouble. 
From Picture Politics (London). 
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THE ALLIANCE TRIPLE TRICYCLE. 


GERMAN EMPEROR (inflating Italian wheel): ‘‘I think 


it'll run a little while longer now !” 


From Punch (London). 














** DISARMED !”’ 


LoRD SALISBURY (aside to Mr. Punch, as they watch the 
fencing-bout between Mr. Chamberlain and President 
Kriiger) : ‘Hum! Joe’s style’s a trifle ‘too open.’ There's 
something to be said for the ‘ old school’ after all.” 

From Punch (London). 




















THE TUSSLE OVER EGYPT. 





Turkey is to be induced to unroll the Egyptian question, but fo § 
certain reasons she will have no luck with it. 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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HE DECLINES THE INVITATION. 
CHAMBERLAIN TO KRUGER: “Ducky, ducky, ducky, come here and be killed!” 
From Moonshine (London). 
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KRUGER AS THE COMING MAN,—A RHODESIA PROPHECY. 


“Rumors from Johannesburg are current that a warrant is out against Mr. Rhodes in connection with the forwarding of 
arms to the Transvaal. If true, this is Oom Paul’s crowning triumph, and we shortly expect to witness the old gentleman guiding 
the destinies of South Africa, the Reform Committee at his feet, Rhodes and Jameson under arrest, the British Empire sum- 
moned to answer for her transgressions, and Mr. Chamberlain inanely smiling, out-generaled and awed into obedience,” 

From the Bulawayo Sketch (Bulawayo, Mashonaland). 























THE NEW CITY HALL, ST. LOUIS. 


ST. LOUIS: THIS YEAR’S CONVENTION CITY. 


NTIL a few days ago, St. Louis claimed fifth 
place among the cities of the United States. 

But Governor Morton’s approval of the Greater 
New York bill on May 11 canceled Brooklyn from 
the list, and St. Louis was accordingly advanced to 
the fourth place. Justice requires it to be said that 
if the proposed Greater Boston should become a 
fact, New England’s capital, which now holds fifth 
place, would take precedence of St. Louis. But, 
within existing municipal bounds, the population 
of St. Louis is exceeded only by that of New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. Careful computation 
this year places the population of St. Louis at about 
610,000. Its growth has been rapid and constant 
since the census of 1890, when it was found to have 
451,770 people. Boston and Baltimore, which in 
1890 had almost the same population as St. Louis, 
have been left well behind in the development of 
the past five years. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that these two eastern cities have only about 
half as great a municipal area as that of St. Louis ; 
and thus they fail to receive credit for the increase 
of important suburbs lying outside of the boundary 
lines. *St. Louis,—except for those suburbs which 
lie upon the Illinois side of the Missouri river,— 
retains within its municipal area of sixty-one square 


miles practically all the population which in any 
proper sense pertains to the one great industrial 
community. 

For a portion of the present month of June, ac- 
cording to various trustworthy indications, the popu- 
lation of St. Louis is going to be swelled to some- 
thing like three-fourths of.a million. This extra- 
ordinary increase will be in consequence of the in- 
flux of many scores of thousands of Mississippi Val 
ley Republicans who are intent upon making the 
National Convention whick opens on June 16 a 
memorable occasion in our political history. Not 
all of the visitors to St. Louis will see the Conven- 
tion at work ; but it is not unreasonable to estimate 
that the Convention Hall will be entered at one 
session or another—during the week, more or less, 
of the Republican conclave—by a hundred thousand 
different men. This REVIEW last month informed 
its readers that the great permanent Exposition 
Hall of St. Louis was to be adapted for the purposes 
of this year’s Republican Convention; but although 
that plan had been agreed upon several months ago, 
it was subsequently abandoned in favor of the 
project of a temporary structure especially designed 
for convention purposes. This structure, a picture 
of which will be found on a subsequent page, is 





+ ST. LOUIS: THIS YEAR’S CONVENTION CITY. 


MAYOR CYRUS P. WALBRIDGE, 


now undergoing completion. Although erected 
with marvelous rapidity, it has nothing of the shed- 
like appearance of the famous Chicago ‘‘ Wigwams ”’ 
which have in former presidential years been hastily 
constructed of rough pine boards for convention 
purposes. This St. Louis hall is covered with 
white ‘‘ staff,’"’"--the same material which made 
the World’s Fair buildings look like marble palaces ; 
, and it will comfortably seat 14,000 people, all of 
whom will be able to see well and to hear well. 
The citizens of St. Louis are spending $75,000 in 
order to provide this very superior convention hall. 
It stands upon a piece of vacant city land immedi- 
ately adjoining the new City Hall, a picture of 
which will be found on the first page of this ar- 
ticle. It is within half a dozen blocks of the vast 
Union railroad station, the principal hotels, the 
post office, the telegraph offices, and ail the other 
chief central facilities of the town. 

St. Louis entertained the National Democratic 
Conventions of 1876 and 1888 ; but it has never be- 
fore welcomed the Republicans of the country. It 
has usually been counted a strongly Democratic 
city. At present, however, it is more completely 
controlled by the Republicans than any other great 
town in the entire country. The Democrats had 
been in office until the municipal election of 1893. 
At that time the Hon. Cyrus P. Walbridge, a Re- 
publican lawyer, who had served four years as Presi- 


673 


dent of the City Council, was elected Mayor by a 
large majority. His term will expire next year. 
The legislative department of the city government is 
composed of an upper and a lower chamber. The 
more popular branch is called the House of Dele- 
gates, and it is made up of twenty-eight men, each 
of whom represents one of the twenty-eight wards 
of the city. The upper branch of the municipal 
legislature is called the Council, and it is composed 
of thirteen men, who are elected by vote of the 
whole city. Now it happens that not only is the 
Mayor a Republican, but every one of the thirteen 
members of the Council belongs to that party, and 
twenty-four of the twenty-eight members of the 
House of Delegates are also Republicans. The 
heads of executive departments are appointed by 
the Mayor and confirmed by the Council. Mayor 
Walbridge has filled most of these positions with 
Republicans, and the department heads have in 
turn given most of the subordinate places to men of 
their own political faith. The consequence is a 
more thoroughgoing Republican city government 
than any other that can be found to-day in the 
United States. Although non-partisanship is ulti- 
mately to be demanded everywhere, the people of 
St. Louis at present find it practically desirable to 
be able to hold one party or the other completely 
responsible for the whole administration of city 
affairs. The unprejudiced observer must concede 
that Mayor Walbridge’s appointments have been 


OLIVE STREET, LOOKING WEST FROM FOURTH STREET, 
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' years been practically free 
from ‘interference by the 
State legislature. 

Those who were familiar 
with St. Louis as it was be- 
fore 1890, but who have not 
recently visited the town, 
will be amazed at the trans- 
formation that has been 
wrought within the past 
five or six years. The chief 
factor in this remaking and 
expansion has been the elec- 
tric trolley system of local 
transit. St. Louis was’ un- 
til lately an exceptionally 
compact city. Most of its 
homes, as well as its fac- 
tories and business houses, 
were to be found within a 
radius of two or three miles 

THE CONVENTION HALL OF 1896. from the spot where the 

Union station now stands. 

for the most part excellent and that, as American But within the past six years the old horse-car lines 
city government goes, St. Louis is now an unusually have all been made over into electric trolley roads, 
well administered city. It has the great advantage which have been extended until the entire system 
of living under a home rule charter, now comprises néarly three hundred 
adopted by popular vote in 1876, in con- ANAM WA street-miles of electric lines, all radiat- 
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sequence of which it has for twenty ing from the central district. The con- 
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FLOOR PLAN FOR THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 








ST. LOUIS: THIS YEAR’S CONVENTION CITY. 


sequence has been an almost magical development 
of a great residential zone, three or four miles 
wide, the outer edge of which lies upon the average 
about six miles from the centre of the city. Within 
this belt are thousands of attractive new homes, the 
typical St. Louis residence being a square, detached, 
red brick house, standing within a small plot of 
well-kept ground. 

While the new residence districts have thus been 
developing. a corresponding movement has been 





THE UNION PASSENGER STATION. 


going on in the central district, where great modern 
office buildings and tall warehouses, on the New 
York and Chicago pattern, have quite changed the 
aspect of Pine street, Olive, Chestnut, Market, 
Broadway, Fourth street, Sixth street, and the other 
best known central thoroughfares. The old time 
mud of winter and blinding dust of summer have 
given place to substantial granite block paving 
throughout the central parts of the town ; and the 
task of keeping the streets cleansed and sprinkled 
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THE GREAT EADS BRIDGE, LOOKING EAST, 


is better performed than in most American cities, — 
perhaps better than in any except New York under 
its present régime. 

The unmistakable air of prosperity that St. Louis 
wears, is in marked contrast with the ill-concealed 
signs of distress which many of the smaller cities 
of the West are evincing in consequence of the 
frightfully depressed business conditions of the 
past three or four years. In times like these, the 
larger centres usually prosper at the expense of 
their lesser rivals. There is a certain momentum, 
due to the immense aggregation of interests, which 
keeps a large town growing, even when the country 
in general languishes. It must be remembered 
that St. Louis is at the centre of a greater mileage of 
railways than any other city in the world. It is 
also claimed that within a radius of five hundred 
miles there is a greater population surrounding St. 
Louis than around any other American city within 
like radius. The reason for this fact is readily 
enough explained by the 








central geographical posi- 
tion of the Missouri metrop- 
olis. A  five-hundred-mile 
sweep includes Kansas City, 
Omaha, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Chicago, and the 
great states of Missouri, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, 
with portions of other 
states. Moreover, Arkansas, 
Texas, and the great South- 
west, have begun to de- 
velop amazingly, and St. 
Louis is the chief distribut- 
ing centre for that region, 
as it is also for Oklahoma 
and the Indian Territory. 
As a manufacturing cen- 








THE NEW PLANTERS’ HOTEL. 


tre the progress of St. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Louis has been exceedingly rapid. Few persons in 
the East are aware that it now takes practically 
first rank as a centre of boot and shoe manufactur- 
ing, while its metal industries are of enormous im- 
portance. At its very doors are the vast coal fields 
of Southern Illinois ; and iron ore is abundant at a 
short distance in Missouri. Thus, considered as an 
industrial community, St. Louis has at length 
reached the point where its own momentum makes 
certain a large future growth. It will be a city of 
a million inhabitants within ten or twelve years. 
The passenger traffic of St. Louis all centres in 
the Union station, which is the largest and most 
imposing railway terminal building in the United 
States, if not in the world. The station is about a 
mile due west from the end of the great steel bridge 
which crosses the Mississippi. A tunnel connects 
station and bridge. Several years ago the business 
men of St. Louis, objecting to the monopoly tolls 
that were exacted by the bridge company, erected a 
rival structure known as the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Bridge, three miles further north. But their antici- 
pations were doomed to disappointment through the 
superior financial strategy of the other company, 
by virtue of which the control of the new bridge 
was speedily secured. At present the Union sta- 
tion, both bridges, and practically all other transfer, 
switching and terminal facilities in and about St. 
Louis, belong to one great terminal, company. 
While this monopoly arrangement is open to the 
criticisms which monopolies invariably bring upon 
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FOREST PARK,—MUSIC STAND, 


themselves, it has also those counterbalancing ad- 
vantages of superior harmony and method which 
unified control makes readily possible. 

Although public buildings and establishments of 
general interest in St. Louis are rather closely con- 
centrated, no attention whatever has been paid to 
their harmonious grouping; and there is no such thing 
as a central open square, to make public architec- 
ture ihore effective or to facilitate the movement of 
local passenger traffic. The post office, court house, 
Exposition building and new City Hall occupy entire 


squares, and are fine structures which would make 
a very dignified and imposing appearance if they 
were placed on four sides of an open space. 


THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING. 


The new City Hall, not yet quite ready for occu- 
pancy, will have cost less than $2,000,000. It will 
serve the purposes of such a structure for several 
generations to come; and St. Louis is to be con- 
gratulated upon getting off so easily, where other 
American cities have been swindled into the ex- 
penditure of several times as much money for city 
buildings which are superior neither for public 
adornment nor for practical uses. Moreover, when 
the city government, a few months hence, moves 
into this new building, not one penny of public 
indebtedness will have been incurred on account of 
the structure. The work has been carried on rather 
slowly for several years, and fully paid for out of 
current revenues. 

This policy has been one of necessity rather than 
of deliberate choice. The constitution of Missouri. 
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SCENE IN MISSOURI BOTANICAL (SHAW’S) GARDEN. 


some twenty years ago, fixed a 5 per cent. limita- 
tion upon municipal indebtedness. The assessed 
valuation of St. Louis is $326,500,000. The public 








ST. LOUIS: 


debt has for a long time been in excess of the 5 per 
cent. limit, and now stands at $21,000,000. Conse- 
quently no new indebtedness has been incurred for 
several years, and all public improvements must be 
paid for out of the proceeds of taxation, or other 
sources of current income. 

The large volume of municipal debt is due to cir- 
cumstances in the earlier history of the city. Pre- 
vious to 1876 there was no limitation upon the 
amount of the debt, and there was not only an ex- 
travagant municipal government, but an even more 
reckless county government, heaping up obligations 
against the same community of taxpayers. When 
the city of St. Louis, in 1876, detached itself from 
St. Louis County, it assumed the full county debt. 
The fact that the 5-per cent. limit has for a long 
time practically nullified the city’s borrowing power, 
has obviously had a tendency to check public im 
provements. But it has also led to policies of care 
ful and economical expenditure; and perhaps no 
other large town in the United States, in the past 
ten years, has obtained such good results for so 
comparatively small an investment of public money. 


ENTRANCE TO WASHINGTON TERRACK, 


Another interesting consequence of the inability 
of St. Louis to draw upon the municipal credit, has 
been the large extension of the plan of special as- 
sessments in making public improvements, where 
ever that plan could be introduced. Thus the city 
has been solidly repaved at the expense of abutting 
property owners; it has been thoroughly supplied 
with a sewer system on the same fashion; while 
various other improvements and services, including 
the sprinkling of streets, are paid for mainly out of 
contributions secured by the method of special 
assessment. 

Great expense has been incurred in providing the 
city with a new system of water-works. with the 
most powerful pumping plant in the world, by vir- 
tue of which the very dubious-looking Mississippi 
fluid (composed of water and much else besides) is 
distributed in ample quantities and with adequate 
pressure throughout the entire city. Great subsi- 
dence basins, completed only this year, now rid the 
water of 90 or 95 per cent. of the earthy and vege- 


THIS YEAR’S CONVENTION CITY. 
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THE NEW JEWISH TEMPLE (A. F. ROSENHEIM, AKCHITECT), 


table substances which the Mississippi-Missouri 
stream usually holds in‘solution. For further pur- 
poses of ‘purification, it is proposed to construct a 
complete filtration ‘plant: The necessity of borrow- 
ing money for these costly extensions of the water- 
works is obviated by keeping the water rates on a 
scale which produces enough surplus revenue to pay 
the cost of additions to the plant. 

It is to be noted, as a point of great interest, that 
St. Louis no longer pollutes the Mississippi River 
with the garbage and similar refuse which had 
become so seriously objectionable to the communi- 
ties living further down the river. Under the Mertz 
system of converting garbage into soap grease and 
dry fertilizers, St. Louis has been able to relieve the 
Mississippi, and, at the same time, to find in the 
motive of private gain an effectual means by which 
to secure a satisfactory collection and disposal of 
domestic waste. 

St. Louis is not well supplied with small parks 
and open squares, nor has any use been made for 
purposes of parkways or recreation grounds of the 
beautiful river-banks, which might easily have been 
reserved for such purposes. Not very far from the 
centre of the city, however, one finds the Missouri 
Botanical Garden, formerly known as Shaw’s Gar- 
den, and the Tower Grove Park, both of which are 
highly cultivated and developed, and are counted 
among the city’s principal attractions. More remote 
from the centre of the city, but easily accessible by 
the trolley lines, is the Forest Park ,—of fourteen 
hundred acres,—already one of the finest and most 
noteworthy parks in the world, and destined to be 
the great pleasure ground of the city. There are 
half a dozen other parks, of considerable dimensions 
and of good capabilities, in different parts of the 
municipal area. _ 

As a city of attractive homes, where the average 
standard of life is high and where comfort seems to 
have gained so wide a prevalence that poverty is a 
minimum quantity, St. Louis may challenge com- 
parison with any city of its size in the world. .The 
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passage by swift trolley car makes it feasible for a 
large proportion of the men of small incomes to own 
their own homes somewhere in the zone of outer 
wards, The wealthier element is domiciled in man- 
sions of the most comfortable and attractive appear- 
ance; and it is quite the local fashion to build these 
mansions in so-called ‘‘ places,’”’ or ‘‘ terraces,’’— 
which are, in effect, private streets or parkways, 
with perhaps a half dozen houses on either side of 
the street or parkway and with an ornamental en- 
trance at each end. The finer residence districts of 
St. Louis have a great number of these ‘ places,”’ 
which constitute one of the most distinctive features 
of the town. 

The attractiveness and comfort of the city would 
be vastly enhanced if the smoke nuisance could be 
completely abated. Most of the factories are in the 
central districts, and these use an Illinois soft coal, 
which makes the city almost as black as Pittsburgh 
was before the era of natural gas. Inasmuch as the 
coal fields are very near, it has been suggested that 
nothing could be more simple and practicable than 
the electrical transmission of power and heat from 
great plants erected a few miles from St. Louis on 
the Illinois side, thus saving the transportation of 
the coal and completely ridding the city of its pall 
of smoke. Such a step of progress, coupled with the 
proposed filtration of the water supply, would give 
St. Louis a most enviable fame. Besides the direct 
benefits that would result, there would be an adver- 
tising value in it all that could scarcely be overesti- 
mated 

St. Louis has long been famous for its highly 
developed public school system, which begins with 
the kindergarten and ends in a combination high- 
school and normal-school of great excellence and 
thoroughness. Professor Woodward’s Manual Train- 
ing School, in connection with the Washington 
University, has served as a pioneer and a model; 
and the history of technical and practical instruction 
in the United States will accord a large chapter to 
this St. Louis institution. Professor Halsey S. Ives, 
who directed the Fine Arts department of the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, has for a number of years 
been the director of the Fine Arts Museum and Art 
School of St. Louis,—which, like the Manual Train- 
ing School, form a part of the Washington Uni- 
versity. Professor Ives has not only promoted 
esthetic culture in general, but he has rendered 
great service to St. Louis by showing how art may 
profitably serve industry. For example, the mak- 
ing of stoves is one of the large manufacturing 1n- 
terests of St. Louis, and Professor Ives has been 
successful in showing the workmen and designers 
how to increase very greatly the beauty and value 
of their product by employing true principles of 
decorative art in their adornment of cast-iron stoves. 


The success of their’ annual fair and exposition, 
and of attendant autumnal fétes, has for a dozen 
years or more been an occasion of just pride to the 
people of St. Louis. The permanent exposition hall 
is a magnificent building, centrally located, which 
has played a great part in the popular instruction 
and amusement of the great Southwest. No other 
city in the world has been able, half so well, to 
manage yearly expositions. 





THE EXPOSITION BUILDING. 


The Republican Convention is not the only great 
gathering that will use the new Convention Hall 
this summer. It must be remembered that the Peo- 
ple’s party will hold their convention in St. Louis in 
July; and if the Democratic convention at Chicago 
should declare for the gold standard. this People’s 
party convention would assume immense importance 
as a great rally of the free-silver forces of the coun- 
try. Still later in the season, the National Conven- 
tion of Democratic Clubs will be held in St: Louis, 
and will use the new hall. The convention of the 
Knights of Father Matthew, the great Catholic 
temperance organization, will gather in most im- 
pressive numbers early in August; and the National 
Convention of Street Railroads is also to be held 
this season in the same building. 

Thus St. Louis may well be termed the ‘* Conven- 
tion City of 1896.’’ It seems to us that the Demo- 
crats, instead of going to Chicago in July, might 
well have decided upon St. Louis and made the 
choice unanimous,—especially in view of the fact 
that the facilities promise to be so perfect. No 
other point in the entire country is so accessible for 
the purposes of a national conclave; and undoubt- 
edly great public gatherings of the kind mentioned 
in the REVIEW last month,—political, educational, 
religious, social, and industrial,—will in future 
years, with increasing frequency, decide upon St. 
Louis as their place of meeting. 








THE PEOPLE’S FOOD—A GREAT NATIONAL INQUIRY. 
PROFESSOR W. O. ATWATER AND HIS WORK. 


T is indicative of the ad- 
vance of scientific research 
that, in a New England col. 
lege,—a college for culture as 
distinguished from the scien- 
tific school,—two scientific en- 
terprises have had their begin- 
ning and have within twenty 
years come to receive the sup- 
port of both state and national 
governments and grown to 
national importance. It is also 
significant of the increasing in- 
fluence of our higher educa- 
tional institutions that, while 
these enterprises have required 
as the foundation of their suc- 
cess the scholarly spirit and 
profound inquiry which belong 
to the higher university life, 
they also take hold upon the 
most practical interests of the 
daily life of the people. The 
institution is Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at Middletown in Con- 
necticut. The enterprises are: 
1, the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations, and 2, the In- 
vestigation of the Laws of 
Nutrition and the Economy of 
the Foodof Man. The pioneer 
in their promotion is Dr. W. O. 
Atwater, professor of chemis- 
try in the Wesleyan. The 
food investigations as they 
are now being carried on 
are closely connected with 
the Experiment Stations, and 
a description of the one calls for referece to the 
other. 


THE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS, 


Nearly forty-five years ago, a company of farmers 
joined themselves together in the little German 
village of Moeckern, near the city of Leipsic, and 
under the influence of the Leipsic University, called 
a chemist to their aid and (with later help from 
government) organized the first agricuKural experi- 
ment station. Liebig in Germany, Boussingault in 
France, Lawes and Gilbert in England, and other 
great pioneers had been blazing the path of progress 
for years before. A great deal of research bearing 
upon agriculture had been and is still being carried 
on in the schools and universities, but the action of 
these Saxon agriculturists in 1851 marks the begin- 
ning of the experiment station proper,—the organi- 


PROFESSOR ATWATER IN HIS LIBRARY. 


zation of scientific research with the aid of govern- 
ment “‘as a necessary and permanent branch of 
agricultural business. ”’ 

The seed thus sown has brought forth many fold. 
In 1856 there were five; in 1861, fifteen; in 1866, 
thirty; and to-day there are more than one hundred 
experiment stations and kindred institutions in the 
different countries of Europe. Some are connected 
with the great universities or agricultural technical 
schools, others are independent and supported by 
societies. In each of them, from one to ten or more 
investigators are engaged in the discovery of the 
laws that underlie the practice of farming, and in 
finding how they are best applied. 

So rapid and so sure has been the progress of this 
enterprise in both hemispheres, that private persons, 
educators, societies. and governments have learned 
the usefulness and indeed the necessity of these in- 
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stitutions, not for the farmer alone, but for all who 
are dependent upon the products of the soil. The 
movement is extending to Asia and to South 
America; — everywhere, indeed, its importance is 
coming to be felt. 


EARLY EFFORTS IN CONNECTICUT. 


Naturally, thought in the United States was 
turned in this direction. Excellent experimental 
work was carried on in many places, especially by 
chemists. -At a meeting of the Connecticut Board 
of Agriculture in December, 1873, Prof. W. O. 
Atwater, who had just come to Wesleyan from 
studies of chemistry in Europe, delivered an address 
upon the subject which was ably enforced by his 
former teacher, the veteran agricultural chemist, 
Prof. S. W. Johnson, of the Sheffield Scientific 
School. The farmers present, although they were 
not familiar with the intricacies of science, were 
wise enough to appreciate its usefulness. They 
decided then .and there to make an effort toward 
the establishment of such an institution in Connecti- 
cut. Plans were made for meetings of farmers from 
different parts of the State, and a systematic cam- 
paign was instituted under the auspices.of the 
Board of Agriculture, of which the Hon. T. S. 
Gold was secretary. The ground had already been 
prepared by previous labors of the gentlemen last 
mentioned and others, and at the next session of the 
legislature a bill was brought forward making an 
appropriation for an experiment station. But the 
idea was new, the legislature was conservative and 
the appropriation was refused. The campaign was 
repeated the next season and a bill brought before 
the next legislature, but without success. 

At this juncture Mr. Orange Judd, the well- 
known founder of the American Agriculturist, who 
was then a resident of the State, came forward and 
offered to give $1,000 on his own part and, on the 
part of Wesleyan University, the use of rooms in 
the chemical laboratory of Judd Hall, the scientific 
building which he had donated to that institution, 
if the legislature would make a grant of $2,800 a 
year for two years. This turned the scale, the ap- 
propriation was made and the station was estab- 
lished in the autumn of 1875 with Professor Atwater 
as director. Two years later the question of con- 
tinuing the enterprise and establishing it on a 
permanent basis came before the legislature. It 
was a time of great financial stress. Old appropria- 
tions were being cut down and new ones entirely 
refused. Nevertheless, such was the impression 
which this youthful enterprise had made in the state 
that even the farmers from the small towns, who, 
strange to say, had been its strongest opponents at 
the outset, favored the enterprise most heartily, and 
a bill ‘to promote agriculture by scientific investi- 
gation and experiment,’’ and making a permanent 
appropriation of $5,000 per annum, passed both 
houses. without a dissenting voice. 

Other states, inspired by the example of Connecti- 
cut, and urged by able and earnest citizens, soon 
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established stations within their borders, so that in 
1887 there were some sixteen of these institutions 
in fourteen states. In that year -Congress made 
the enterprise national by an appropriation of 
$15,000 per annum to each of the states and terri- 
tories. This has led to the establishment of new 
stations, or the increased development of stations 
previously established .under state authority, until 
there are to-day some fifty-five agricultural experi- 
ment stations in the United States. In 1888, the 
office of ‘Experiment Stations was established in 
connection with the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington as a central agency to aid in conducting 
the work of the stations and collating and distribut- 
ing the results of their inquiries. The stations with 
the central office in Washington receive, in round 
figures, $1,000,000 per year, of which nearly $750,- 
000 comes from the general government and the 
rest from state governments and other sources, 
including private gifts. They employ over 600 per- 
sons in the work of administration and inquiry. 
These include directors, chemists, botanists, horti- 
culturists, agriculturists, veterinarians, dairymen, 
foremen, clerks and the like. 
WHAT THE STATIONS DO. 

The stations prosecute abstruse researches in the 
chemical, biological and botanical laboratory, and 
carry out more practical experiments in the green- 
house, the garden, the orchard, the farm, the stable 
and the dairy. They study the laws that underlie 
the culture of the soil, the use of fertilizers, the 
growth of plants and the nutrition of domestic 
animals and man. They also study the diseases of 
plants and animals. They endeavor to learn how 
the information they obtain may be best applied in 
practice. 

The stations published, in the year 1894, some 55: 
annual reports and over 400 bulletins. The number 
of copies of each bulletin varied from a few hundred 
to 20,000 or more. One of the stations, that at Cor- 


nell University, New York, estimated that each one: 
of its publications directly or indirectly reached 
more than half a million of readers. Besides these 
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publications a very large correspondence is carried 
on with farmers, many hundreds of public addresses 
are annually made by the station officers, and the 
results of their work are taught to thousands of 
students in colleges and schools; and finally, the 
press, including the metropolitan and country 
newspapers and the magazines, are constantly dis- 
cussing the fruits of experiment station work and 
spreading them abroad among the people. 


FOOD INVESTIGATIONS. 


The message of His Excellency Governor Coffin, 
to the session of the General Assembly of Connecti- 
cut in 1895, recommended an appropriation,—which 
was made in due course by the legislature,—for 
investigations of food economy. The statement 
accompanying the recommendation contained the 
fol owing: 

“The nutritive values of different foods, and their 
proper preparation for the use of man, is a subject of 
vital interest to our people. Half the earnings of the 
wage-workers of Connecticut—indeed, more than half 
the incomes of the bread-winners of Christendom, are 
spent, and must be spent, for their food, and any infor- 
mation that enables the Jaborer to select his food accord- 
ing toits nutritive value, and to prepare it in the most 
advantageous manner, must result in much saving of his 
hard-earned money, lightening his burdens and increas- 
ing the happiness of his home.”’ 

What Governor Coffin says of the cost of food is 
based upon statistics,—collated by Dr. Engle, for- 
merly of the Prussian Bureau of Statistics; Carroll 
D. Wright, United States Cominissioner of Labor, and 
other eminent statisticians,—which show that from 
50 to 64 per cent. and more of the earnings of working 
people in Massachusetts, Great Britain and Germany 
are expended for food, and that the smaller the 
income the larger is the share that goes, and must 
go, for food. The cost of preparing food for the 
table, rent, clothing, and all other expenses must be 
provided from the remainder. As Edward Atkinson 
tersely puts it: ‘‘ Half the struggle of life is a strug- 
gle for food.’’ 

The following figures are summarized from a re- 
port of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor by 
the then Chief, now United States Commissioner 
Wright: 

PERCENTAGE OF FAMILY INCOME EXPENDED FOR 
SUBSISTENCE. 





Amount | Per cent. 
expended |expended 
for food. for food. 


Annual 
income. 


| 

: | | 

| 

$225 to $300 | $140 to $186 
450 to 600| 248to 330 
750 to 1,000 | 375 to 550 





GERMANY. 


Workingmen 
Intermediate class 
In easy circumstances. . 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Workingmen 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
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The power of a man to work depends upon bis 
nutrition. A well-fed horse can draw a heavy load. 
With less food he does less work. -A well-fed-man 
has strength of muscle and of brain, .while a:poorly 
nourished man has not. A man’s nourishment is 
not the only factor of his producing power, but it is 
an important one. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE SCIENCE OF FOOD AND 

NUTRITION. 

The great pioneer in this field was the celebrated 
German chemist, Baron Liebig, whose best work 
was done between 1840 and 1870. He has been fol- 
lowed in Germany by Professors Voit and Petten- 
kofer, whose researches have been the most cele- 
brated of recent years, and by a large number of 
other investigators who have rendered most useful 
service. Among other names worthy of special 
mention are those of Professor Moleschott in Italy. 
Claude Bernard and Anselme Payen in France, and 
Professor, now Lord, Lyon Playfair, Sir John 
Lawes and Sir Henry Gilbert in England. The 
majority of the research of this class in Europe 
has had to do with the food and nutrition of do- 
mestic animals, but of late much attention is be- 
ing given to the nutrition of man. The most of 
the European work has been done in chemical 
and physiological laboratories in connection with 
the great universities and the agricultural experi- 
ment stations. Research of this kind in the United 
States has been more tardy of development. Much 
has been done in the experiment stations during the 
last few years, but mostly with domestic animals. 

Fifteen years ago we had almost no information 
about the composition and nutritive values of ma- 
terials used for human food in the United States. 
With the exception of a comparatively few Ameri- 
can analyses of flour, milk and butter, the available 
information of this kind came to us from Europe. 
Between the years 1877-1882 an inquiry into the 
chemistry of food fishes was made by Professor 
Atwater at Wesleyan under the auspices of the 
United States Fish Commission. A little later, a 
number of analyses of other animal foods were made 
in the same place at the instance of the Smithsonian 
Institution and for use in connection with the Na- 
tional Museum. Part of the expense of these inves- 
tigations was borne by the government institutions 
referred to. The rest was paid by private persons. 
Later, the Storrs Experiment Station, also under the 
direction of Professor Atwater, carried on a series 
of inquiries as a part of the study of dietaries made 
in co-operation with the United States Department ot 
Labor. At the World’s Fair in Chicago the Bureau 
of Awards of the Columbian Commission undertook 
an inquiry into the composition of food materials 
there exhibited. Some 500 specimens were col- 
lected under the direction of Professor Atwater, 
who was a member of the Jury of Awards, and 
were analyzed partly at Chicago and partly in Mid- 
dletown. This was the most extensive single in- 
quiry of the sort which had been undertaken up to 
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that time. Of late, similar 
inquiries have been made by 
a number of institutions, in- 
cluding especially experiment 
stations. A compilation of 
American analyses of human 
foods has just been made and 
is about to be published by 
the United States Department 
of Agriculture. It includes 
all of the analyses now avail 
able except those of milk and 
butter, which are already too 
numerous to be conveniently 
gathered together. The total 
number of specimens in the 
compilation is somewhat over 
300. The results have already 
been summarized in tabular 
form in a bulletin in press. 
We have thus to-day a reason- 
ably clear idea of the chemical 
composition and nutritive val- 
ues of the food commonly in 
use in the United States. A 
general idea of the outcome of 
these inquiries is shown in the 
chart of ‘‘ Composition of Food Materials,’’ on a 
following page. 
STUDIES OF DIETARIES. 


To understand the nutritive value of a given food 
material, we must know not only how much nutri- 
ment it contains but how much of the different 
nutrients are digested. Many experiments in this 
direction have been made in Europe, and of late a 
number have been undertaken in the United States. 
It is likewise necessary to know something of the 
kinds, amounts and composition of food materials 
actually eaten by people of different classes and 
occupations and in different regions. Inquiries of 
this kind were begun by Liebig, in Germany, fifty 
years ago. A large number have been since carried 
out in that country and elsewhere in Europe. 
Within a few years past the inquiry has extended 
to Japan and other Asiatic countries, and late jour- 
nals bring accounts of similar inquiries in Abyssinia. 

The first systematic effort in this direction in the 
United States was made in the year 1886, when 
Colonel Wright, then Commissioner of Labor in 
Massachusetts, undertook some inquiries into the 
conditions of living of working people in that state. 
The statistics of the food consumption of a large 
number of families and boarding houses were col- 
lected by him, and the quantities of nutritive mate- 
rials were worked out by Professor Atwater on the 
basis of analyses made at Wesleyan University. Later, 
when Colonel Wright became head of the United 
States Department of Labor, the same work was con- 
tinued by co-operation between that department 
and thé Storrs Experiment Station, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Atwater. A number of studies 
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A CORNER IN DR. ATWATER’S LABORATORY. 


were also made by Miss Amelia Shapleigh, in con- 
nection with the Dutton Fellowship of the College 
Settlement Association. In the REVIEW oF RE- 
virws for March, 1896, is an account of such a 
study, which was made at the University of Chicago. 
When, two years ago, the Department of Agricul- 
ture was authorized to conduct an investigation into 
the economy of the food of the people of the United 
States, it addressed itself to a more systematic series 
of investigations which have been distributed 
throughout different parts of the United States. 
Some of the results of the later work are now being 
published by the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, and others will soon be published by 
that department. The real object of these investi- 
gations is twofold, to find what kind of nutriment 
people actually eat, and, by comparison of their 
actual food consumption with physiological stand- 
ards, to learn how their diet might be improved. 


FOOD ECONOMY IN THE SCHOOLS. 


One thing which the promoters of this enterprise 
have much at heart is the introduction of instruction 
regarding the fundamentals of food economy in the 
schools. The idea has met the very earnest approval 
of a large number of our leading educators. Secre- 
tary Morton and Assistant Secretary Dabney of the 
Department of Agriculture, and Director True of the 
Office of Experiment Stations, are personally much 
interested in the matter. The department has 
already published several colored charts, 25 by 40 
inches in size, which are being sent out to educa- 
tional institutions, school superintendents and 
teachers, to call their attention to the subject. It 
is also publishing a series of popular bulletins in 
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which elementary explanations of the subject are 
made. The diagrams of the composition and pe- 
cuniary economy of food in this article are copies 
of two of these charts. 


ABSTRACT INQUIRIES—THE BOMB CALORIMETER, 


Along with the practical inquiry above referred 
to, more abstract research is essential. For instance, 
it is necessary to learn what are the-fuel values of 
food materials,—in other words, what are the 
amounts of potential energy which they contain, 
and which may be charged to muscular power or 
heat. or other forms of energy in the body. The 
apparatus used for this purpose is the calorimeter. 
Until lately the only satisfactory apparatus for this 
purpose has been a bomb calorimeter, devised by 
Professor Berthelot in Paris, but its great cost, 
$1,000 or more, which is due to the large quantity 
of platinum required for its construction, has pre- 
vented its general use. With the aid of Professor 
Hempel, of Dresden, Professor Atwater and his asso- 
ciates have succeeded in elaborating a bomb calori- 
meter which is made at a cost of less than $200, and 
which proves quite satisfactory and promises to 
come into common use. It has already been em- 
ployed for experiments with a large number of food 


materials. 


THE RESPIRATION CALORIMETER. 
Many of the readers of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


have seen accounts in the public press of experi- 
ments with the respiration calorimeter at Middle- 
town, in which men have spent several days at a 
time inside of a box or chamber. The “‘ respiration 
calorimeter,’’ as it is called, ‘‘is an apparatus in 
which an animal or a man may be placed for a 
number of hours or days, and the amounts and 
composition of the food and drink and inhaled air; 
the amounts and composition of the excreta, solid, 
liquid and gaseous; the potential energy of the 
materials taken into the body and given off from it; 
the quantity of heat radiated from the body, and 
the mechanical equivalent of the muscular work 
done, are all to be measured.”’ 

The apparatus at Middletown was devised by Pro- 
fessors Atwater and Rosa. Its object is ‘‘ to study 
the application of the laws.of the conservation of 
matter and of energy in the living organism.” To 
put it in another way: Does the animal body obey 
in its physiological operations the same laws which 
govern the inorganic world? As we take our food 
into the system and it is transferred and builds up 
the different parts. as the bodily machine is being 
constantly worn out and repaired, and as it uses the 
materials of its food not only for this building and 
repairing, but also to supply it with heat and mus- 
cular power and with the energy for intellectual 
work,—is all this done in accordance with the same 
laws of the conservation of matter’ and of energy 
which obtain in the chemical laboratory ? 

Investigations in this general direction have been 
in operation during the past thirty years or more in 
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different universities in Europe. During the past 
eight or ten years efforts have been made toward a 
similar enterprise at Wesleyan. The apparatus and 
methods are extremely complicated and the work 
most laborious. Four years have already been de- 
voted to the development of the respiration calori- 
meter, and it is at last in such shape as to give 
promise of most interesting and valuable results. 
During the past two years the enterprise has had the 
support of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, which has made this inquiry a part of its 
food investigations. As is often the case in such 
inquiries, it has been thought wise to say very little 
until definite results should be ready for publication. 


THE SUPPORT OF THE INQUIRIES. 


Though, at the outset, these investigations re- 
ceived a small pecuniary assistance from the United 
States Fish Commission and the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, they depended largely upon private gifts. 
Later the United States Department of Labor be- 
came avery important supporter of the work, and 
finally the United States Congress and the legisla- 
ture of Connecticut have made appropriations for 
its continuance. It has been a great source of satis- 
faction to the original contributors and to all who 
now recognize the value of the inquiry, that it has 
come to receive such recognition, and that it has 
grown to be the most extensive as well as the most 
thorough inquiry of the sort ever undertaken in this 
country or in Europe. 

The appropriation by the State of Connecticut is 
given to the Storrs Experiment Station, of which 
the director is Professor Atwater, and the more 
abstract investigations are carried out at Wesleyan. 
The sum is $1,800 per annum, of which the smaller 
portion is devoted to the well-known studies of the 
bacteria of milk by Professor Conn and the larger 
to the food studies. Two years ago, at the instance 
of Hon. J. Sterling Morton, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Congress appropriated $10,000 for investiga- 
tions of the economy of the food and nutrition of 
the people of the United States. The responsibility 
for the inquiry rests with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who has assigned it to the office of experiment 
stations of the department and placed it in charge 
of Professor Atwater. The appropriation for the 
fiscal year ending July 1, 1896, was increased to 
$15,000, and the same amount has been provided for 
next year. 


CO-OPERATION OF SCIENTIFIC, EDUCATIONAL AND 
PHILANTHROPIC INSTITUTIONS, 


The policy of the Department of Agriculture has 
been to distribute the inquiry in different parts of 
the country, and to have it carried out in connection 
with scientific and educational institutions and 
philanthropic organizations, each of which becomes 
itself a contributor. In Connecticut the work is 
carried on by co-operation with Wesleyan University 
and with the Storrs Experiment Station, which re- 
ceives the state appropriation above referred to. 
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In New York City the Association for the Improve- 
ment of the Condition of the Poor and the Industrial 
Christian Alliance have co-operated. The former, 
which is one of the oldest and most extensive of the 
philanthropic organizations in the United States, 
and includes among its directors the most substantial 
business men and largest hearted and wisest philan- 
thropists of that great city, has used its agencies 
and its funds for the prosecution of inquiry into the 
food and nutrition of the people of the congested 
districts among which it is working. A similar 
work is being done by Hull House in Chicago. 

This policy of co-operation has two decided ad- 
vantages. One is that a large number of institu- 
tions, representing the interests of the people in 
widely separated regions, unite in an effort for the 
common welfare. Besides the institutions just 
referred to in Connecticut, New York and Chicago, 
the Maine State College, the New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, the Pennsylvania 
(Female) College, Purdue University, Indiana; the 
universities of Minnesota, North Dakota, New 
Mexico, Missouri and Tennessee, and the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute and the Tuskegee Institute 
(colored) in the same state, have already been asso- 
ciated with the Department of Agriculture. They 
are extending their investigations among students, 
families of professional men, and especially of wage 
workers and the poor in cities and in the country, 
including the negroes in the Black Belt of the South. 
Anumber are making immediate use of the intor- 
mation which they gather in their own. regions, 
while all send results to Washington for publication 
in detail and for general distribution. Another 
advantage is that the funds provided from the pub 
lic treasury are economically and wisely used to aid 
inquiries which receive support from other sources 
also. By this unselfish and extensive co operation 
of individuals and institutions, under the best 
possible conditions, a large amount of work is being 
done in a systematic way, and the results are made 
available to the public at large. 


THE RESULTS OF THE INQUIRIES. 


So much for the development of the food investi- 
gations. But what are the results already gained, 
and what is to be expected in the future? One 
thing which is brought out by these and other in- 
vestigations is that we make a fourfold mistake in 
our food economy. 

1. We purchase needlessly expensive kinds of 
food. We use the costlier kinds of meat, fish, vege- 
tables, and the like, when the less expensive ones 
are just as nutritious, and, when rightly cooked, are 
just as palatable. Many do this under the impres- 
sion that there is some peculiar virtue in the dear 
food materials, and that economy in their diet is 
somehow detrimental to their dignity or their wel- 
fare. And, unfortunately, those who are most 
extravagant in this respect are often the ones who 
can least afford it. 

2. Our diet is apt to be one-sided. It often does 
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not contain the different nutritive ingredients in the 
proper proportions. We consume relatively too 
much of the fuel ingredients of food—those which 
are burned in the body and yield heat and muscular 
power. Such are the fats of meat and butter, the 
starch which makes up the larger part of the nutri- 
tive material of flour, potatoes and sugar, of which 
such enormous quantities are eaten in the United 
States.. Conversely, we have relatively too little of 
the protein or flesh-forming substances, like the 
lean of meat and tish and the gluten of wheat, which 
make muscle and sinew, and which are the basis of 
blood, bone and brain. 

8. We use excessive quantities of food. This is 
true not only of the well-to-do but of many people 
in moderate circumstances also. Part of the excess 
which is bought is thrown away in the wastes of the 
kitchen and the table, so that the injury to health 
from overeating, great as it may be, is doubtless 
much less than if all of the food we buy were 
actually eaten. Probably the worst sufferers from 
this evil are the well-to-do people of sedentary oc- 
cupations— brain workers as distinguished from 
hand workers. Not everybody eats too much; in- 
deed, there are some who do not eat enough for 
healthful nourishment. But there are those, and 
their name is legion, with whom the eating habit is 
as vicious in its effect on health as the drinking 
habit, which is universally deplored. 

4. And finally, we are guilty of serious errors in 
our cooking. We waste a great deal of fuel in the 
preparation of our food, and even then a great deal 
of the food is very badly cooked. A reform in the 
methods of cooking is one of the economic demands 
of our time. 


THE COMPOSITION OF FOOD MATERIALS,—NUTRITIVE 
INGREDIENTS. 


We have seen that the investigations referred to 
have shown the amounts of nutritive ingredients 
and other substances which are contained in our 
ordinary food materials. Some of the results are 
indicated in the following diagram of nutritive 
ingredients, refuse, and fuel value. 

In discussing this subject, we must take a differ- 
ent view of food from that to which we are accus- 
tomed, and consider, not the food as a whole, but 
the nutriment it actually contains, which is a very 
different thing. We must take account of its 
chemical composition, —its nutritive ingredients, 
and the ways in which they are used to nourish our 
bodies. We must talk, not of beef and bread and 
potatoes, but of protein, carbohydrates, and fats. 

The terms protein, proteids, and albuminoids are 
used somewhat indiscriminately for the nitrogenous 
compound in plants and in the animal body. The 
myosin which forms the basis of lean meat and of 
the flesh of fish, the ossein of bone, albumen of egg, 
casein of milk, gluten of wheat, and the like, are 
protein. Of the fats we have examples in butter, 
olive oil, and the oils of corn and other vegetable 
foods. Carbohydrates do not occur to any extent in 
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meats and fish, but are found in milk as milk-sugar, 
and are the chief nutritive (starchy) ingredients of 
vegetable foods. The mineral matters, and water 
also, are necessary for nourishment; but we do not 
generally take them into account in studies of 
dietaries. 

Food nourishes our bodies in two ways: It builds 
and repairs our tissues and it serves for fuel to yield 
heat to keep the body warm and to give it force and 
strength to do its work: The protein compounds 
are the building material. They are sometimes 
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COMPOSITION OF FOOD MATERIALS. 


called ‘‘ flesh-formers,”’ because the flesh—i.e., mus- 
cle and sinew—is formed from them, though they 
make blood and bone as well and can also be trans- 
formed into fat. The fats and carbohydrates are 
the fuel ingredients. Both of them are transformed 
into the fat of the body, which is its reserve of fuel. 
The protein can serve as fuel also, but the fats and 
carbohydrates cannot build nitrogenous tissue, for 
protein contains nitrogen and they do not. Chennists 
have devised ways for estimating the fuel value, or, 
to use a more correct term, the potential energy of 
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the nutrients of food. This is expressed in heat 
units, called calories, the calorie being the amount 
of heat that would raise a kilogram of water 1 de- 
gree Centigrade, or one pound of water about 4 
degrees Fahrenheit. One calorie corresponds to 
1.52 foot-tons. A gram (453.6 grams make 1 pound 
avoirdupois) of protein ora gram of carbohydrates 
is estimated to contain on the average 4.1 calories, 
and a gram of fats 9.3 calories of energy. A pound 
of rather fat sirloin of beef would contain about 
900, a pound of butter 3,500, a pound of wheat flour 
about 1,600, and a pound of potatoes 340 calories. 
The potatoes yield so little because they are three- 
quarters water, the butter so much because it is 
mostly fat. In the adjusting of diet to the demands 
of the body, the important matter is to provide 
enough protein for the building and repair of tissue 
and enough energy to keep it warm and do its work. 
Considering the body as a machine, there must be 
material to make it and keep it in repair, and fuel 
to supply heat and power. If there is not food 
enough, or the nutriments are not in the right pro- 
portions, the body will be weak in its structure and 
inefficient in its work. If there is too much, dam- 
age to health will result. 

The average wage worker in the United States is 
said to earn not over $500 a year. When his wife 
goes to the market to buy supplies for the table, she 
is thinking of meat and flour and potatoes, what 
they cost, and how the folks at home will relish 
them. She does not realize the fact that she is 
actually buying certain nutritive substances, flesh- 
formers and fuel ingredients, which she and her 
husband need to repair the wastes of their bodies, 
and to give them strength for their daily toil, and 
which their children must have for healthy growth 
and work and play. The real problem, though she 
does not understand it, is to get the most and the 
best nutriment for her money. 

The members of the family need, as an essential 
for the day’s diet, a certain amount of protein to 
make blood and muscle, bone and brain, and 
corresponding quantities of fat, starch, sugar, and 
the like, to be consumed in their bodies, and thus to 
serve as fuel to keep them warm and give them 
strength for work—a larger amount for the father, 
with his active muscular labor; somewhat less for 
the mother, with her smaller body and lighter work, 
and quantities for the children according to age, 
growth and occupation. Of course they need other 
substances, like mineral salts, which are contained 
in the food, and the water of both food and drink, 
and they want and will have things like salt and 
spice and tea and coffee which gratify the palate 
but are only more or less useful for nourishment. 

If her husband is engaged at moderately hard 
muscular work, like that of a carpenter or mason or 
active day laborer, he should have in his day’s food, 
say not far from 0.28 pound of protein and enough 
carbohydrates and fats so that the fuel value of the 
whole be about 3,500 calories. The wife, if busy at 
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work with her hands about the house or otherwise, 
will need perhaps eight-tenths as much. If the chil- 
dren are two boys of thirteen and eight and two girls 
of ten and five years of age, they will need enough to 
make the wants of the whole family equivalent, let 
us say, to four men at moderately hard work. This 
would require 1.12 pounds of protein, and a fuel 
value of 14,000 calories. 

If this*family live ina village or city in Massa- 
chusetts, about $300 of their annual $500 would be 
expended for food. Will it be expended wisely ? 

The real problem before this woman when she 
goes to market is to obtain the needed amounts of 
protein, fats and carbohydrates, at the lowest cost. 
Flavor and appearance are things to look out for, of 
course. She may buy them in the food if she has 
the money and is willing to spend it, but they are 
costly. She may supply them by good cooking and 
tasteful serving, but this will take skill and care, 
and too many women in her circumstances lack the 
one and are averse to the other. Or she may ignore 
both flavor and appearance, and if her husband does 
not like the food she sets before him, and other 
things about the home are not attractive, he will 
very likely go to the ‘‘ poor man’s club,’’ otherwise 
known as the saloon. ‘ 

The training of a well-ordered home or the cook- 
ing school will tell how to make savory dishes from 
inexpensive materials. <A little of the chemistry of 
the subject will show how to select them. 

The diagram on preceding page (‘‘ Composition of 
Food Materials ’’) shows the proportions of the nutri- 
tion of materials of water and refuse in a number 
of food materials of average composition. 


CHEAP AND DEAR FOODS. 


To get at the actual cheapness or dearness of 
different food materials, we must take into account 
both the composition and the price. Suppose, for 
instance, our would-be thrifty housewife, in buying 
food at the market for her family, wishes to obtain 
the largest amount of nutriment for her money. 
What kind shall she select? To put it in another 
way, How much of tissue formers and fuel value 
can she obtain for a given sum—10 cents, for in- 
stance—in beefsteak, flour, or potatoes, as she ordi- 
narily buys them ? 

If she spends her dime for beefsteak at 20 cents a 
pound, she gets half a pound, which supplies 0.08 
pound of protein and 550 calories of energy; but if 
she invests the same money in flour at 214 cents a 
pound, she has four pounds, with 0.44 pound of 
protein and 5,680 calories of energy. 

The most striking fact brought out by all these 
calculations is the difference between the animal 
and vegetable foods in the actual cost of nutriment. 
Meats, fish, poultry, and the like are expensive, 
while flour and potatoes are cheap food. The rea- 
son of this is simple. The animal foods are made 
from yegetable products. Making meat from grass 
or grain is costly. An acre of land will produce a 
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given number of bushels of wheat, but when the 
grass or grain which the same land would produce 
is converted into meat it makes much less food than 
the wheat. 

We cannot judge of the nutritive value of food by 
the quantity. There is as much nutriment in a 
pound of wheat flour as in seven pounds, or three 
and a half quarts of oysters. There is still less con- 
nection between nutritive value and price. In buy- 
ing at ordinary market rates we get as much 
material to build up our bodies, repair their waste 
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RELATIVE COST OF FOOD MATERIALS. 


and give us strength for work, in 5 cents’ worth of 
flour or beans or codfish, as 50 cents or a dollar will 


pay for in tenderloin, salmon or lobsters. The 
maxim that ‘‘the best is the cheapest ’’ does not 
apply to food. The best food in the sense of that 
which is sold at the highest price is rarely the most 
economical for people in health. 


STUDIES OF DIETARIES.—ACTUAL FOOD CONSUMPTION. 


One interesting part of the food investigation has 
been the examination of the kinds, amounts and 
cost of the foods actually purchased and used by 
different people. These studies are made by going 
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into the houses, weighing the food, taking speci- 
mens for analysis, doing the same with the table 
and kitchen wastes, observing how many people sit 
at the table, and thus find how much is purchased 
per person and how much is actually eaten. These 
experiments may continue during a longer or a 
shorter period, from three days to a month. 

One of these studies, for-instance, was that of a 
boarding house in Connecticut. The boarders were 
mostly men. Several of them were machinists earn- 
ing $3 a day or more. The experiment continued 
for one month, during which time the chemist who 
conducted the work sat at the table. At the outset 
he took an inventory of flour, potatoes, canned 
meats and other food materials on hand in the 
pantry and cellar. Each day as the food was pur- 
chased the articles were weighed. At the end of 
the period, another inventory was taken of the food 
on hand. When the potatoes were pared, both 
potatoes and parings were weighed. When the 
table was cleared, the refuse which ordinarily would 
have gone into the garbage barrel, or have been sold 
to the soap man, was saved with the potato parings 
and other kitchen wastes, dried, and taken to the 
chemical laboratory for analysis, where specimens of 
‘the meat, flour, and other food materials were like- 
wise analyzed. 

Along with the composition of the food, the costs 
were also noted. Accurate account was kept of the 
number of persons, men, women and children, at 
each meal. In this way accurate statistics were 
obtained of the food materials purchased, their 
cost, the actual amount of nutriment in each, the 
nutriment in the refuse and waste materials, and 
the amounts of nutritive ingredients actually con- 
sumed. Dietary studies have been going on during 
the past year in a large number of places from 
Maine to New Mexico, from North Dakota to South 
Carolina. Not all of them, however, have been 
made with so much detail as the one in Connecticut 
above cited. In some instances the food is not 
weighed, but the quantities are taken from the 
grocers’ and butchers’ bills; and instead of analyz- 
ing specimens, the composition has been inferred 
from analyses of other materials. Taken altogether, 
not far from two hundred such dietary studies have 
been thus far carried out in the United States, the 
majority of them in connection with the food investi- 
gation here described. 


THE HIGHER SCIENCE.—NEED OF RESEARCH. - 


One theory upon which Professor Atwater insists 
most earnestly is the need of abstract research. 
While ths investigator must be the truth-seeker, he 
should seek that kind of truth which will be most 
useful to his fellow men, and he must not forget 
that what seems on the surface the most practical is 
often very far from the most valuable. With us in 
the United States to-day, abstract truth is too often 
neglected. A great deal of scientific investigation 
fails of its purpose because, in the attempt to make 
it practical, it is not sufficiently accurate and thor- 
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ough. We are too apt to forget that the laws of 
nature,—the abstract principles, — must first be 
found out, and that when they are discovered the 
practical application will follow. The way to hit a 
distant mark is to aim not at it but overit. One 
great trouble with American science is that we do 
not aim high enough. This, Professor Atwater’s 
wide experience and contact with the best investi- 
gators in this country and in Europe, has nrade him 
feel most deeply. He insists upon it in his lectures 
to his students. It is his frequent theme in his more 
public addresses and his writings. As director of 
the office of experiment stations, he urged it upon 
station workers and boards of control. It is a guid- 
ing principle in the work of his own library and 
laboratory. This, indeed, is the explanation of the 
fact that he has been working for ten years upon 
the development of an inquiry upon the chemistry 
of metabolism, and that four years of the labor of 
himself and his associates have been devoted to the 
elaboration of the respiration calorimeter, which is 
intended for research in this direction. All this has 
been done while scarcely a word about it has been 
put in print except some of the facts have been 
gotten hold of by outsiders, despite the effort to keep 
them until they are ripe for publication. 

In an article upon the need of abstract research, 
Professor Atwater has said: 

Much that is pressingly demanded requires peculiar 
facilities for its production, such as are found only in 
the laboratories and libraries of the great educational 
institutions, and is dependent for its best development 
upon the intellectual attrition and the opportunities for 
continuous study which such establishments alone can 
offer. In the European universities these facilities are 
provided by the government; with us they depend 
mainly upon private munificence. Whatever may be 
one’s theory about the duty of the state and of the in- 
dividual in such matters, the simple fact is that in this 
country government will not provide for it and we 
must look to private munificence for its support. The 
endowment of research is one of the most useful forms. 
of public benefaction. Here is a way in which it may 
be made extremely useful. A laboratory built and 
equipped for a sum which many a man investsin a 
house at a watering-place, or a pleasure yacht, and an 
endowment that would yield a revenue equal to the an- 
nual cost of the house or yacht, would bring results of 
untold value to the world, and to the donor the richest. 
reward that a lover of his fellow man can have. 


THE FOOD SUPPLY OF THE FUTURE. 


But what of the future supply of food for man ? 
Will the earth always furnish enough for its con- 
stantly increasing population, or will the time come 
when the number will be too great, when there will 
be more than can be fed? The doctrine of Malthus 
predicts the ultimate starvation of a portion of the 
race, with all its attendant horrors. Professor 
Atwater takes the opposite view, and even goes so. 
far as to say that with the aid of science there is every 
reason to believe that the coming man will be better- 
fed than we are to-day. On the one hand the popu- 
lation does not increase as the Malthusian theory- 
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assumes. On the other, although there is a limit to 
the possible production of food, it transcends all idea 
that ever occurred to Malthus or the people of his 
times. We are accustomed to think that the food 
supply is limited by the fertility of the soil, but 
modern chemistry has shown that food production 
may be entirely independent of the soil. It may be 
made not only independent of the soil fertility but 
independent of the soil itself. Of every one hundred 
pounds of the flour of which our bread is made only 
one pound comes from the soil. The other ninety- 
nine are furnished from the air, and the supply is 
inexhaustible. That which comes from the soil can 
easily be returned in the form of manure and ferti- 
lizers, It can be supplied to the most barren sand 
and can make it produce crops of a luxuriance un- 
matched even by the virgin prairie. 

Indeed, plants may be grown, not in soil at all, 
but in water, to which a minute quantity of the 
ingredients of plant food have been supplied. This 
method of growing plants by water culture, as it is 
called, has been developed in Germany more than 
anywhere else. Professor Wolff, of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station in Hohenheim, raised four 
oat plants in this way with 46 stems and 1,335 well- 
developed seeds. Professor Nobbe, of the Experi- 
ment Station in Thurand, thus grew in jars of water 
a Japanese buckwheat plant, nine feet high, weigh- 
ing when air-dry, 4,786-fold as much as the seed 
from which it was produced and bearing 796 ripe 
and 108 imperfect seeds. Wheat, maize, and other 
plants and even trees are grown in this way. Pro- 
fessor Nobbe now has some trees produced by water 
culture from seeds of others which also had never 
been in soil at all, but had grown with their roots 
immersed in water. The requisites for such plant 
growth are proper temperature, water, and certain 
elements of plant food, of which very minute quan- 
tities suffice. Given these and the air will supply 
the rest, and if other conditions are right abundant 
yield will be sure. Thus cultivated they are in 
every way healthy and attain a more than tropical 
luxuriance. 

The fundamental mistake out of which grew the 
gloomy doctrines of the older theorists was in meas- 
uring the possibilities of food production by what 
they knew of soil culture. Science had not revealed 
to them that aside from proper temperature and 
moisture the essential factor in vegetable production 
is plant food, that nearly all of this can be supplied 
in abundance by the air and the slight residue 
which is needed can be obtained in almost unlimited 

‘ quantity in the earth, so that the possibility of the 
future is measureless. 

The world’s future food supply is conditioned on 
two things. One is plant food, the other is the en- 
ergy, power to manufacture and transport food and 
to transport water. The only elements of plant food 
about which there has ever been any question are 
phosphorus, potassium and nitrogen. The chemist 
and the miner have already found supplies of phos- 
phorus in phosphates and in rocks, and of potassium 
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in rocks and in potash mines, enough to supply the 
needs for plant production through countless ages. 
As to the nitrogen, science has lately revealed that 
leguminous plants may gather it in abundance from 
the air, four-fifths of which is made up of this ele- 
ment. With the unmeasured energy of the wind, 
flowing water and the tide, to say nothing of the 
immensely greater energy of the sun’s heat and the 
possibility of storage, transfer and use of energy by 
electricity and other agencies, we may hope that the 
science of the future will provide the power. 

The amount of vegetable growth that is possible 
within a given area is so great that the densest pop- 
ulation would be incapable of using it. And even 
if it were conceivable that population should be- 
come so dense as to consume more food than could 
be produced by the natural growth of plants, there 
still remain the sources of artificial manufacture of 
food, of which we are hearing so much of late. 
And if one may be allowed to reason from analogy, 
the inference for the production of food would be— 
what has actually been found to be the case in the 
recent production of other commodities—that what 
is needed to make food more abundant and more 
cheap is enough population to make sufficient de- 
mand. So, strangely yet simply, it comes about 
that in providing of what is essential for the best 
welfare and highest happiness of mankind in the 
future, the things which have heretofore seemed the 
furthest from our reach, nitrogen and energy, are 
the very ones which Providence places about us at 
all times and in utterly inexhaustible amounts. The 
capacity of man to consume food is limited. The 
possibility of its production is almost limitless. 
The very increase of population which the Mal- 
thusian doctrine makes the cause of starvation will 
thus become the condition of cheap and abundant 
sustenance. So the use of man’s brain transforms 
the prospect of dire calamity, of misery ineffable, 
into the promise of inexpressible blessing. 


THE FOOD OF THE POOR. 


The siudies of the foods of people of the poorer 
classes, especially in the large cities, are full of 
interest. We have been wont to say ‘‘ the destruc- 
tion of the poor is their poverty,’’ but here it is 
rather their improvidence. They suffer less from 
lack of money than from lack of economy in its use. 
Often this bad economy is due to pride and unwill- 
ingness to economize, and often it is due only to 
ignorance. 

A large number of the investigations just referred 
to were made by a lady physician, who has prac- 
ticed for a number of years among the poorest peo- 
ple in New York. She lately remarked: ‘I think 
I know personally at least four hundred families in 
the worst congested region of this city. I have 
practiced my profession among them, am familiar 
with their ways, their family histories, and many 
of their family tragedies. I have seen a great deal 
of the mission work done among them by religious 
organizations, and can bear most emphatic testi- 
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mony to its usefulness. But if I were to say where 
the philanthropist must begin if he will improve 
their physical, and hence their intellectual and their 
moral condition, it would be at the table. There is 
no one respect in which there is so great need of 
reform among them,—no one way in which so much 
good can be done, as in the improvement of their 
food and their nutrition.”’ 


FOOD OF ASIATIC RACES. 


The well-known missionary, Bishop Thoburn, 
says: ‘‘ Half of the people of the world are habitually 
hungry. Not that they feel the pangs of hunger, 
but their natural cravings for food are not com- 
pletely satisfied.”” Few of us realize that the 
majority of mankind are underfed. A large part of 
the population of Europe subsist upon a diet which 
is very small in comparison to that to which we are 
accustomed in the United States. But even they 
are well nourished in comparison with millions of 
people in Asia. The few accurate investigations 
that have been made of the food of the poorer 
classes of India and Malaysia indicate average 
amounts of protein and energy in their daily diet 
which would seem to us barely sufficient to keep 
soul and body together. A missionary of long ex- 
perience in India who has made very careful obser- 
vations of the conditions of living of the poorer 
classes, lately cited some statistics showing the 
amounts of food consumed annually by families of 
the lower class, of which there are said to be sixty 
millions in that country. Applying to the quanti- 
ties of food consumed daily by these people the re- 
sults of chemical analyses made of similar materials, 
it appears that the fuel value per man per day 
cannot be over 1,400 calories, while a current 
European standard calls for 3,000, and an American 
one 8,500 calories in the daily food of a man of 
moderate muscular work. In connection with the 
studies of food at the World’s Fair above referred 
to, an investigation was made of the diet of the 
people of the Javanese village, who were living very 
much as they do at home. Their daily food aver- 
aged about 1,400 calories per day. If a man feeds 
his horses one-half as much as experience shows an 
average horse needs for average work, what sort of 
work would result ? What would be expected from 
a horse v hich had never had any better feeding than 
this? What can we expect either of physical or 
moral vigor from communities that live on the phy- 
sical plane of millions in the Orient? It is all very 
well to send the gospel to the heathen, but the same 
Providence whose laws the missionary tries to ex- 
plain has ordained that man’s mental and moral 
condition shall be intimately bound up with his 
physical welfare ‘‘If we would care for men’s 
souls, we must care for their bodies also.’’ Is not 
here a suggestion for the missionary societies ? 


COMPARATIVE NUTRITION OF MANKIND. 


This leads us to a larger subject, the comparative 
nutrition of mankind. The data for judging of the 
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kinds and amounts of nutriment in the foods of the 
different nations of the world are as yet entirely 
inadequate, but the study is one of incalculable 
importance, and the beginnings are already made. 
Not only are dietary studies now being prosecuted 
with great vigor in Europe and the United States, 
but of late a considerable number have been re- 
ported from Japan, Malaysia and Abyssinia. Each 
investigation stimulates others. Investigators and 
philanthropists are coming to interest themselves in 
this as a necessary adjunct to physiology, sociology 
and anthropology. Inquiries are rapidly increasing. 
One of the scientific branches of our government has 
already under consideration a plan for collecting all 
of the facts on this topic which are accessible in 
different countries of the world. There is every 
reason to believe that information will gradually 
accumulate so that at some time, perhaps in the not 
very distant future, enough may be available to 
justify the student in designating the classified 
results as the science of the nutrition of mankind. 


PROFESSOR ATWATER’S CAREER. 


From the foregoing brief statement of work ac- 
complished, and from the outlines suggested for 
future work in the lines of abstract scientific and 
sociological research, one can form some idea of the 
energy, originality, perseverance and intellectual 
activity which charaterize Professor Atwater. Wil- 
bur Olin Atwater was born in Johnsburg, N. Y., 
May 3, 1844. He was the son of aclergyman. The 
most of his early life was spent in Vermont. He 
was graduated at Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., and after teaching in high schools, spent two 
years in graduate study in the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale College, receiving the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy in i869. The next two years he 
spent in Europe studying chemistry and allied 
branches of science in the universities of Leipsic 
and Berlin, making physiological and. agricultural 
chemistry a specialty and visiting experiment sta- 
tions and other institutions in Germany.and else- 
where. From 1871 to 1873 he held the chair of 
chemistry in the East Tennessee University at Knox- 
ville. In 1873 he accepted the professorship of 
chemistry in the Maine State College at Orono, but 
after only one term’s service was recalled to Wesleyan 
University, where he has been professor of chemis- 
try continually to the present time. 

His connection with the first experiment station 
in this country, in which he held the position of 
director, has already been referred to, and valuable 
investigations were set on foot and results accom- 
plished while the station was under his directorship. 
In 1882-83, Professor Atwater spent some time in 
Europe working in biological chemistry, — in 
Munich, Heidelberg and elsewhere. In 1887, when 
the act was passed by Congress providing for the 
establishment of experiment stations all over the 
Union, provision was likewise made for a central 
bureau in connection with the Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington for the scientific co-ordina- 
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tion of the work of these institutions. Professor 
Atwater was called in 1888 to organize this estab- 
lishment, to which by his advice the name of ‘‘ Office 
of Experiment Stations’? was given; and he con- 
tinued in charge of it until 1891. By this time the 
office was in good working order and its success 
assured; but the work had increased so that he could 
not continue his supervision and at the same time 
attend to his duties in Middletown. He therefore 
resigned the directorship, but was made special 
agent of the department. In 1894 he was put in 
charge of an important branch of the work of the 
Department of Agriculture, that of the investigation 
into the nutritive value of foods. One of the objects 
of the office of experiment stations, according to 
Professor Atwater’s understanding, was that it 
should be a sort of clearing house for all the institu- 
tions of research in the United States, and that 
these should be brought into touch with similar 
institutions in other parts of the world and especially 
in Europe. While director, and later as special 
agent of the office, he gave a great deal of thought 
and labor to the collecting of the results of inquiry 
in other parts of the world. Two different trips to 
Europe were made for this purpose, in 1891 and 
1898. One result has been the securing of the most 
eminent European specialists as contributors to the 
Experiment Station Record, which Professor At- 
water founded. Another has been the collating of 
the results of research for use in investigations of 
the chemistry of nutrition. 

As illustrative of his broad capacity, in addition 
to practically organizing and developing the food 
investigations in this country, to directing one of 
the most popular and useful of the government 
experiment stations, to keeping up a lively interest 
as active professor of chemistry in Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Professor Atwater has devoted himself 
largely to investigations in abstract science, on 
which he believes is founded the future success of 
all scientific work. 

More than this, his published papers are very 
numerous, including over 150 titles, most of them 
treating of the scientific investigations which have 
been carried out by himself and under his direction. 
Those setting forth the results of his chemical inves- 
tigations have published in chemical journals and 
transactions of learned societies and government 
publications, both in this country and in Europe. 
His more popular writings have also appeared from 
time to time in the leading magazines and periodi- 
cals of this country. A book by him on ‘‘ Methods 
and Results of Investigations on the Chemistry and 
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Economy of Food’’ was published in 1895 by the 
government under authority of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and other publications bearing the 
government imprint are from his pen. 

In his class room Professor Atwater is an earnest, 
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enthusiastic teacher. The casual acquaintance finds 
him affable and courteous, with an ever ready inter- 
est in anything which pertains to the advancement 
of the social conditions of mankind. He takes an 
active interest in the advancement of all philan- 
thropic enterprises, both local and general. To those 
who are or have been associated with him (and a 
number of our brightest scientific investigators have 
received their training under him) he is always ap- 
proachable, prompt with suggestions to aid them in 
their work, and always ready with plans for future 
investigations. Endowed with a remarkable genius 
in the planning of work, surrounded in his study 
with the most complete private chemical library in 
the country, he is always,—as shown in his photo- 
graph,—ready to turn from his work and listen to 
whomsoever may approach. 




















































1 SHELDON JACKSON, ALASKA’S APOSTLE AND PIONEER. 


BY JOHN EATON. 


(ieee eS aden oe ae | “THE days of Christian heroism are not ended 

nor are its sufferings, exposures, triumphs, 
limited to Armenia on whose perils and martyrdoms 
the eye of the world is fixed. The contrast still 
remains among us between manifold forms of 
Christian heroism and the selfishness which seeks 
only how one can live the easiest life, enjoy 
most pleasure, make the most money, or secure the 
highest station or widest fame. It is due to our 
time and the aspirations of our youth that our noble 
examples should not be overlooked. Two facts have 
recently called special attention to the missionary 
life of Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D.D.: First, his gift of 
$50,000 to establish a Christian college at Salt Lake 
City, and second, his missionary address at the great 
meeting in Carnegie Hall, presided over by Presi- 
dent Cleveland. He has been so well known as 
occupied for the last seventeen years in efforts to 
educate and save the native population of Alaska, 
that his previous twenty years’ service in promoting 
education and the establishment of churches among 
the Rocky Mountains, and thereabouts, has passed 
out of mind. 








A PIONEER IN THE NEW WEST. 


Indeed this generation has need of no little effort 
to apprehend the forces, and their operation, which 
have united since the completion of the first line of 
transcontinental railway to develop the region 
bounded by California and Oregon on the west, and 
on the east by the States bordering on the Missis- 
sippi—an empire in itself. How vast the two fields 
with which Dr. Jackson’s efforts have been con- 
nected !— this interior region stretching from 
Canada to old Mexico and embracing perhaps a fifth 
of the territory of the United States, and Alaska 
containing 580,107 square miles! The greatest dis- 
tance between churches established by him in the 
first region is not less than 2,000 miles, and the 
greatest distance between schools in the second is 
not less than 2,500 miles. Ten days before the 
golden spike was driven, May 10, 1869, telling the 
country and the world of the compietion of rail- 
road connection between our Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, Dr. Jackson was appointed superintendent 
of missions for Iowa, Nebraska, Dakota (North and 
South), Wyoming, Montana and Utah by the Pres- 
bytery of Council Bluffs, then in session at Sioux 
City. There was no money in the treasury and 
none was promised him. Soon after the presby- 
teries of Des Moines and Ft. Dodge took similar 
action. 

DR. JACKSON IN THE SUMMER DRESS OF ARCTIC ALASKA. Born in Minaville, New York, in 1834, graduated 
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at Union College in 1855 and at Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1858; ordained in May of the same 
year by the Albany Presbytery, he, with his wife, of 
like spirit and consecration, entered the service of 
the Presbyterian Foreign Mission Board. His heaith 


- 
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DR, JACKSON, FROM HIS LATEST PHOTOGRAPH. 





was not considered adequate for service in Asia or 
Africa, and they were assigned to the Indian Terri- 
tory near Texas. There the malaria proved too 
much for his health, and he entered the service of 
. the Home Board in the colder climate of Southern 
Minnesota and Western Wisconsin, and his head- 
quarters were at La Crescent from 1859 to 1864. 
During the fall of 1863, in the service of the Chris- 
tian Commission, he served in the hospitals of 
Southern Tennessee and Northern Alabama. Five 
more years of enlarged work in Southern Minne- 
sota, with headquarters at Rochester, Minn., 
brought him to the Herculean task to which the 
above action of the Iowa Presbyteries called him. 


DENVER AS A MISSIONARY CENTRE. 


The East was so little awake to the emergency 
that the organized action of the church would have 
repressed the effort, but he felt the call to be one of 
duty, and did not hesitate. The ten days before the 
golden spike was driven had not passed before he 
had selected three missionaries, Revs. Hutchinson, 
Gage and Hughes, and sent them to three times as 
many stations, and pledged them their support on 
his own responsibility; the employment of four 
others speedily followed, and before the year closed 
ten besides himself. were in the field, and all were 
paid in full. During the year he traveled over 20,- 


000 miles establishing churches, encouraging educa- 
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tion and confirming the moral sentiment of new 
communities. In 1870 he was commissioned by the 
Board of Domestic Missions Superintendent of Pres- 
byterian Missions from Mexico to Canada and from 
Nevada to Nebraska. Interest in the East was 
awaking and the reunion of the Presbyterian bodies 
gave a new impulse to the work. Teachers and 
préachers were found to occupy the strategic points, 
like him willing to make sacrifices and share hard- 
ships. Thrilling incidents from his experiences 
could be rehearsed as some awaking soul sought his 
counsel, found light and entered upon a new life, 
or as he was called to administer the consolations of 
the gospel to a dying miner or other settler, far from 
church privileges and from the tender ministrations 
of home. His own opportunities of home life were 
most limited. In 1870 his family moved to Denver, 
but he could be with them only occasionally unless 
they joined him for a few weeks or months, when 
he might take personal charge of some station for 
a limited time. They knew all the hardships of 
pioneer missionary life on small salary. 

‘~) Journeying then he found far less comfort than 
is now enjoyed in the same region; railroad building 
advanced slowly, and he traveled as he could, by 
stage, often night and day. sleeping as his power to 
sleep and his shortness of stature enabled him to, 
curled up on the seat of a coach; or on horseback, 
perchance, as in his Minnesota and Wisconsin expe- 
riences from 1859 to .1869, overtaken by blinding 
snowstorms; or compelled to wade into the partly 
frozen streams and break the ice on the banks of the 
river before his horse could crass; or in a Mexican 
ox cart—in which one single journey, in March, 
1877, occupied him ten days; or imperilled by losing 
the trail on the prairie or mountain; or during the 
years from 1869 to 1880 crossing snow-faced ava- 
lanches where others perished just before or after 
his passing; or among the trackless mountains of 


; 











DR. JACKSON EN ROUTE TO ESTABLISH A MISSION AT THE 
ZUNI PUEBLO, IN ARIZONA, 
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A FIVE-HUNDRED-MILE MISSIONARY JOURNEY IN ALASKA, 


the prosecution of this work he traveled during 13 
years 345,027 miles, or an average of 26,540 miles a 


Arizona, far from food or water; or shut in by 
prairie fires, which swept wildly around him, or flee 
ing before the roaring flames, leaping from pine to 
pine along the mountain side; or, perhaps, a long 
summer day with his rifle resting on his knee amid 
the dangers of the savage Sioux; or in passing the 
mountain summit at an altitude of 13,000 feet, in 
which both ascent and descent were beset with ex- 
tremest perils—passing crags or steppes of ice or 
snow where a single misstep would have been death, 
or where below the tree line the floundering over 
falling timbers and the crossing of streams filled 
with ice rendered passage next to impossible. His 
narrow escapes are among the marvels of personal 
experience; five times the stage was robbed just be- 
fore or after he passed over the route; once there 
was only the motion of a finger between him and 
death as a half dozen revolvers were pointed at him; 
once he escaped scalping by Apaches on the war 
path only by a few hours; again he goes unharmed 
when his steamer on the upper Missouri is fired into 
by hostile Indians; again from a fanatical papal 
mob threatening his life, and is once delivered from 
prison where he had been thrust for the gospel’s 
sake. How many of his strange passages might be 
described ! Once in a most perilous lofty mountain 
passage, in 1887, exhaustion forced him to give up, 
heart throbbing, nose bleeding, eyes running and 
ears ringing, the trail lost and his feet so blistered 
that he could go no further, the settlement still 
ten miles away;—he and his companions were 
rescued through their discovery by a wandering 


miner. E 


A SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 


Each of his several trips to Montana might take 
him 1,500 miles, or into Arizona, 2,000 miles. In 


year. Amid these journeys he carried many cares; 
all the nobler qualities of character and traits of 
mind were brought into requisition. He not only 
organized churches, he sent teachers to places and 
brought preachers into his service, advised with 
reference to church architecture and manifold other 
questions which persons and the communities 
brought to his attention. His correspondence was 
enormous. In March, 1872, he established and for 
ten years conducted the Rocky Mountain Presby- 
terian, a monthly illustrated paper devoted to the 
work under his care. Whocan reckon the seed— 
thoughts and influences which he planted, or meas- 
ure the fruit of their growth as these families, com- 
munities and churches, generation after generation, 
shall fill their places in history ? 

In his Carnegie Hall speech Dr. Jackson was able 
to say that west of the Missouri River, in place of 
12 presbyteries, 115 ministers, 147 churches and 
7,188 members of that body, there are now 64 pres- 
byteries, 1,401 ministers, 1,408 churches, and 125,000 
communicants. There has been a corresponding 
increase of other denominations. We cannot take 
space to give figures showing the multiplication of 
population and wealth, the increase of educational 
facilities and results, the passage of Territories into 
States, or even to name the cities which have 
sprung up in these vast regions. Who shall foretell 
the possibilities that wait on their future? Already 
they mark out a new financial policy for the entire 
country; but Dr. Jackson’s influence was not lim- 
ited to the missionary field. What he saw there 
enabled him to make suggestions of importance to 
those not favored with the same opportunities of 
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thosa nascent, far away com- 
munities, 


ALASKA, TWENTY YEARS AGO 
AND NOW, ; 


Overtaxed as he was with 
these manifold labors, his mind 
took in the conditions of the 
regions beyond, and in August, 
1877, he visited Alaska as the 
first ordained missionary from 
the United States, and located 
a teacher, Mrs. A. R. McFar- 
land, at Fort Wrangel. Neither 
the church nor the govern- 
ment had waked up to the 
obligations assumed under the 
treaty of purchase from Russia 








THE ‘‘BEAR’’ IN THE ICE, KING ISLAND, BERING SEA. 


observation. Thus he was the originator of the 
Woman’s Executive Committee, organized in 1879, 
as he has since been its constant promoter—a com- 
mittee that has become so important a factor in the 
efforts to plant schools and churches—a committee 
whose receipts reach over a quarter of a million dol- 
lars yearly. (A self-sacrificing, spiritually minded, 
a consecrated home missionary, he was an all-around 
educated man, a patriotic Christian citizen, patient, 
alert, full of resources, courageous, resolute, upheld 
by a sublime faith in the Divine direction, In his 


visits to Washington, statesmen sought hfs counsel; 
the Commissioner of the Bureau of Education fonnd 
his information most trustworthy and valuable and 
his aid most efficient in promoting correct ideas in 











DR. JACKSON 


in 1867. Congress had not 
provided that the laws of the 
United States should be ex- 
tended over its population. A revenue was collected 
from the fur seal islands and a monthly mail was car- 
ried to Fort Wrangel and Sitka. All else was left to 
the chances of the unregulated trade and enterprise 
of private citizens. The Commissioner of Education 
from 1870 had annually reported the absence of edu- 
cation and the imperative need of its supply for the 
natives and settlers. Dr. Jackson took in the entire 
situation. The natives, under the flag of the most en- 
lightened Christian nation under the heavens, were 
perishing in the practice of the most degrading 
pagan customs and superstitions. He saw the part 
that the church and the civil government must per- 
form in their elevation, and applied himself with 


the greatest skill and assiduity to his task. His 
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LANDING THE FIRST DOMESTIC REINDEER ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT, PORT CLARENCE, 
ALASKA, JULY 4, 1892. 























church. under his lead from 1877 to 1885, rapidly 


established schools and churches in the Southeast, 


and the natives responded with marked alacrity. re 

In 1877 he commenced an agitation to arouse pub- 
lic attention and secure Congressional legislation, 
but Congress took no action until Benjamin Harri- 
son became Senator and member of the Committee 
on Territories, and through the influence of Dr. 
Jackson led in the enactment of a law giving a lim- 
ited territorial government for benighted Alaska, 
including the establishment of schools. Dr. Jack- 
son was appointed, in 1885, general agent for 
education under the Bureau of Education in the 
Interior Department. As far as the limited appro- 
priation would permit, the most important localities 
for the establishment of schools were selected, 
regulations were provided, and Dr. Jackson, with 
his usual promptness, was on his way with supplies 
and teachers for the schools and, where required, 
with material for erecting the necessary building. 
Feeling the inadequacy of the government pro- 
vision, he appealed to the Christian denominations 
—Presbyterians, Catholics, Baptists, Congregation- 
alists, Episcopalians, Methodists and Moravians, for 
assistance. At his instance a conference was held, 
in January, 1880, in New York City, and the region 
was divided between the churches so as to avoid 
any conflict of interest. 

* The efforts put forth by the government and by 
the churches have already yielded marvelous results. 
The acquisition of English by the natives has ren- 
dered them more helpful to explorers and in the 
development of the great industries of mining and 
fishing. Under the influence of Christian teaching 
many have given up the vices and crimes of pagan- 
ism, become skilled in civilized industries, set them- 
selves apart in separate families, fultilling faithfully 
the obligations of father, mother and child. The 
work has’ been well begun, but a vast amount re- 
mains to be accomplished. In December, 1887, Dr. 
Jackson established the North Star newspaper, 
printed at Sitka, to.advocate the interests of relig- 
ious education and civilization in Alaska. He built 
the church and founded (1880) the Industrial Train- 
ing School for Native Children at Sitka; appreciating 
the importance of preserving a knowledge of the 
history of the country, rative population and their 
customs, he organized, August, 1887, at Sitka, the 
Alaskan Society of Natural History and Ethnology, 
and erected a building for the museum. The collec- 
tion is already one of extreme value. The most 
northern school is at Point Barrow, established by 
himself in 1890. ee 

INTRODUCING THE REINDEER. 

The same year his attention was called to the fact 
that whole villages had perished for want of food on 
islands and points of the coast of Bering Sea and the 
Arctic Ocean. An examination led to the conclu- 
sion that in the use of improved firearms the natives 
had recklessly destroyed the animals on which they 
depended for food. Further observation convinced 
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him that Siberians live under similar conditions and 
have ample food by cultivating the reindeer. His ~ 
conclusion was sustained by the facts in the experi 
ence of the Laplanders. Dr. Jackson said: ‘‘ The 
way to save the remainder of the population from 
starvation is to educate them to raise, train and use 
the reindeer.’’ Appealing to the government in the 
winter of 1890-91, he met no response, but certain 
newspapers taking up the cause, collected a small 
sum of money. The Treasury, co-operating with 
the Bureau of Education, offered the revenue cutter 
Bear for transportation of the reindeer. Some 
declared the Siberians, on account of their supersti- 
tion, would not sell reindeer, and that the deer could . 
not be transported, but on trial the deer were easily 
purchased, safely transported, landed on an island, 








THE HERD AT TELLER STATION, 


and as there was no money to pay for a herder, they 
were left to themselves for the winter. In the spring 
they were found to have wintered well and in- 
creased in numbers; the experiment a success, in 
1893-94, Congress began to make small appropriations, 

The Bear, in which Dr. Jackson has taken most 
of his Northern trips, has a notable history. She 
is a barkentine-rigged steamer, 190 feet long, 30 
feet wide and 18.5 feet deep, with a capacity of 
1,417 tons. She was built at Greenock, Scot- 
land, for the Dundee whaling fleet, and is an 
excellent sea boat—in fact, said to be ‘the 
best in the Arctic Ocean for work in the ice.’’ 
June 23, 1884, she rescued General Greely and 
party of the Lady Franklin Bay expedition, after 
which she was turned over to the United States 
Treasury Department and ordered to the revenue 
cutter service in the Arctic. She has weathered 
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many Arctic storms and ridden triumphantly out of 
many a crush of ice. Her commander since 1884 
has been Capt. M. A. Healy, an officer justly ren- 
dered famous for his honorable service in those dan- 
gerous Arctic waters. 

In order to train the natives in herding, Dr. Jack- 
son procured herders with their trained dogs from 
Lapland in the summer of 1894; thus, speedily, 
were the means sufficient, a question would be 
settled, not only to the education, but to the very 
existence of the natives. Alaska abounds in the 
food supply for deer, and the skin of the deer fur. 
nishes clothing and its flesh food for the natives, 
and the trained deer is far superior to the dog for 
transportation in that part of Alaska covered with 
snow and ice. 

/Y Two of the missionaries in Alaska have been 
murdered, Charles H. Edwards, January 10, 1892, 
at Kake Village, by white whisky smugglers, and 
Harrison R. Thornton, August 19, 1898, by hoodlum 
Eskimo young men. It has been repeatedly reported, 
to the extreme anxiety of his family and friends, 
that Dr. Jackson had lost his life by violence or in 
storms or exposure, but so far he has escaped every 
peril of the sea, starving, and of the ice-bound sea 
or the trackless forest. Part of the year (from 
April to October) he is in Alaska, and a part he is 
at Washington, furnishing information and aiding 
the Commissioner of Education in administering the 
schools. The enormous distances which he travels 
will be understood by the statement that his annual 


trip includes some 17,000 miles by land and water, \ 
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now in the majestic steamer, then in the Bear, 


.or the dory, or the great dug-out of the natives. Dr. 


Jackson’s pungent statement of the facts connected 
with his work has been called for in many quar- 
ters, and few men have spoken to a greater number 
of audiences.4 Connected with his other cares, he 
has brought from Alaska eighteen boys and girls 
and secured their education in the States. Every 
effort for the advancement of the people and inter- 
ests of the Territory has found in him an efficient 
friend and supporter. 

But the least indicative of the man is his gift of 
$50,000 to found a Christian college in Utah, about 
which many questions are asked. How came a 
home missionary to do this, who has endured such 
hardships and had so few opportunities to make 
money ? 

Of a most practical common sense turn of mind, 
whatever hardships were required of him, he lived 
within his means, and improved opportunities for 
investing his small savings. His parents and his 
wife’s parents left to their children a limited in- 
heritance, and he finds that his family (according 
to their inexpensive way of living) possesses a mod- 
erate fortune. He does not spend that fortune in 
luxurious living, nor bestow it after he is dead, but 
gives it to found this college in Utah while he is 
alive, in accordance with a sense of duty—a Chris- 
tian altruism which has pervaded his life. What a 
transforming power would be introduced into 
human affairs if all surplus wealth should be used 
on this principle ! 





HERD OF REINDEER AT TELLER STATION, LYING DOWN. 




















THE GOLD FIELDS OF ALASKA. 


BY ROBERT STEIN, U. S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


HOUGH less than one-third of Alaska lies 
within the Arctic Circle, the impression has 
long prevailed that the whole country north of Mt. 
St. Elias bore the Arctic aspect the mental picture 
of which suggests thoughts of viscid alcohol ther- 
mometers and a diet of sealskin boots and the like. 
The area of the United States is generally given 
** exclusive of Alaska,”’ as if that appendage was of 
too little consequence to have its measure known. 
All at once we are told that this Arctic province of 
ours is a land of untold wealth, and that ‘“‘in the 
near future the word Yukon will associate itself so 
closely with that of gold that its mere mention will 
convey impressions of an Eldorado rivaling that of 
fable.’’? The estimated amount of gold taken out of 
the country in 1894 has been placed as high as 
$1,000,000. Can it be that the Arctic has been slan- 
dered, and that it is on the point of asserting its 
claim to be the theatre of lucrative human effort ? 
The press teems with dispatches telling of crowded 
steamers leaving the Pacific ports, bound for the 
northern gold fields. Will these devotees of the 
capricious goddess Fortune find favor with her in 
those northern wilds, or will they return with time, 
labor and substance wasted? One consideration 
may supply a wholesome damper to oversanguine 
expectations. The Appalachian region shows traces 
of gold nearly everywhere, yet has rarely yielded it 
in paying quantities. Those of us who feel disposed 
to grieve because they are tied to their office chairs 
and cannot climb the Chilkoot Pass to make a for- 
tune of $35,000 in a year in the gulches of Forty-mile 
Creek, may perhaps find consolation in the words of 
William Topley: ‘‘If a steady and undiminished 
production of gold is essential for the well being of 
the world, perhaps what we have most to dread is 
a sudden influx of common sense and prudence in 
the investing public; for this would at once close a 
great number of mines, and might considerably 
diminish the world’s production. But probably this 
contingency is sufficiently remote to be safely left 
out of consideration.’’ 

Just before the Yukon leaves Canada to enter 
Alaska, it receives on the left a little stream, some 
one hundred and forty miles long, the now famous 
Forty-mile creek, so called because situated about 
forty miles up stream from old Fort Reliance, which 
stood almost exactly on the boundary. At the mouth 
of the creek is situated the Canadian town of Forty- 
mile Post, consisting, according to Wilson, of ‘‘ ten 
saloons, McQuestion & Co.’s store, two blacksmith 
shops, two restaurants, three billiard halls, two 
dance houses, opera house, cigar factory, barber 
shop, two bakeries and several breweries and dis- 


tilleries.’’ Verily, a telltale census of an Arctic 
town in the year of grace 1895! Board is $2 a day 
at the restaurants, while cabins can be rented for 
the winter for $30 or $35. The gold fields them- 
selves do not lie in the immediate vicinity of the 
town but. about sixty miles to the southwest, in an 
area dissected by a number of small tributaries of 
Forty-mile Creek and its eastern companion, Sixty- 
mile Creek. Of these, Glacier Creek, Bedrock 
Creek, Gold Creek and Miller Creek flow into Sixty- 
mile Creek, while Poker Creek, Davis Creek, Lewis 
Creek, Canyon Creek and Steel Creek flow into 
Forty-mile Creek. All are on United States terri- 
tory. Miller Creek, about six miles long, has thus 
far proved the richest, its yield in 1894 being esti- 
mated at $300,000, from fifty-four claims. Supplies 
are conveyed to the mines either from Forty-mile 
Post or from Fort Cudahy, the recently established 
post of the North American Transportation and 
Trading Company, better known there as Captain 
Healey’s Company. This company has erected 
large warehouses, a saw-mill, free reading room, 
billiard hall and many fine cabins. It has reduced 
the price of living one-half and thus given a great 
impetus to the mining industry. 

Forty-mile Post and Fort Cudahy are situated on 
the opposite banks of Forty-mile Creek, and both 
are separated from the gold fields by the 141st 
meridian, which forms the international boundary 
line. As industry and commerce develop, the exact 
location of that line increases in importance. 
Messrs. Turner and McGrath, of the United States 
Coast Survey, working in conjunction with a 
Canadian party, determined the points where the 
line crosses the Yukon and Porcupine rivers. Their 
results differed somewhat from those obtained by 
the Canadians, which was to be expected, since lon- 
gitude observation, even with all possible appli- 
ances, still leave a residue of uncertainty of about 
fifteen feet. Somewhat greater accuracy in this 
respect will be attained when the telegraph reaches 
the boundary line, which of course will not be much 
longer delayed. It is evident from the nature of 
the case that no serious. dispute can arise regarding 
the location of this line. 

A rival to Forty-mile Post has arisen in Circle 
City situated on the left bank of the Yukon, about 
one hundred miles below the boundary line. At 
that point, Birch Creek is separated from the Yukon 
by a strip of lowland ten miles wide, forming part 
of the Yukon flats. The Birch Creek mines, which 
are said to be as rich as those of Forty-mile Creek, 
receive their supplies from Circle City, and as the 
town is much nearer the mouth of the Yukon, it has 
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a great advantage over Forty-mile Post in the mat- 
ter of supplies —the main consideration in those 
regions. In Mr. Wilson’s opinion, Circle City is 
destined to become the metropolis of the upper 
Yukon country. 

These two Arctic “ cities ’’ (Forty-mile Post being 
one hundred and fifty miles, Circle City seventy 
miles south of the Arctic Circle, each containing 
about three hundred inhabitants) supply a vast 
gold-bearing region, the limits of which are not yet 
known. On the Canadian side above Forty-mile 
Post, the two rivers whose union at Fort Selkirk 
forms the Yukon—namely, the Pelly from the east 
and the Lewis from the south—with their tribu- 
taries, show abundant traces of gold in their bars 
and eroded banks, though the localities where it 
exists in paying quantities are comparatively few. 
Cassiar Bar on the Lewis River, a few miles above 
the entrance of Big Salmon River, is said to have 
yielded $30 a day. On Stewart River, eighty miles 
above Forty-mile Post, as much as $100 a day has 
been taken out. The largest finds may naturally 
be expected in the narrow valleys of the upper tribu- 
taries, whose ‘‘ coarse gold’’ has not yet been worn 
down to “‘ fine gold’’ by attrition. It is Dr. Daw- 
son’s opinion that ‘‘ the result of the examination in 
detail of the smaller streams will be the discovery 
of much yicher auriferous alluviums. When these 
have been found and worked, quartz mining will 
doubtless follow, and the prospects for the utiliza- 
tion of this great mining field in the near future 
appear to be very promising.’’ Thus far encourag- 
ing finds, besides those already mentioned, have 
been made on Hootalinqua, Big Salmon and White 
rivers, and on Indian Creek, thirty miles below 
Sixty-mile Creek. : 

On the American side, besides the headwaters of 
Sixty-mile and Forty-mile creeks and Birch Creek, 
already mentioned, finds were made on Porcupine 
River, which enters the Yukon on the right, eighty- 
five miles below Circle City, and on Tanana River, 
which enters on the left two hundred and five miles 
further down. There is little doubt that the whole 
region is gold-bearing, and that for a number of 
years placer deposits of considerable richness will 
continue to be found. Eventually, of course, they 
will share the fate of all placers—rapid exhaustion. 
Whether the veins from which the placers were 
derived will repay regular mining cannot now be 
foretold. 

There are two approaches to the Yukon gold fields, 
an eastern and a western. The starting point on 
the east is the city of Juneau, on the neck of land 
between Lynn Canal and Taku River, at the north- 
east corner of the Alexander Archipelago. From 
there four passes lead over the mountains to the 
headwaters of the Yukon. They are, in order from 
west to east, Chilkat Pass, Chilkoot Pass, White 
Pass and Taku Pass. Chilkat Pass is the most diffi- 


cult and i8 rarely used, Chilkoot Pas. is the most 
direct and most frequented, White Pass, close to 
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the preceding, is nearly as direct and much easier 
Taku Pass, which leads from the head of Taku 
River to the feeders of Lake Teslin (draining into 
Lewis River) is by far the easiest, and (according to 
C. W. Hayes, who, with Schwatka, followed it in 
1891) the only one that can be made practicable for 
a wagon road. When this is done it will probably 
supersede the others. Having reached the Yukon 
basin, the miners build boats and proceed down 
stream to their destination. 

Access to the gold fields from the west is afforded 
by the steamboats of two companies, the Alaska 
Commercial Company and the North American 
Transportation and Trading Company. Their ware- 
houses are situated on St. Michael’s island, eighty 
miles north of the mouth of the Yukon. In the 
three months during which the Yukon is navigable, 
their boats generally make three trips to Forty-mile 
Post, extending one as far as Pelly River. At St. 
Michael’s, connection is made with seagoing vessels 
for San Francisco and other Pacific ports. The fol- 
lowing passenger rates are now charged: From 
Forty-mile Post to St. Michael’s, first class $50, sec- 
ond class $30; to San Francisco, first class $175, 
second class $150. This western avenue evidently 
has the advantage in comfort and safety, while the 
eastern avenue, by way of the four passes, has the 
advantage in cheapness. 


COUNTING THE COST. 


With all the promises held out, it is probable that 
the story of these gold fields will be the same as that 
of most of their predecessors—for every dollar of 
gold obtained, $2 had to be spent. The mind is 
impressed by the stories of $150 a day and fortunes 
of $35,000 made in a year; the many absolute fail- 
ures pass unrecorded. It is significant that Wilson, 
not otherwise sparing in enthusiasm, advises no 
miner to start unless he has about $400 to begin 
with. A good part of the first year, he says, will be 
consumed in reaching the mines and doing the pre- 
liminary work; the second year the claim can be 
well opened up; the third year usually gives the 
promised results. In the earlier years, the com- 
panies doing business in the country helped stranded 
miners to get away. During the past year, how- 
ever, they have given notice that they will refuse 
to give any assistance whatever. As the rush this 
year is greater than ever, it seems inevitable that 
many miners, disappointed in their hopes, will be 
exposed to starvation. Not that the country is the 
barren waste usually associated with the word 
Arctic. Dr. Dawson, after carefully investigating 
the flora and inquiring into the experiments made 
in the past, expresses his opinion that the country 
may eventually support a large agricultural and 
pastoral population, being quite as well situated in 
regard to climate as the Russian government of 
Vologda, which, on 155,498 square miles, supports a 
population of 1,161,000. At this rate, Alaska, with 
its 577,390 square miles, ought to be able to support 
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4,300,000 inhabitants. But this development will 
necessarily be of slow growth, and a large popula- 
tion suddenly thrown on the resources of the coun- 
try now will risk starvation just as surely as did the 
early English colonists on the favored shores of Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas, Though game is now 
abundant, yet it cannot long remain so, if extermi- 
nation goes on at the rate reported from Forty-mile 
Creek, where 5,000 caribou were killed in 1894. For- 
tunately it has been found possible to domesticate 
this animal, and use it for freighting, and in this 
capacity it bids fair to replace that necessary evil, 
the dog. The brightest prospect for all Alaska lies 
perhaps in the eminently successful experiments of 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson to introduce the tame Siberian 
reindeer. Fish, especially salmon, are abundant. 


THE SOUTH COAST. 


A few words must be added in regard to the gold 
fields on the south coast of Alaska. They form the 
subject of a paper by Dr. George F. Becker, read 
before the Geological Society of Washington. They 
comprise three groups: 1. Those of the vicinity of 
Juneau; 2, those of Cook Inlet; 3, those of the west- 
ern islands. 

The most important mine near Juneau, in fact, 
by far the most important in all Alaska, is the 
Treadwell mine on Douglass Island, opposite 
Juneau, producing over $500,000 a year. Its ore 
averages only $2.50 to $3 to the ton, but as its quartz 
mill is the largest in the world, and the cost of 
transportation low, more than half the gross yield 
is net profit. The claims to the south of the Tread- 
well are controlled by the same company and are 
profitable, but the next claim to the northward is 
said to be too poor to pay. Silver Bow basin lies 
about three miles north of east from Juneau, and 
contains on its southern side a considerable number 
of small veins of rather rich ore. A low divide 
separates it from Sheep Creek basin, into which the 
same veins extend. Some fifty-five miles southeast 
of Juneau lies Sundum, at which there is a very 
promising vein already yielding some bullion, al- 
though the property is only being developed. At 
Seward City, near Berner’s Bay, about fifty miles 
northwest of Juneau, there are also veins which are 
extremely rich at some points, and are yielding gold. 
On Admiralty Island, at Funter’s Bay, about thirty 
miles from Juneau, there are promising veins on 
which it is expected that mining will be commenced 
next year. Near Sitka, especially along Silver Bay, 
and in the country to the southeast of it, there are 
numerous veins, some of which have yielded a little 
gold. 

Cook Inlet is now the scene of a rush almost as 
great as that to the Yukon, owing to the results of 
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last year’s work, which is said to have yielded in 
some cases as much as $150 a day. It is estimated 
that some two thousand miners will prospect there 
this year. An intelligent and experienced miner, 
however, stated that he had prospected all over 
Kenai Peninsula (east of Cook Inlet) with an aver- 
age result of only 1 cent tothe pan, which, of course, 
would not pay expenses. 

On the western islands, the most important mine 
is the Apollo Consolidated Mine on Delaroff Bay, 
Unga Island, of the Shumagin group. It is now 
yielding at the rate of over $300,000 a year. The 
ore averages $8 to $9 per ton, and a large part of the 
gold is free. On Kadiak Island, in Uyak Bay, 
there are several promising looking gold quartz veins 
and prospecting is going on there. The most west- 
erly occurrence of gold quartz is on the island of 
Unalaska, but it has not thus far been found in 
workable quantities. The beach sand of all the 
Alaskan coast, according to Dr. Becker, contains 
enormous quantities of gold, and attempts to obtain 
this have been made at Yakutat Bay, south of Mt. 
St. Elias, and on the west shore of Kaciak Island, 
but without encouraging success. 


THE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


The development of the gold fields near Juneau 
adds interest to the question of the boundary line 
between southern Alaska and British Columbia. As 
there is a rich gold region, the Cassiar district, just 
east of Juneau in British Columbia, it is probable 
that all the intervening country is gold-bearing. 
Prospecting has thus far been hampered by forest 
growth so dense that the most experienced woods- 
man can only make four miles a day. This wealth 
in lumber, however, must eventually add to the value 
of the country and render its possession more desir- 
able. Certain Canadian maps, subsequent to 1884, 
show a boundary line which would cut off twenty- 
eight thousand five hundred square miles of terri- 
tory hitherto considered as belonging to the United 
States. The dispute (if it may be so called) rests 
on the terms of the convention between Great 
Britain and Russia, according to which the boundary 
line, commencing at the southernmost point of 
Prince of Wales Island, ‘‘ shall ascend to the north 
along the channel] called Portland Channel,”’ etc. 
As the mouth of Portland Ciannel is sixty miles 
east of that cape, the Canadian map makers contend 
that the line, in order to ascend north from its com- 
mencement, must rur. through the channel imme- 
diately east of Prince of Wales Island. A glance at 
the map suffices to show that this contention is a 
mere quibble. The question is treated at length by 
Mr. Marcus Baker in an article soon to appear in 
the Bulletin of the American Geographical Society. 











THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. 


BY BARON PIERRE DE COUBERTIN. 


F the delegations present at the crowning of 
the Emperor Nicholas II., at Moscow, that of 
the French republic was particularly noticeable. It 
was essentially military, having at its head General 
de Boisdeffre, the General-in-Chief of the Army. 
He was seconded by the Count of Montebello, the 
French ambassador at St. Petersburgh. As the 
Count of Montebello is the oldest member of the 
diplomatic corps he offered to the rulers, princes 
and special ambassadors a grand ball. Special 
preparations were made for it. Horses and car- 
riages, gobelin tapestries and magnificent liveries 
were sent from Paris. The Chamber of Deputies 
voted without hesitation a million francs to cover 
the expense of the luxurious fétes. Almost all 
the other countries of Europe were represented by 
princes of the reigning families. In looking around 
him at the signs of the old régime by which he was 
surrounded, General de Boisdeffre might have 
imagined that he represented some powerful em- 
peror or king placed on the throne of France. Now 
he whom he did represent wears in reality a simple 
black dress suit on ceremonious occasions. He isa 
merchant who made his own fortune, and whom 
the suffrages of the nation elected for seven years 
only to the chief magistracy. The contrast was one 
which could not escape the imagination and which 
has turned attention again to the Franco-Russian 
alliance and its peculiarities. 
THE UNPOPULARITY OF THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN 
ALLIANCE ABROAD. 


It may be said that no alliance has every enjoyed 
so great popularity in France and none that has 
been so unpopular among foreigners, in Amer- 
ica particularly. I have often noticed how severely 
this understanding between the republic and the 
Czar is judged, Once when I was giving a lecture 
before the students of a university near New York, 
there was in my audience an old gentleman who 
must have lived long in Paris, and seemed to have 
preserved pleasant recollections of his sojourn there. 
After I had finished he asked to speak, and he re- 
cited a kind of de profundis on my country. France, 
in his eyes, had committed suicide in making an 
alliance with the Muscovite bear ; she had com- 
mitted suicide and she had dishonored herself ; 
there was nothing for her to do but drop out of the 
number of civilized countries. What this old gen- 
tleman said I have heard repeated in more moderate 
terms by many distinguished gentlemen, and often 
I have been astonished at the contrast between 
their practical mind and their sentimental judg- 


ment. Is it then so necessary in order to form an 


alliance that the two parties resemble each other ? 


Generally alliances are made to bring about a 
certain result, and not because two nations are 
drawn to each other by irresistible friendship. 


INTERNATIONAL SYMPATHIES. 


The extraordinary fashion in which the French 
have shown their satisfaction over the Russian 
alliance is what has caused the misunderstanding 
concerning it. It is easy to understand how Anglo- 
Saxons who happened to be in France at the time of 
the French review at Cronstadt in 1891, or who 
witnessed the reception given by the city of Paris 
to the officers of the Russian fleet in 1898, were sur- 
prised and shocked at seeing a whole people plunged 
into a delirium of joy which would hardly be ex- 
cusable the day after a great victory. The protes- 
tations of friendship which were given to the Rus- 
sian officers at that time approached idolatry, and 
more than one melodramatic scene took place in 
the streets of Paris, the ridiculous features of which 
the actors have not been able even yet to understand. 
It is evident that imperial Russia, aristocratic and’ 
theocratic, and republican France, democratic and 
free thinking, have few ideas in common. One has 
reached a very advanced stage of political and social 
evolution, while the other had only just entered on 
national life. It might be said, I know very well— 
and it is said—that these differences are only super- 
ficial, that France has remained at bottom monar- 
chial, and that in Russia things are much more ad- 
vanced than they appear to‘be. But that is false. 
It is perfectly certain that civilization has touched 
only the outer rim of Russian society, and that 
among the French the monarchial germ has neither 
vigor nor fecundity. France and Russia are, as a mat- 
ter of fact, at the antipodes of political existence. 

That they have common interests cannot be de- 
nied. That they should experience, moreover, a de- 
sire to preserve what they have, and to protect each 
other in future circumstances, should surprise no 
one. But this is a ‘‘ marriage of reason,’’ while the 
Russian and the French people by their extravagant 
expressions give the impression that they have mar- 
ried ‘‘ for love.’”? This is what is not understood 
and what arouses sarcasm. Sentimental alliances 
between peoples areanew thing in history. Until 
now they have existed only between sovereigns. At 
the beginning of the century the Czar Alexander 
had so strong an admiration for Napoleon I. that 
he desired to win his friendship, and consequently 
his alliance. Relationship between sovereigns has 
also created ties between their countries. Finally, 
there isinterest. Have we not seen in our days Italy 
united to Austria, when there is between them not 
only no popular sympathy, but even antipathies on 
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many points. Between France and Russia it is 
quite another thing. The two peoples have forced 
the hands of their rulers and have thrown them- 
selves into each others arms like two brothers in a 
play who find each other after a long separation. 


EXTRAORDINARY RESULT OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. 


If an explanation of the present is sought for in 
the past, it will be found that the origin of the 
Franco-Russian alliance lies in the sympathy which 
has for a long time united the French and Russian 
armies. The two nations were unacquainted with 
each other ; the two governments were often hostile 
to each other, but the two armies were always 
friendly, and the absurd war which set them against 
each other forty years ago strengthened this friend- 
ship. When the allies entered Paris in 1815 the 
attitude of the Russians differed sensibly from that 
of the Prussians, the Austrians and the English. 
The French found them moderate, without rancor, 
almost kindly. When, under the ramparts of Sebas- 
topol they were obliged to face each other, it was 
exactly as in those old timed duels where adversaries 
obeyed the inflexible laws of the code of honor, 
without ceasing to be good friends, and even as 
they crossed swords outrivaled each other in polite- 
ness, in kindly thought, and in smiling attentions. 
Between battles at Sebastopol the French and Rus- 
sians fraternize. The French officers were on terms 
of simple courtesy with their English allies, and on 
terms of warm friendship with their Russian 
enemies. They complimented each other on the 
bravery shown by either side. They talked in flat- 
tering terms of the strategy of the officers and of 
the discipline of the soldiers. Long before peace 
was concluded between the governments it had been 
established between the combatants. Before they 
separated they organized demonstrations in honor 
of the dead and of the living. I do not believe 
that there has ever been another so striking an ex- 
ample of a friendly war. Inthe end, Napoleon ITI. 
himself fell under the influence of the sentiments 
which animated his generals. At the Congress of 
Paris he overwhelmed the Russian representatives 
with marks of friendship. The latter forgot that 
they were the conquered ; nothing recalled it. The 
emperor gave them first place everywhere and 
sought their advice on every question. 

At this time the people did not share this feeling. 
They asked each other in astonishment why they 
had been fighting, if so strong a friendship existed. 
But the principal desire of the people was to see 
peace re established, and the realization of that de- 
sire was sufficient to make them joyous. The Rus- 
sian people experienced the same feelings. The 
alliance existed only in the hearts of the officers. 

It is very difficult to analyze these military sym- 
pathies. They come from numberless causes, which 
sometimes are futile enough. War is not carried on 
everywhere in the same way. The art of fighting 
has indefinable shadings. Bravery itself is affected 


by the temperament of the race. Sometimes it is 
reflective and reasonable ; sometimes it is impul- 
sive and impetuous. Strategy itself changes its 
character according to those who apply its prin- 
ciples. The qualities of the English soldier are not 
the same as those of the German soldier, and the 
plan of a battle will be conceived quite differently 
by an Austrian general from what it is by an 
Italian general. Now the French and the Russians 
fight in the same way ; they saw it at the start, and 
from that time they experienced a certain sympathy 
for each other. This same effect is produced in 
fencing. I appeal to all fencers. If your adversary 
plays differently from you he interests you more, 
but in spite of this you are drawn toward him who 
‘* understands the sword ”’ as you do. 

However it may be, there was from that moment 
a fraternal tie between the French and Russian 
officers. The latter would willingly have come to 
the aid of their friends in 1870; the rigorous 
discipline which compels the entire Russian nation 
to obey its chief had to be exercised to restrain them 
and to prevent them from expressing their sympa- 
thy, but at the bottom of their hearts the Russian 
officers cursed the German influence which domi- 
nated their court. In France the love of Russia 
was not extinguished in military circles. When, 
after the war, military service was made general 
and came to include the whole people, the tradition, 
far from growing weaker, became stronger. 

WHAT THE FRENCH PEOPLE VALUE IN THE RUSSIAN 
ALLIANCE. 

But this is not enough to make the Russian alli- 
ance popular in France. Those who know France 
well do not attribute too much importance to the 
noisy demonstrations of a few newspapers, or a few 
hot heads; they know how much the French people 
desire to maintain peace, and that their preference 
would be, without any doubt, to have an understand- 
ing with the whole world rather than have a firm 
pact with a single country. (I know that in saying 
this I contradict prejudices which are widespread 
among foreigners, but the French people should not 
be judged on deceitful appearances. It is unfor- 
tunate that this is done so often.) What has made 
the Russian alliance popular is that we have seen 
our recovery in it. When the third republic was 
established in 1871 it was not only imperial in- 
stitutions and the form of government which had 
to be replaced. Of the plaster statue raised by 
Napoleon III. nothing remained. The army had to 
be made over ; public education had to be reor- 
ganized ; political liberty had to be created ; the 
colonies were uncared for ; promises had been made 
to the workman which had not been realized ; de- 
ceitful hopes had been raised among them ; the 
finances had been badly managed ; foreign and civil 
war had added the last straw to our misfortunes. 

A great deal of courage was necessary to take up 
the work. Americans to judge of this should turn 
back to the sad days of the War of Secession. When 
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that war was finished how many of them were hor- 
rified at the sight of what had been destroyed, and 
what was necessary to be done not only materially 
but morally. For in such circumstances the moral 
ruins are much more difficult to repair than the ma- 
terial ruins. The French undertook this heavy task. 
They did it without hesitation, and their energy 
was rewarded when in 1891 the Emperor Alexander 
decided to have an alliance with the French repub- 
lic. The latter was in a flourishing condition ; its 
army and its navy were in the first rank of military 
powers. Foreign students sought Paris for the in. 
structions of her distinguished professors ; educa- 
tion was widely spread ; a vast colonial empire had 
been formed ; the terrible epoch seemed already far 
distant, and the nation realized joyfully the distance 
which had been traveled. In a way, the alliance 
between France and Russia emphasized the progress 
made and accentuated the moral victory which the 
republic had won. What wonder, then, if the 
French people in taking the hand extended to 
them gave vent to expressions not of stupid vanity, 
but of legitimate pride. That which they valued 
was not so much the support offered them as the 
recognition given to the great results won by their 


efforts. 
IS A REPUBLIC CAPABLE OF SUPPORTING AN ALLIANCE ? 


But there was in the conclusion of the alliance 
something particularly interesting for the future 
of modern society. Monarchists have so often re- 
peated that the republican form of government is 
incompatible with international alliances that 
the republics have come to believe it. The cele- 
brated passage in which Washington recommends 
to the Americans not to interfere with their own 
progress by allying their destiny with that of other 
people is, in my judgment, interpreted very inac- 
curately. In saying that, Washington certainly had 
in view the particular conditions under which he 
saw that his country would develop. He was not 
considering the republican form of government in 
a general way. How could this illustrious citizen, 
who considered the republican government superior 
to all others, have admitted its inferiority to 
monarchial régimes. But if the United States by 
its isolated situation and the extent of its territory 
has not the opportunity or the need of forming 
alliances, it is quite another thing with France, 
which will never be able to come out from under 
the influence of European powers, nor to live for a 
long time outside of them. If the republican form 
had doomed it to isolation the stability of the repub- 
lic would have suffered. The United States itself 
and other republics of the universe will be obliged 
perhaps before long to take an active part in gen- 
eral politics. What interest then for the world has 
the formation of an alliance between a republic and 
a monrachy, above all when it is with the most 
authoritative, the least liberal, the most parliamen- 
tary of monarchies that France has come to an un- 


derstanding. 
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This pact is already five years old. Those who 
concluded it, at least partially, are no longer alive. 
Since Cronstadt there have been great changes. 
The Emperor Alexander is dead, leaving the throne 
to a young prince whose ideas are very opposite to 
those of his father ; on the other hand, President 
Carnot has been assassinated and M. Casimir-Perier, 
who succeeded him, has retired from public life ; 
M. de Giers is no longer living. Prince Lobanoff 
directs Russian foreign affairs ; in France the radi- 
cals have replaced the moderates in power. In spite 
of all this the relations between the two countries 
have not been modified. It is then proved that not 
only a republic can form alliances, but that it can 
also maintain them in spite of their anomalous char- 
acter and the political changes which occur in the 
personnel. One condition only is necessary ; the 
alliance must be approved by the country. The 
Emperor of Russia, the Emperor of Germany, even 
the King of Italy can impose alliances upon their 
peoples, which the latter if freely consulted fre- 
quently would repudiate. The President of a 
French republic cannot do this. He has not even 
the right to put his signature at the bottom of a 
treaty of alliance without the consent of parliament. 
Now such treaties must remain secret, and in con- 
sequence parliament cannot be consulted. Before 
the president signs a treaty of alliance he must then 
have an absolute conviction that in doing it hei 
doing the will of the great majority of the nation. 
This is what has happened in the Franco- Russian alli- 
ance, and it is that which gives a peculiar interest 
to the fact that it has been possible to seal it. 


WHAT WILL BE THE FUTURE OF THE ALLIANCE ? 


It has been said that the Franco-Russian alliance 
owes its origin to the Crimean War. I have shown 
how it became popular in France and what an in- 
teresting problem has been solved by its conclusion. 
It only remains to say what we may expect from it. 
Upon this subject there is some uncertainty among 
the intelligent classes that the people as a whole do 
not share. It is not known whether the alliance, 
of whose existence there is no longer any doubt, is 
only defensive or if it is also in certain cases offen- 
sive. France and Russia have promised mutual 
support in repulsing attacks of which one or the 
other might be the object from some great European 
power, Germany for instance? Are they pledged 
in the same way in case that one or the other of 
them should have motives for attacking another 
power? No one knows this, and this is important 
In any event, it is certain that the French people 
have authorized their government only to form an 
alliance of peaceful tendencies, and that they are 
rejoiced to learn that it has been signed because 
they see there a guarantee that peace will not be dis- 
turbed. Their disillusion and disappointment would 
be great if they discovered that more had been 
promised, and that the responsibility of future 
struggles had been put upon them. 
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NICHOLAS II., THE CZAR OF RUSSIA. 


‘““ By the grace of God, we, Nicholas II., Emperor and Autocrat of all the Russias, etc., make known to all our 
faithful subjects that, with the help of the Almighty, we have resolved to place upon ourselves the Crown in May 
next in the ancient capital of Moscow, after the example of the pious Monarchs our forefathers, and to receive the 
Holy Sacrament according to established usage ; uniting with us in this act our most beloved consort, the Empress 


Alexandra Feodorovna. 


“We call upon all our loyal subjects, on the forthcoming solemn day of coronation, to share in our joy and to 
join us in offering up fervent prayers to the Giver of all good that He may pour out upon us the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, that He may strengthen our Empire, and direct us in the footsteps of our parent of imperishable memory, 
whose life and labors for the welfare of our beloved Fatherland will always remain a bright example. 

“Given at St. Petersburg this first day of January in the year of Our Lord 1896 and the second year of our reign. 


HEN the news of the death of the Czar Alex- 
ander III. reached Kaiser Wilhelm II., he 
announced the fact to the officers of the garrison at 
Stettin in the significant words : ‘‘ Nicholas IT. has 
ascended the throne of his forefathers, truly one of 
the most burdensome inheritances upon which a 
prince can enter. Let us join in the prayer that 
God may grant him strength to discharge the 
weighty duties on which he is entering.’’ The 
Kaiser knows something of the weight of Imperial 
burdens. And the more one knows of the pressure 
of the responsibilities, the more fervently should 
we join in prayer that strength may be given ade- 
quate to the performance of the onerous duties of 
the imperial position. The coronation at Moscow, 
which will be the great scenic spectacle of the close 
of the century, is as the thrilling blast of the heralds 
which precedes the arrival of the sovereign on the 
stage. After this month of May we shall be face 
to face with the new Czar. Hitherto he has been 
in retreat. Naturally retiring, modestly conscious 
of his own inexperience, and feeling that to bury a 
father, marry a wife and to receive into his arms 
his first born were sufficient for the first year of his 
reign. Nicholas IL. has not asserted himself in Im- 
perial affairs. He has gone much on the same lines 
as his ‘‘ parent of imperishable memory,”’ studying 
hard, and attending with the painstaking assiduity 
of his family to the details of his daily work ; but 
hitherto there has been little room for initiative. 

“The task of an absolute Emperor in a dominion so 
vast as that of Russia” (Prince Lobanoff recently told 
M. de Blowitz), ‘is a crushing one, far exceeding the 
strength of one man, however great may be his capacity 
for work or his intelligence. The Emperor Alexander 
III., with his loyal devotion to his duties, wished to 
accomplish his task—the whole of his task. He some- 
times remained at his desk up to two or three o’clock in 
the morning, and then fell upon his bed utterly worn 
out. He died in the flower of his age entirely owing, I 
am convinced, to an excess of hard work.” 

Nicholas II. has not the magnificent physical 
strength of his father, and he has had his hands 
full since his accession with innumerable responsi- 
bilities not easily delegated to others. Not until 
after the solemn ceremony at Moscow will he even 
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begin to feel himself quite at leisure to assume the 
full prerogatives of his lofty position. 


THE BOYHOOD DAYS OF THE CZAR. 


The ruler whose coronation this month at Moscow 
will mark the beginning of a new era in history is 
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twenty-eight years of age, but of his real character 
no one can speak with any degree of certainty. The 
heir to the throne in all countries leads more or 
less a suppressed life. It is under constitutional 
monarchy, as the Prince of Wales knows to his cost. 
It is even more the case in absolute monarchies, 
where authority is concentrated on one command, 
there is little or no opportunity afforded to the 
world of understanding the real character of the man 
who but yesterday a mere titular figure, becomes 
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to-day the absolute monarch of 120,000,000 of human 
beings. Little is known of the Czar but what is 
good. He was reared in a home which was a model 
of the domestic virtues, and both father and mother 
united their efforts to train him up in the path 
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which seemed good in their minds. What that path 
was we can well understand by glancing at the his- 
tory of the late reign. Alexander III. was a cau- 
tious, pacific, truth-speaking man, who was devoted 
to his country and to his church, who troubled him- 
self but little about speculations either in church 
or in state. He was a man without ambitions other 
than the discharge of his duty, and he ever labored 
under &# sense of the onerous character of the obli- 
gations which he had sworn to fulfill at his corona- 
tion. So far as Alexander III. lives in Nicholas IL, 
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the same traits reproduce themselves; but the 
young Emperor, although on his accession he 
solemnly declared his resolve to. pursue the same 
policy as his father, still, there are no two leaves 
on the same tree exactly alike, so it is vain to ex- 
pect that we shall find in the new Czar an exact 
reproduction of the qualities which made his father 
so loved and trusted throughout the world. 

All that is really known about the Emperor is 
that he was brought up very much after the fashion 
of English public school boys. Mr. Gladstone, 
fourteen years ago, told me he was greatly pleased 
with the frank, manly, affectionate bearing of 
the young people whom he met at Copenhagen, 
and who were full of fun and gayety of spirit. The 
young man’s constitution was not strong when he 
was in his teens, and there were grave misgivings 
as to whether he would possess a sufficiently robust 
physique to bear the burden of the empire. After 
his trip to Asia he became much more robust, but 
he was never as strong a man as his father. The 
story is told of him at one time dancing with one of 
his partners at a state ball until she was ready to 
drop from sheer fatigue in order to punish her for 
saying that the Czarewich had no vitality. A 
capacity to dance until your partner drops is but a 
very small proof of constitutional vigor, but it seemed 
to be admitted on all hands that he has surmounted 
the weakness of his youth, and from a life insurance 
point of view his is a very good life. 

His life falls into three parts : 1, His education ; 
2, his Asiatic journey, and 3, his initiation into 
public affairs after his return. 


HIS EDUCATION. 


First, as to education. The first observation 
which occurs to any one who is suddenly brought 
face to face with the actual life of European 
royalties is the pains that is taken with their educa- 
tion. Here was this young fellow who, when he 
was born into the world, knew no more than any 
biped, but by the time he had obtained his majority 
just think of what he had acquired! How many 
young men are there, not born in the royal caste, 
who, when they are one and twenty, are able to 
read and speak fluently four languages—Russian, 
German, French and English? Some will learn 
another language besides their own, a few will have 
learned two; but what a terror to existence it would 
be to the ordinary Englishman if he had to be at 
home in three languages besides his own as soon as 
he attained man’s estate! Of course, it would be 
said that emperors and royalties can command the 
services of the best tutors, and that no doubt is 
true; but no number ef tutors, even if they were 
to be supplied ten deep, can obviate the necessity 
for individual exertion. Each additional tutor 
means so:-many additional lessons, and there are 
very few English school boys who would care to ex- 
change tasks with the heir to the Russian throne. 
His tutor and governor was General Danilovitch. 
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His English tutor was an excellent man, whose 
company I greatly enjoyed when I was at St. Peters- 
burg, by name Sir Charles Heath. Two French 
professors, Monsieur Lansen and another, were 
domiciled in the palace, and had control of the 
French side of the young man’s education. He was 
fairly drilled in modern science, but little or no at- 
tention was paid to Latin or Greek. His education 
was strictly modern. He was taught much more 
of the history of modern Europe than of the Roman 
and Grecian empires. His tutor, General Danilo- 
vitch, was a bit of an old stick, but a man of honor 
and a gentleman, whose honesty and freedom from 
prejudices recommended him to Alexander III. 


HIS FAVORITE BOOKS. 


It is, of course, very difficu]t to form any estimate 
from the preferences or predelictions of a school boy 
as to what will be the bent of the mind of the mon- 
arch. His French tutors declared that he had a 
marked preference for French literature, and that 
in his opinion the modern French painters and 
sculptors stood first in modern art. Like most 
growing lads, Nicholas II. delighted in Jules Verne 
and in Robert Louis Stevenson. Among English 
authors he is said to be most partial to Scott, Shakes- 
peare and Dickens, while among the French authors 
his favorites are said to be Victor Hugo and Lamar- 
tine. Of his preference in German authors, noth- 
ing is recorded. The German tutors did not live 
in the palace, and although he was educated with- 
out any bias against Germany, it was noticed by 
those in his company that the young fellow’s sense 
of humor was much exercised by the stiff, clumsy, 
pedantic, and sweeping Germans, whom he seldom 
lost opportunity of ridiculing when he could do it 
good humoredly. 

HIS PREFERENCE FOR ENGLAND. 


He liked his English tutor, and he liked the En- 
glish language, which indeed is said to be con- 
stantly in use at home, just as the German language 
is the court language of the English royal family ; 
but he liked England itself as a country, even bet- 
ter than he liked its language. On his return from 
his last voyage to England, he is said to have ex- 
pressed himself enthusiastically to the effect that 
it was the sweetest country in the world, and 
that Windsor Palace had no European rival. This 
is possible enough, for England was the centre of 
his courtship. 

HIS ASIATIC TOUR. 

We now approach the second division, which is 
the tour which he made through Asia in 1891. 
Prince Ouchtomsky, one of his traveling com- 
panions, published a book describing the Czare- 
wich’s tour. That book, originally published in 
French and Russian, has been translated into En- 
glish, and will appear this month in English dress. 
In its pages, the Russians say you can find, between 
the lines, a delineation of the future Asiatic policy in 
the new reign. Prince Ouchtomsky, the present edi- 
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tor of the St. Petersburg Vyedomosti, is a very re- 
markable man. He began by advocating good rela- 
tions with England when he went to India, where 
the Imperial party were taken everywhere and 
shown everything, Sir Mackenzie Wallace being 
the official cicerone. The Prince suddenly changed 
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his opinions and veered around to the Anglophobe 
camp. Why he did so I have never been able to 
ascertain. The only suggestion I have heard was 
made in a joke that the Prince had been so bored by 
Mackenzie Wallace that he conceived a disgust for 
the empire in which that distinguished gentleman 
was holding any official position. Joking apart, 
however, there is little doubt that Prince Ouchtom- 
sky entered it as an Anglophil, and left it as an 
Anglophobe. The Czarewich, after leaving In- 
dia, passed through the Straits of Singapore, and 
visited China and Japan, and then returned across 
Siberia. 
HIS ESCAPE FROM ASSASSINATION. 

The only sensational incident in the journey was 
the attempted assassination at Kioto on May 11, 1891. 
The story of the episode was told at length by 
Prince George of Greece, in a letter to his father, 
the King of the Hellenes, which was published in 
the semi-official Danish paper on July 15. The 
party had been spending two or three days at the 
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old capital of Japan, which had been decorated in 
honor of the occasion. On the third day of their 
stay there, they had spent the morning in visiting a 
neighboring town called Otzsu. On the return 
they lunched with the Governor, and at half past 
one they left the Governor's house to return in their 
native Japanese vehicles (jinrikshahs) through the 
narrow crowded streets. What happened is thus 
recorded by Prince George himself : 


We passed through a narrow street, decorated with 
flags and filled with crowds of people on both sides of 
the thoroughfare. I was looking toward the left, when 
I suddenly heard something like a shriek in front of me, 
and saw a policeman hitting Nicky* a blow on the head 
with his sword, which he held with both hands. Nicky 
jumped out of the cart and the man ran after him, 
Nicky with the blood streaming down his face. When 
I saw this, I, too, jumped out, with my stick in my 
hand, and ran after the man, who was about fifteen 
paces in front of me. Nicky ran into a shop, but came 
out again immediately, which enabled the man to over- 
take him; but I thank God I was there in the same 
moment, and while the policeman still had his sword 
high in the air, I gave him a blow straight on the head, 
a blow so hard that he has probably never experiened a 
similar one before. He now turned against me, but 
fainted and fell to the ground ; then two cf our jinrik- 
shah pullers appeared on the scene ; one got hold of his 
legs, while the other took up the sword, which he had 
dropped in falling, and gave him a wound in the back of 
his head. It is God who placed me there in that moment 
and who gave me the strength to deal that blow, for had 
I been a little later the policeman had perhaps cut off 
Nicky’s head, and had my blow missed the assailant’s 
head he would have cut off mine. The whole thing came 
so quickly that the others who were behind us had seen 
nothing of the whole affair. Nicky sat down. Dr. 
Plambach bandaged up the wound as well as he could, 
and we drove him then, escorted by soldiers, who nad in 
the meantime been called, to the Governor’s house. A 
firmer bandage was put on and we remained in the 
house about an hour and a half. I must say that I ad- 
mired Nicky’s pluck ; he did not faint a single time, nor 
did he lose his good spirits for a moment, and yet he 
had two large wounds in the head above the ear. The 
one wound was five centimetres long, the other six, and 
both had penetrated to the skull, but, luckily, no further. 


The attempted assassination had no political sig- 
nificance. The would-be assassin seems to have 
been animated by no motive other than that of re- 
ligious fanaticism against the foreigner, which still 
prevails in many eastern countries. The incident 
is worthy of note, because few things test a man’s 
self-control so much as being suddenly confronted 
with imminent danger of death. The Emperor 
had his test and stood it well. This was the more 
satisfactory, b@cause, when he was at Madras, there 
were reports that he was very nervous, and started 
at the bursting of a seltzer water siphon as if it had 
been a dynamite shell. It was also said that he 
had, on one occasion, drawn his revolver and fired 
at a Polish Jew, who had approached him suddenly 
on board ship for some unknown purpose. If these 
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stories were true, the Czarewich must have gained 
self-control and self-reliance in the journey between 
Madras and Kioto. 


HIS KIND-HEARTEDNESS. 


There are a few other incidents connected with 
the journey that have been chronicled in the English 
press, but it would be wrong not to quote a testi- 
mony borne to the kindly disposition of the young 
prince by an English correspondent of the Times: 

When some years ago the Czarewich, now the Czar 
Nicholas II., was on a visit of some days’ duration toa 
certain port in the East, a friend of mine had the honor 
of several conversations with him. In the course of 
these, mention having been made of the great popu- 
larity in England of his aunt, her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales, the young prince at once claimed for 
his mother, the Czarina, a similar popularity in Russia, 
while altogether his expressions respecting her, espe- 
cially as being used to a stranger, were indicative of a 
very strong affection. After the stiffness of first intro- 
duction had worn off, his manner to my friend and his 
family was all that is charming, and when he had taken 
what he had intended as his final leave, he left behind 
him an impression of amiability of character decidedly 
above the average. This impression was much confirmed 
by what followed. The prince went away on an expe- 
dition, it being arranged that on his return the follow- 
ing day the Russian warships would take their depart- 
ure for the next port. But during his absence my 
friend was taken seriously ill, and on hearing of this the 
Czarewich at once put off the departure of the squadron 
for some hours and came ashore incognito to pay him a 
visit. Sitting for a considerable time beside the sick 
man’s sofa, he displayed a tenderness of manner and a 
genuineness of concern which my friend is not likely to 
forget. 

This is only a small thing, but, so far as it goes, it 
is very good. The Czarewich, on returning home, 
saw Siberia with his own eyes, and took some offi- 
cial part in an enterprise designed to open up the 
resources of that vast region, was placed at the head 
of the Siberian railway, that gigantic enterprise for 
spanning a continent, and celebrated his visit by 
some acts of clemency to the convict population. 
But more information upon all those points must 
wait for Prince Ouchtomsky’s book, advance proofs 
of which were promised me before going to press, 
but they have, unfortunately, not yet arrived. On 
the whole, the importance of that Asiatic trip was, 
first, hygienic, inasmuch as it set the Czarewich 
on his feet and made a man of him physically; and 
secondly, political, for it gave Nicholas II. a strong 
personal interest in the affairs of the Far East which 
is likely to bear fruit—if, indeed, it has not already 
borne fruit—in the new eastern policy of Prince 
Lobanoff. 


HIS INITIATION INTO PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


On his return, Alexander III. intimated his wish 
that his son should take a more active part in public 
affairs. I may mention in passing that the young 
man had entered the y at the age of eighteen, 
but while he had made himself a good officer, and 
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was proficient in his military duties, he had shown 
no trace of exceptional aptitude for soldiering, nor 
was it likely that he should be devoted to the sword, 
considering the way in which his father always 
spoke of war. John Bright himself was less pacific 
than Alexander II. He was continually impressing 
upon his children the horrors of war, with all'the 
earnestness of Verestchagin himself. He used fre- 
quently to tell his children anecdotes of what he had 
seen when in the campaign at Bulgaria, and he 
never lost an opportunity of insisting upon his one 
great moral—namely, that war was dreadful, horri- 
ble, beastly ! ‘‘ May God keep you,”’ he would add, 
‘from ever seeing it, or from ever drawing a 
sword.’? An opportunity was not long in arising 
which gave the Czarewich an opportunity of see- 
ing that peace had victories not less renowned than 
war. The outbreak of the famine, which M. 
Dournovo had so foolishly endeavored first to deny 
and then to conceal, led to the appointment of a 
Famine Commission, of which the Czarewich was 
president. In fighting the famine, he came into 
close touch with all the best elements that exist in 
Russian society. He distinguished himself by his 
perseverance and the earnest desire which he 
evinced to alleviate the misery with which his 
duties made him painfully familiar. He visited 
several of the European capitals, and was much im- 
pressed, according to the newspaper reports of the 
time, by the contrast between the state of things in 
_ Berlin and Paris. On his return from Berlin, he 
spoke at a regimental banquet in such warm terms 
of his visit to the German capital as to shock his 
hearers considerably, most of whom share the gen- 
eral belief of Russian officers that Germany is their 
natural enemy. The Czarewich is said to have 
noticed this coolness on the part of his generals, and 
to have insisted on the absolute necessity of main- 
taining good relations with Germany. Nicholas II. 
is said to have expressed his profound appreciation 
of the wisdom of the maxim, ‘‘ Nearest neighbors, 
closest friends,’’ and to have contrasted very greatly, 
to the detriment of France, the German administra- 
tion with that of the Republic, which was just then 
discredited by the Panama scandals. At that time, 
the Germans believed, and stated far and wide, 
that the Czarewich was their man, that he was a 
fast friend of the German alliance, and took little 
stock in the so-called Franco-Russian alliance. It 
may be they are right, but the Czar has not shown 
any of the anti-French sentiments with which he 
was credited just before his succession by his Ger- 

man admirers. 
HIS 


According to Professor Bourges, the Czar is 
strongly in favor of an understanding with England. 
He is said to have declared, after reading a paper in 
favor of a commercial union between England and 
Russia, that the views of the author were correct, 
and added, *‘ I wish it would come true. I do not 
see how it could. We cannot propose such an alli- 
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ance, and what English statesman would dare to do 
it?’’ On that point the Emperor Nicholas was ill- 
informed. There is probably no English statesman 
who would not be only too glad to propose to enter 
into a close alliance with Russia, so far, at least, as 
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commerce and the Central Asian question is con- 


cerned. 
THE INFLUENCE OF POWER. 


With such fragmentary materials as the fore- 
going, the sovereigns and statesmen of Europe are 
at present laboriously engaged in endeavoring to 
forecast the future of the reign; but we shall know 
more twelve months hence as to what kind of a ruler 
we have on the Russian throne than can be ascer- 
tained by the most diligent study of all the acts and 
deeds of the heir-apparent. Already it is said that 
the death of his father produced a profound change 
in the outward demeanor of his successor. He used 
to be very fond of gossip; talked and joked freely 
with his companions; never put on any side; lived 
rather in dread of his father, but was never so much 
at his ease as when he was in the midst of young 
men of his own age, laughing and joking without 
ceremony or affectation. Those who were at 
Livadia when Alexander III. died declared that 
Nicholas II. appeared to be another person in one 
night. The jovial light weight became a serious, 
reticent aud reserved monarch. He seemed weighed 
down with a sense of his new responsibilities. 
He listened attentively to his advisers, but gave 
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them to understand that the decision rested with 
him. From that day to this, it has been noted 
that he has been quietly and modestly master- 
ing the details of the work of the immense adminis- 
tration of which he is the head and centre. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE CZAR. 

In the memorable days which followed his father’s 
demise it was noted throughout Europe what affec- 
tionate confidence characterized the relations be- 
tween the Prince of Wales and the new Czar. It 
was an event of good augury for the foreign policy 
of the new reign, and every one congratulated the 
Prince on the brilliant success of his first essay in 
Imperial diplomacy. Unfortunately the advantage 
then gained seems hardly to have been kept up. It 
is, it seems, contrary to Russian etiquette for the 
heir apparent of the throne to be present at the 
coronation, so the Prince could not be at Moscow. 
The Queen appointed the Duke of Connaught to 
represent her on this occasion. The Duke of York, 
however, who bears a strong personal resemblance 
to the Czar, who is a close friend, and who is, 
moreover, in the direct line of succession, might 


have been sent, and would have been only too glad ° 


to have gone. Unfortunately, Her Majesty was 
obdurate, and insisted upon being represented by 
the Duke of Connaught, and only by the Duke of 
Connaught. In such affairs the wishes of Her 
Majesty naturally count for a great deal. 


THE QUEEN’S FAVORITE GRANDSON. 


The Emperor is her favorite grandson. Two in- 
teresting stories are told concerning the reciprocal 


liking which the young Czar and the old Queen . 


have for each other. When Mr. Campbell Banner- 
man was at the War Office, Her Majesty informed 
him one day that the Czar must be made an honor 

ary colonel of an English regiment. Mr. Campbell 
Bannerman, who is one of the most obliging of men, 
pointed out that it could not be done without great 
inconvenience, inasmuch as all the other crowned 
heads would expect to receive similar honor. Her 
majesty listened patiently to the non possumus of 
her Secretary of War, then said: ‘‘ It may be impos- 
sible, but it will have to be done all the same; ”’ . that 
the Czar was her favorite grandson, and that she 
had set her mind to have him appointed to an hon- 
orary command in her army, and appointed he must 
be. And so it came to pass that Mr. Campbell 
Bannerman carried out the request of his royal mis- 
tress, and the tavorite grandson was duly appointed 
to a colonelcy in the British army, a distinction 
which he has this year shared -with the Emperor of 
Austria. 

GRANDMAMMA MUST NOT BE BOTHERED. 

The other story tells how the personal influence 
of the Queen in the liking entertained by her for the 
Russian young couple in St. Petersburg, contributed 
to smooth, to some extent, the rough places in our 
international relations. Whenever Prince Lobanoff 
brings forward any proposal calculated to trouble 
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the peace or the tranquillity of England, the Em- 
peror’s last word is that the Emperor is in no way 
moved to pay attention, as that, whatever happens, 
grandmamma is not to be bothered. As long as, 
therefore, grandmamma lives, and her grandchil- 
dren regard her with a feeling of reverential devo- 
tion, there is little fear of any serious difficulty 
between the two empires which divide Asia. 


HIS TRUST IN THE PEOPLE. 


The Czar is said to take much more after his 
mother than his father. The Czar has already 
reigned for about eighteen months, but so far he 
has wisely refrained from attempting to initiate 
any startling new departures. What he has done 
so far has been in the right direction. He has dis- 
pensed with the excessive precautions with which 
the police thought it necessary to guard his person. 
He has gone in and out among the people as freely 
as any merchant in St. Petersburg, and one of his 
first acts, on returning to St. Petersburg from the 
funeral, was to censure the chief of police for 
issuing an order forbidding the people to open the 
window or to appear on their balconies while the 
funeral procession was passing through the streets. 
Among the signs of a more liberal tendency on the 
part of the Czar, the observer noted the fact that 
he caused the Imperial manifesto addressed to the 
Fins to be amended in accordance with the wishes 
of the population. When the Polish deputation 
came to greet him, he received them with great 
cordiality, and is said to have declared that it gave 
him great pleasure to receive them. ‘‘ Be assured I 
make no difference on account of the religion you 
profess. My subjects are all equally dear to me.”’ 
The press also was treated, by the Czar’s special 
request, with a generosity and liberality which pre- 
viously was unprecedented in Russia. 


HIS FIRST MANIFESTO, 


His appointments, so far, have been good, but 
except the manifesto issued on the occasion of his 
marriage, by which certain punishments were 
remitted, and arrears of taxes wiped off, there was 
not much to call for special notice. The manifesto 
issued the day after the death of Alexander III. is. 
couched in terms not unworthy of the occasion. 
After announcing the death of his father, the Em- 
peror proceeded as follows: 

In this sad but solemn hour, when we ascend the 
throne of our forefathers, the throne of the Russian Em- 
pire, and the Czardom of Poland and Grand Dukedom of 
Finland inseparably united therewith, we bear in mind 
the testament of our departed parent, and, penetrated 
with its counsel, we solemnly vow, in the presence of 
the Almighty, to keep always before us as the object of 
our life, the peaceful progress, might, and glory of be. 
loved Russia, and the happiness of all our faithful sub- 
jects. 

May Almighty God, whom it has pleased to call us 
to this great service, help us. 

To that prayer let all the people say Amen ! 




















A WESTERN newspaper an- 

niversary is to be cele- 
brated this month under cir- 
cumstances possessing unusual 
interest on several accounts. 
The Omaha Bee, on the 19th 
day of June, will have com- 
pleted an existence of twenty- 
five vears, during which time it 
has remained continuously in 
the control and under the active 
direction of the man who 
founded it. The career of Mr. 
Edward Rosewater, who is still 
in the prime of his vigor and 
only fifty-five years of age, isa 
capital illustration of those gen- 
erous possibilities which in the 
past half century have made the 
name of America the synonym 
for hope and good cheer among 
men of humble lot in Europe, 
all the way from Ireland to 
Poland. 

The Rosewater family came 
to this country from Bohemia. 
Edward Rosewater was a lad of 
thirteen when, in about 1853, 
his parents turned their backs 
upon the old home village of 
Bukowan, a few miles from 
ancient Prague. Young Rose- 
water had attended the village 
school, and just before coming 
to the United States had en- 
joyed a year in the grammar 
schools of the Bohemian capital. 
He was the oldest of ten chil- 
dren, and he was obliged to help 
support the family after reach- 
ing this country. The destina- 
tion of the Rosewaters was 
Cleveland, Ohio. Young Ed- |. 
ward, though compelled to = 
forego further advantages of & 
systematic schooling, was ener- 
getic and determined. He en- 
tered upon a calling in life 
which in those days was attractive to young fel- 
lows of exceptional alertness and promise, and 
which afforded an excellent stepping-stone for ad- 
vancement in life. In short, he became a telegraph 
operator. 

When the war broke out, Rosewater had just 
become of age, and was in charge of a telegraph 
office in Alabama. He had been in the United States 
only eight years, but he had mastered the English 
language, and had by reading and effort acquired a 
very good general education. Further, he had fitted 
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himself for intelligent action as a citizen, was begin- 
ning to show taste and aptitude for public affairs, and 
was decidedly a supporter of Abraham Lincoln and 
the Northern cause. It was manifestly impossible 
for him to remain in Alabama, and he returned to 
the North, enlisting at once in the military tele- 
graph service,—a position in which he was fitted to 
be of more use to the country than in the ranks 
with a musket on his shoulder. He went through 
General Pope’s campaign with the Army of the 
Cumberland, and was afterward attached as tele- 
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graph operator to the War Department at Washing- 
ton. It is an interesting circumstance that in this 
capacity Mr. Rosewater sent out over the wires 
President Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation. 

It was not long after this, in 1863, that he found 
himelf in Omaha as manager of the new Pacific 
telegraph lines, which preceded the Pacific rail- 
ways. Thus Mr. Rosewater has been actively 
identified with Omaha for exactly one-third of a 
century, and for exactly three-fifths of his own life. 
According to the census of 1860, Omaha had only 
about eighteen hundred people. It was a mere 
village, therefore, when Mr. Rosewater made it his 
home in 1863. In 1870, the population had risen to 
sixteen thousand, and as the starting point of the 
Pacific Railway system its growth and its business 
activity had been enormously stimulated, and its 
future seemed assured. All of Mr. Rosewater’s 
experience and training had qualified him for the 
successful conduct of a daily newspaper of the ener- 
getic, alert, American type. 

On the 19th day of June, 1871, the Bee was duly 
launched. It became at once a characteristic local 
institution, and it has built itself into the marvelous 
development of the city of Omaha. Mr. Rosewater 
has seen Omaha expand from a straggling village 
into a handsome, stirring city, more populous by a 
good deal than was the splendid old city of Prague 
when, as a twelve-year-old boy he studied in the 
Czech schools, and vastly greater and more splendid 
than was the town of Cleveland when he made that 
place his first home in America. The census of 1890 
reported a population of one hundred and forty 
thousand in Omaha, and its population this year is 
estimated at one hundred and sixty thousand. 

Mr. Rosewater has been a hard fighter in many 
a political contest in his state, and has seen much 
service as a committeeman in national and state 
Republican councils. He is a man of courage, 
force, and undoubted convictions. He has never 
been afraid to take an independent course, and has 
bolted party nominations when they seemed to him 
objectionable. Not the least interesting of the cir- 
cumstances which attend the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Bee is the fact that Mr. 
Rosewater’s two sons now constitute his most active 
lieutenants, one in the editorial conduct of the 
paper, and the other in the business administration. 

The eldest of these sons, Dr. Victor Rosewater, is 
of just the same age as the paper itself. Few young 
men in American journalism have had so complete 
a training for the work as Victor Rosewater. The 
advantages which the father could not enjoy for 
himself he has been able to place at the disposal of 
his sons. Victor graduated at the Omaha high 


school at the age of sixteen, and then spent a winter 
in Washington closely studying the work of Con- 
gress and familiarizing himself with public ques- 
tions and national affairs. Then he entered the Johns 
Hopkins-University as an undergraduate, electing 
as much work as possible in history, political science 
After two years he was ready for 


and economics. 
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the senior, or graduating class; and he then entered 
Columbia College, New York, where at the end of 
another year he took the bachelor’s degree. He 
remained for post-graduate work in the school of 
political science, attained the honor of a fellowship, 
and after two years of graduate study, when only 
twenty-two years of age, he obtained the Columbia 
degree of Ph.D., his thesis being a very thorough 
and valuable monograph upon the subject of 
‘* Special Assessments,’? which was published by 
Columbia College, and which will be accorded a 
standard place for purpose of reference by all stu- 
dents of taxation. Before leaving New York to 
return to Omaha, Victor Rosewater had spent con- 
siderable time in the offices of the Associated Press, 
familiarizing himself with methods of news gather- 
ing and news distribution, preparatory to the posi- 
tion in his father’s office for which he was destined. 
He had also spent some months in foreign travel, 
and had written entertaining European letters to 
the Bee which showed a ready knack with the pen. 

At the end of his university work, in the summer 
of 1893, he entered upon the work of an editorial 
writer on his father’s staff. Three years of hard 
work have demonstrated his decided talent for jour- 
nalism, and have given him the detailed experience 
which nothing but actual office work can supply. 
The editorial page of the Bee shows many evidences 
of Dr. Rosewater’s scholarly and thorough training 
in economical and political science. For the past 
year he has been managing editor. In 1894 he was 
made a member of the Public Library Board of 
Omaha, while early in the present year he was hon- 
ored by an appointment to the Board of Regents of 
the State University at Lincoln. The University of 
Nebraska, as all educators know, is an institution 
of remarkable merit, and a place in the Board of 
Regents is accounted a very enviable distinction. 
So far as we are aware, no young man of 25 has 
ever before been made a regent of one of the half 
dozen great state universities of the middle 
West. 

Mr. Charles Colman Rosewater is three years 
younger than his brother Victor. He also made his 
way through the admirable public schools of 
Omaha, and after completing the high school course 
he entered Cornell University, where he received 
his baccalaureate degree with the class of 1894. His 
Cornell course was supplemented with a year asa 
graduate student at Columbia University, New 
York, which earned for him the degree of A.M. He 
has now been at work for a year in the office of the 
Bee, and has had charge of the circulation depart- 
ment. Thus the house of Rosewater seems to be 
firmly established in Omaha journalism, and the 
Bee enters prosperously upon its second quarter 
century. It is a newspaper that has serious quali- 
ties along with its enterprising methods, and it has 
distinguished itself of late by the logic, learning 
and keen dialectics of its fight for sound money 
against the free-silver tenets that are so popular in 
its region. 
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ALASKA—THE LAND AND THE CLIMATE. 


NDER the modest caption, ‘‘ Alaskan Notes,”’ 
Captain Jocelyn, of the Twenty-first U. S. 
Infantry, contributes to the Journal of the Military 
Service Institution a fund of important and useful 
information about our great Northwestern province. 
Although statements regarding Alaska’s territorial 
vastness are often seen in print, it seems difficult for 
the people of the United States to comprehend the 
real magnitude of the country. Captain Jocelyn 
thus sums up the immediate results of the Alaskan 
purchase of 1867, and perhaps no clearer statement 

could be given in so compact a form: 
“ It extended the limit of our northern boundary 


from the 49th to the 71st parallel and gave us terri- 
torial expansion westward by 60 degrees of longi- 
tude, or one-sixth of the circumference of the globe. 
Exclusive of minor indentations and the smaller 
islands it added over four thousand miles of coast 
line, which, it may be incidentally remarked, is 
about equal to all other sea coast line of the United 
States. It gave us St. Elias, the highest mountain 
in North America, and it gave us the magnificent 
river Yukon, navigable in summer for light draught 
steamers for fifteen hundred miles. It added six 
hundred thousand square miles to the public domain 
(at the nominal cost of two cents per acre), an area 
equal to the original thirteen States of the Union, 
and transferred the country’s geographical centre 
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northwestward from the Mississippi Valley to Puget 
Sound. 

‘* Alaska comprises the whole of the North Ameri- 
can continent, west of longitude 141 degrees west, 
to Bering Strait; all of the coast islands north of 
and including Prince of Wales Island in latitude 
54.40 degrees north; the entire group of the Aleu- 
tians which stretch westward from the end of the 
Alaskan Peninsula, and a long narrow strip of the 
mainland between the British possessions and the 
Pacific Ocean. It has an extreme length north and 
south of eleven hundred miles and an extreme 
breadth of eight hundred miles. The island of 
Attoo is as far west of San Francisco as San Fran- 
cisco is west of New York; while the distance from 
the former city to Fort St. Michael, the most north- 
erly point in America inhabited by the white man, 
is greater than to the city of Panama.”’ 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS. 


Captain Jocelyn makes several rather surprising 
assertions concerning the temperatures of some 
parts of Alaska. The popular idea that the whole 
country is a land of perpetual snow and ice seems 
not to be warranted by the facts. ‘‘It is true that 
the more northerly coast and the interior districts 
generally have a climate of extreme severity, but 
in the Peninsula and the Aleutian Islands and on 
the southwest coast no such degree of cold as is com- 
mon in Maine or Dakota is recorded. The warm 
ocean current flowing northward along the coast of 
Japan is broken and depleted by the Aleutian chain 
of islands, a part passing into Bering Sea and 
through the strait, while the main volume bends 
easterly and southward along the American 
coast. ° 

‘* When the mild, humid atmosphere that accom- 
panies this ocean stream meets the frost-laden 
winds from off the snowy peaks of the Alaskan coast 
range a precipitation ensues that is elsewhere on 
the globe equalled only where similar conditions 
exist. Ninety-five inches of rainfall in a single 
year at Sitka is shown by the meteorological records, 
with only seventy days out of the three hundred 
and sixty-five that it did not either snow or rain or 
both. The average of many years’ observations is 
an annual precipitation of eighty-three inches, or 
nearly seven feet. Naturally incident to such cli- 
matic conditions, forests clothe the valleys and 
mountain sides of the Alexander Archipelago and 
the mainland adjacent, and are found at intervals 
throughout the territory northward to the valley of 
the Yukon. A little beyond this line timber growth 
practically ceases, and none is found on the Aleutian 


Islands. 
“The mean winter temperature of the insular 


and coast region south of the peninsula is 33 
degrees F,., warmer than Munich, Vienna or Ber- 
lin. It. is about the same as that of Washington, 
eleven hundred miles further south, and is milder 
than Philadelphia, Baltimore or New York.” 


THE NATIVE RACES. 


In our dealings with the Indian tribes of Alaska, 
Captain Jocelyn advocates a firm policy. There 
have already been some difficulties which have even 
led to the shelling and destruction of coast villages 
by our army, and further trouble may be expected 
with the rapid increase of white population attend- 
ant on the fuller development of Alaska’s natural 
resources. The largest stamp mill on the American 
continent for the reduction of gold-bearing quartz 
is said to be in operation on Douglas Island, near 
the town of Juneau. The salmon product, says 
Captain Jocelyn, already begins to rival the pack of 
the Columbia and Frazer rivers. 

In connection with the claim of the United States 
to certain privileges and rights in regard to the 
Bering Sea fur seal catch, Captain Jocelyn notes the 
fact that England, thoroughly alive to the impor- 
tance of Puget Sound as the natural base of naval 
protection for Alaska, has already a well equipped 
yard and docks at Esquimalt, where each year the 
admiral’s flagship and most of the vessels of the 
Pacific Squadron are accustomed to rendezvous. 


Alaska’s Resources. 


Mr. Frederick Funston is contributing to the Bond 
Record a valuable series of articles on Alaska from 
a commercial standpoint. His first article deals 
with the resources of southeastern Alaska, under 
which head is included all the narrow strip of main- 
land extending from Mt. St. Elias southeast to the 
fiord known as the Portland Canal, as well as the 
numerous islands lying off this portion of the coast. 


THE FISHERIES. 


Next in value to the mineral deposits of this re- 
gion, says Mr. Funston, come the fisheries. ‘‘ There 
is no coast in the world supplied with edible fish in 
such enormous quantities as are the innumerable 
fiords, straits and inlets of southeastern Alaska. 
The principal fish of commercial value are salmon, 
mackerel, cod and herring. The salmon, found on 
all the’shores of the North Pacific, are especially 
numerous on the coast of Alaska, During the sum- 
mer season they leave the sea and take to the rivers, 
and it is on these streams, near their mouths, that 
the canneries are located. Current tales about the 
countless numbers of these fish in the streams at the 
beginning of the ‘run’ are not exaggerations. 
The water is fairly alive with them, and in the 
smaller creeks they are often so numerous as to im- 
pede each other’s progress. They are taken for the 
canneries by means of fish traps and nets, and are 
also speared by the natives. The work of cutting 
up the fish, cooking and canning them, is done by 
Chinese who are brought up from San Francisco 
for the purpose, being returned at the close of the 
season. These canneries are scattered along the 
coast at various localities us far west as Bristol Bay. 
A few years ago the product was so great that very 
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unsatisfactory prices were realized, and the packing 
firms, nearly all of them San Francisco houses, en- 
tered into an agreement to limit the output, with 
the hope of restoring prices. In accordance with 
this agreement some of the canneries were closed, 
and the remainder did not run at their full ca- 
pacity. Prices improved somewhat, but the fact 
remains that the supply of canned salmon exceeds 
the demand. Under the above circumstances the 
industry does not offer a field for the investment of 
any further capital.’’ 


AGRICULTURE. 


‘* Southeastern Alaska is the only part of that terri- 
tory where there are any possibilities in an agricul- 
tural line and even there it is not best to hope for 
much. There are many thousands of acres not only 
on the mainland but also on some of the islands 
where the surface is comparatively level, and where 
there is a fairly good soil, but all of this suitable 
land is covered with dense timber and brush, so that 
it is a serious task to clear even a few acres. The 
season is short but warm, and there are no summer 
frosts. At nearly all of the white towns and mis- 
sion stations gardening has been carried on in a 
small way. Potatoes, turnips, beets, peas, radishes 
and cabbage do well wherever they are well cared 
for. The missionaries at Yakutat have raised two 
hundred bushels of fine potatoes on an acre of 
ground without plowing. Wheat and barley do not 
thrive,,and I have not heard of any experiments 
with oats. Everywhere above timber line where 
the mountain slopes are not too steep there is fine 
grazing, and on all of the large islands there are 
thousands of deer. Timothy would undoubtedly do 
well. Milch cows are kept by traders and mission- 
aries, the grass in the open glades of the forest being 
cut to furnish hay for the winter. 

“Great quantities of fine berries are found in this 
region. The so-called ‘salmon berry,’ a very large 
red raspberry, is found everywhere along the mar- 
gins of the woods. Insome places the thickets are 
so dense as to be impenetrable, and I have seen the 
large bushes bent over with the weight of fruit. 
The fruit is larger than the common blackberry, 
and is a dark red when ripe. They are ripe at sea 
level in July and a month later at the upper limit 
of timber. Strawberries are found in many places, 
especially to the west of Cross Sound. They are the 
Chilian strawberry (fragraia Chilensis); a finely 
flavored, pear-shaped fruit, light pink in color. 
From Point Manby to Dalton Creek, the narrow 
strip of land between the beach and the glacier is 
an almost unbroken strawberry bed, thirty miles 
long, the ground fairly covered with fine fruit that 
goes to waste year after year. At Icy Bay, west of 
here, there are more than a thousand acres of them. 
Blueberries in great quantities are found every- 
where in the woods of this region. The natives are 
very fond of all of these fine berries and make good 
use of them in season.”’ 
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TIMBER RESOURCES. 


‘* The value of the timber resources of this region 
has been a great disappointment to those who 
judged merely by the area of ground covered with 
trees. The Alaskan cedar, found chiefly on Prince 
of Wales Island, is a valuable tree, but the difficulty 
of getting the heavy logs to the sea through the 
dense forest growth will seriously interfere with 
their export whenever that is attempted. The great 
bulk of the forest growth in southeastern Alaska is 
a variety of spruce, known to botanists as the Sitka 
spruce (picea sitchensis). It covers practically the 
whole area of the country from sea level to an alti- 
tude of two thousand two hundred feet, except 
where the mountain sides are so steep that there is 
no soil. It is a stocky tree from one to three feet in 
diameter. The timber is useful for supports in the 
mines and for the construction of rough houses, but 
will never figure in the lumber market of the world, 
because the boards are full of knots and flaws, and 
warp easily; they are soggy and tough and hard to 
plane or saw. This spruce makes fairly good fuel 
when dry. The hemlock, alder and willow found 
in the woods are of no economic value whatever.” 


ADVANTAGES FOR SETTLEMENT. 


‘* With its mild climate, arable land and great 
quantities of fish and game, southeastern Alaska 
offers an excellent field for experiment in coloniza- 
tion of a certain kind. Norwegian, Danish and other 
North European peasantry live under much more 
disadvantageous conditions at home than they would 
encounter here. Settlements of these hardy seafar- 
ing people would be of great advantage to the terri- 
tory.in forming the nuclei of a permanent popula- 
tion. Each family could on a few acres of ground 
raise sufficient potatoes, turnips and other vegetables 
for its own use or for sale in the mining camps, 
which will each year increase in number. Fish and 
venison would furnish the meat supply, while em- 
ployment could be found, when wanted, in the 
mines and canneries.”’ 


THE ALASKA BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


HE recent rush to the Alaska gold fields has 
brought the boundary question into extra 
prominence. Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore points out, 
in the May Century, the fact that the United States 
does not in any way “‘ recognize, protect or control ”’ 
the two or three thousand miners in Yukon, Alaska. 
‘“‘There are no military posts, and not a territorial 
or Federal officer in Yukon, Alaska, save one cus- 
toms inspector and postmaster. There is no law, 
save as the miners maintain their own unwritten 
code.”’ Still this does not alter the fact that a 
recognition of the official Canadian map of 1884 
would seriously infringe upon our rights, neglected 
rights though they be. 
The disputed line is the one from Mt. St. Elias 
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ing have been entirely on 
paper, and it probably needs 
only a reasonable amount of 
attention to our possessions on 
our own part to secure all the 
rights and privileges purchased 
from Russia when we in- 
vested in our Alaskan territory. 
The most beautiful tide- 
water glacier on the coast 
would be lost to us by General 
Cameron’s penciled annexation 
of Taku Inlet. The boundary 
line, which had always been 
drawn at the crest of the 
mountain range at the head of 
Lynn Canal, was moved down 
to tide-water on the Canadian 
map of 1884 ; and in 1887 Gen- 
eral Cameron moved the line 
sixty miles farther south, to 
the very entrance of that mag- 
nificent fiord, gathering in all 
the Berner’s Bay mines, the 
canneries at the head of Lynn 
Canal, the great Davidson 
Glacier, and the scores of 
lesser ice-streams that consti- 
tute the glory of that greater 
Lyngenfiord of the New 
World. Least pleasant to con- 
template in this proposed par- 
tition or gerrymandering of 
scenic Alaska is the taking 
away of Glacier Bay, which, 
discovered by John Muir in 
1879, visited and named by 
Admiral Beardslee in 1880, has — 
been the goal of regular excur- 
sion steamers for thirteen sea- 
sons past. Alaska tourists 
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southward to Portland Channel. The treaty pro- 
vides that when the summit of the mountain range 
is more than thirty marine miles from the coast, the 
line shall be drawn parallel to the windings of the 
coast at a distance of thirty miles. The latest 
Canadian claim, the ‘‘ Cameron Line,’’ narrows this 
thirty mile strip to five miles where it exists at all, 
and breaks up the continuous coast line, besides 
taking from us many valuable mineral sections and 
some of our ‘‘ most anique scenic possessions.” 
This too in face of the fact that the Hudson Bay 
Company rented this very thirty-mile strip from 
Russia for twenty-eight years. The whole thing 
seems to be a case of consummate ‘“ bluff ’’ on the 
part of our Canadian neighbors, but so far the “‘ ag- 
gression ’* about which our jingoes have been froth- 


eum frontier claimed by United States. 


learn with dismay that the 
Cameron line, cutting across 
Glacier Bay at its very en- 
trance, would transfer the 
great glaciers to the British flag, and prevent United 
States steamers from landing passengers at Muir 
Glacier, just as the Canadian excursion steamer 
has been debarred from landing visitors in Muir 
Inlet, forrwant of a United States custom house.’’ 
Professor Mendenhall’s View. 

The aspects of the Alaska boundary muddle are 
given by Professor T. C. Mendenhall in the April 
Atlantic with unusual authority and clearness. He 
sums the matter up as follows : 

‘*Our purchase of Alaska from Russia in 1867 in- 
cluded a strip of the coast (lisiére de céte) extend- 
ing from north latitude 54° 40' to the region of 
Mount St. Elias. This strip was thought to be 
separated from the British possessions by a range 
of mountains (then supposed to exist) parallel to the 
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coast, or, in the case of these mountains being too 
remote, by a line parallel to the windings (sinuosi- 
tés) of the coast, and nowhere greater than ten 
mzrine leagues from the same. As the advantage 
of an alternative line could hardly have been in- 
tended to accrue to one only of the contracting par- 
ties, and as Great Britain would benefit by every 
nearer approach of the alleged mountain range 
than ten marine leagues, it must be inferred that 
the spirit and intent of the treaty was to give Rus- 
sia the full ten leagues wherever a range of moun- 
tains nearer to the coast than that did not exist. 
For more than fifty years there was, as far as is 
known, no claim on the part of Great Britain to any 
other than this simple interpretation of the treaty, 
and up to a very recent date all maps were drawn 
practically in accord with it. Above all, it is clear, 
both from the language of the treaty and from con- 
temporaneous history, that the strip of coast was 
intended to be continuous from the parallel of 54° 
40' north latitude. The right of complete jurisdic- 
tion over this coast, exercised so long by Russia 
without protest from Great Britain, became ours by 
purchase in 1867. Since that date the development 
of the northwest has shown the great value of this 
lisiére. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S INTERESTS. 

Its existence has become especially disagreea- 
ble to Great Britain, because through its water- 
ways and over its passes muchof the emigra- 
tion and material supplies for her northwestern 
territory must go. The possession by us of the en- 
tire coast of North America north of 54° 40’ to the 
Arctic Ocean is not in itself in harmony with her 
desire or her policy. The Alaska boundary line dis- 
pute offers an opportunity to break the continuity 
of our territorial jurisdiction, and by securing cer- 
tain portions of the coast to herself greatly to 
diminish the value of the remaining detached frag- 
ments tous. The wisdom of this from the Down- 
ing Street standpoint cannot be questioned. Those 
of us who desire to assist in its accomplishment 
have only to urge the importance of submitting 
every controversy of this kind, no matter whether 
we are right or wrong, to the court of arbitration. 
Arbitration is compromise, especially when two 
great and nearly equally strong nations are engaged 
init. No matter how much or how little a nation 
carries to an arbitration, it is tolerably certain to 
bring something away. Once before a board of 
arbitration, the English government has only to set 
up and vigorously urge all of the claims referred to 
above, and more that can easily be invented, and 
it is all but absolutely certain that, although by 
both tradition and equity we should decline to yield 
a foot of what we purchased in good faith from 
Russia, and which has become doubly valuable to 
us by settlement and exploration, our lisiére will be 
promptly broken into fragments, and with much 
show of impartiality, divided between the two high 


contracting parties.”’ 
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RECOGNITION OF CUBAN BELLIGERENCY. 


N the current number of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Prof. Amos 8. Hershey, of the University 
of Indiana, reviews the grounds on which the 
United States may properly grant belligerent rights 
to the Cuban insurgents, admitting at the outset 
that the Cubans are in no position to exercise such 
rights even if they obtain them. 

‘*Such recognition by the United States would 
doubtless give them much moral aid and encourage- 
ment in inspiring increased hope and enthusiasm in 
the Cuban breast, and might induce many natives 
and even foreigners'to enter the Cuban ranks. It 
would dignify their struggle in the eyes of the 
civilized world, and would probably enable them to 
borrow money and float their bonds. It would en- 
title them to the rights of war as far as the United 
States are concerned, but their relations with Spain 
or other governments would not be affected, unless 
other governments should be induced to follow our 
example. 

‘* Recognition of Cuban belligerency by the United 
States implies in itself, however, no more than a 
declaration of strict and impartial neutrality be- 
tween the two parties. To both of them are ac- 
corded belligerent rights and upon both of them are 
imposed belligerent duties in the struggle which 
we consider as actual war. It means that we at 
least do not look upon the Cubans as rebels and 
pirates, and that we think them entitled to all the 
privileges of honorable warfare and capable of ful- 
filling neutral obligations. However, should either 
party fail to observe the most elementary rules of 
civilized warfare, we should probably remonstrate, 
and, if necessary, intervene. 

‘* Recognition implies to the Cubans no aid or 
support other than moral, nor would it give them 
any special advantage over Spain. We, on the con- 
trary, bind ourselves to the observance of a stricter 
neutrality, if possible, than before, and we accord to 
both parties certain rights which only one of the 
parties in this contest (Spain) is in a position to take 
advantage of. The exercise of the most important 
of these rights—that of searching our vessels for 
contraband goods on the high seas—would be of de- 
cided advantage to Spain, and would be aright which 
she alone would enjoy, inasmuch as the Cubans are 
not at all in a position to exercise it, nor indeed are 
they likely to be in such a position for some time to 
come, being in possession neither of ports nor of com- 
missioned cruisers. Again, as soon as the Cubans are 
recognized as belligerents, the responsibility to the 
United States for injury to the persons or property of 
American citizens within Cuban territory is shifted 
from Spain to Cuba. ‘Thus we see that the Cubans 
are not only in no position to exercise the more 
important rights of belligerency, bnt that they 
would become subject to onerous duties. They 
would have the right, to be sure, to insist upon the 
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strict neutrality of the United States, but they could 
not prevent the sale of contraband goods to their 
enemies—a strictly legal business in itself, although 
Spain would be able to prevent such sale to them. 
These points are not made to prove that the true in- 
terests of the Cubans lie in remaining unrecognized 
by the United States (for the moral support which 
such recognition would give them would of course 
far outweigh these disadvantages); but merely to 
call attention to the fact that the recognition of 
Cuban belligerency is in itself not such a radical step 
and would not beso injurious to Spain as some would 
have us think; and that such recognition would 
involve some sacrifice on our part and would not 
be of unmixed benefit to Cuba.” 


AMERICAN INTERESTS IN THE STRUGGLE. 


After showing that the government and people of 
the United States have always taken a peculiar in- 
terest in Cuba since the early years of this century, 
Professor Hershey proceeds to examine the true 
general ground of recognition as a matter of policy 
on which should be based the action of the United 
States in the present instance. He cites approvingly 
the dictum in international law to the effect that a 
neutral state must ask itself, in a case of this kind, 
‘whether its own rights and interests are so far 
affected as to require a definition of its own relation 
to the parties,’ and concludes that our rights and 
interests are seriously threatened by a prolonged 
struggle between Spain and the Cuban insurgents. 

‘““Onr commerce with Cuba is stated in round 
numbers to consist of $82,000,000 worth of imports, 
and $19,000,000 of exports. The ‘Statesman’s Year 
Book’ for 1895 records, that out of 718,204 tons of 
sugar, exported from Cuba in 1893, 680,642 tons 
went to the United States. During that same year 
we also imported 7,654 hogsheads of molasses. We 
purchase about two-thirds of the tobacco which 
Cuba raises, and nearly one-half of her cigars. In 
1892, Cuba purchased in our markets a little less 
than one-third of all her imports—securing a little 
over one-third from Spain, and considerably less 
than one-third from Great Britain. Her main im- 
ports are rice, beef, and flour—articles which we 
are desirous of selling. 

‘In determining our policy toward Spain with 
reference to Cuba, we have a right not only to con- 
sider the actual and temporary loss which our com- 
merce sustains through those protracted struggles 
which Spain seems unable or unwilling to prevent 
or extinguish, but we have a right to look to our 
ultimate and permanent interests. 

‘“*The number of American citizens domiciled in 
Cuba and the amount of American capital invested 
there is another element in the problem which must 
not be ignored. Statistics are here unavailable, but 
the number and amount must be large. Our duty 
to protect these people and these interests, and the 
necessity of fixing both parties to the contest with 
responsibility, may make the recognition of Cuban 


belligerency imperative at any moment. Up to the 
present time the Cubans, desirous of preserving our 
good will and retaining our sympathy, seem to have 
furnished this protection of their own accord.”’ 

The remainder of Professor Hershey’s article is 
taken up with a discussion of the more technical 
law points involved in the question whether the 
struggle now going on in Cuba amounts in fact to 
war. His general conclusion is that a recognition 
of Cuban belligerency would be the exercise, on our 
part, of a strictly legal right, and an act wholly 
free from impropriety. 


A STARTLING DIPLOMATIC REVELATION. 


How Lord Salisbury Hoped to Save Armenia. 


N anonymous writer in the Contemporary Re- 
view sets forth what he declares to be the 
secret history of the negotiations which culminated 
in the abandonment of Armenia. The article is 
entitled ‘‘ Armenia and the Powers from Behind the 
Scenes.’’ With the first part of it, which is devoted 
to a very severe criticism of Lord Rosebery’s policy 
in dealing with Armenia, we need not concern our- 
selves at present. That is ancient history. The 
startling revelation which the article contains is 
that no later than last November Lord Salisbury 
had assented to the coercion of the Sultan by means 
of a naval demonstration in the Bosphorus, and that 
this naval demonstration was proposed by the Aus- 
trian government, which only a month or two after- 
ward deprecated doing anything whatever. 


AUSTRIA PROPOSES COERCION, 


The writer, replying to those persons who re- 
garded Lord Salisbury’s speech at the Guildhall as 
too menacing in its tone, says: 

‘“‘Lord Salisbury meant business. His solemn 
warning to the Sultan of the ‘ ruin’ that threatened 
his Empire, possibly resulting in dismemberment, 
was no empty menace. A great power had proposed 
a naval demonstration in the neighborhood of the 
Dardanelles, and it will probably be a surprise for 
England to learn that the power which made that 
proposal was Austria. To conciliate Russia and 
France, it was suggested that the powers taking 
part in the demonstration should pledge themselves 
not to annex any portion of the Ottoman territory. 
France and Russia rejected the proposals. *The 
other three powers accepted them, constituting a 
group of four against two. It was then proposed 
that the four powers should go on with the demon- 
stration; that the fleets of England, Austria and 
Italy should pass the Dardanelles and dictate terms 
to the Sultan at Constantinople, deposing him in 
case of contumacy and appointing a successor. The 
German fleet was to be held in reserve, and join the 
other three in case of necessity. The English fleet 
went to Salonica, and the Italian fleet received 
orders to follow the lead of the British Admiral. So 
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imminent at one time seemed the probability of 
action that Adiniral Seymour sent a message to the 
Italian Admiral to hurry him up.” 


AT THE INVITATION OF ENGLAND. 


It is satisfactory to know also that, although Aus- 
tria proposed the naval coercion, the proposition 
was made in answer to an inquiry, addressed to the 
Triple Alliance, by Lord Salisbury. The evidence 
of this is to be found ia an article which appeared 
in the official organ of the Italian government on 
the first of March last. This article declares that 

“The Anglo-Franco-Russian co-operation having 
failed, England addressed herself to Italy, Germany 
and Austria-Hungary; and Italy replied that the 
three powers were prepared to support any ulterior 
action that England might propose.”’ 

The Triple Alliance, it went on to say, had re- 
ceived instructions to support the action which the 
British ambassador was understood to be contem- 
plating. Signor Crispi’s organ added that England, 
having concentrated a powerful fleet near the 
Straits, Italy sent a squadron with open orders to 
co-operate with the English Admiral when invited 
to do so, but not to provoke or anticipate the action 
of the British fleet. 


WHY IT WAS ABANDONED. 


When the four powers had agreed to coerce the 
Sultan, they communicated their wishes to Russia 
and France, who promptly dissented, and Lord 
Salisbury backed down. Italy, however, would 
have gone ahead. 

“‘1t is confessed that the retirement of the Eng- 
lish fleet to Malta, on the refusal of Russia and 
France to agree to the proposed naval demonstra- 
tion, was a great disappointment to the Italian 
government, which evidently believed the demon- 
stration would be successful, and would be more 
likely to prevent than to provoke a general war. 
Russia and France, the Italian government thought, 
would hardly court collision with so powerful a 
combination of naval and military force, but would, 
on the contrary, probably end in joining the demon- 
stration.”’ 

The article does not throw light upon one very 
dubious point, viz., the part which Germany took 
in this matter. Austria and Italy undoubtedly 
would have supported England had Lord Salisbury 
decided to follow the precedent set by Mr. Glad- 
stone, and acted with the authority of a majority of 
the powers. But what part did Germany play ? 
She was at that time intriguing with Russia, and 
there is at least a suspicion that, while ostensibly 
supporting Lord Salisbury, she was secretly thwart- 
ing his policy at St. Petersburg. What is believed is 
that Lord Salisbury regarded the action of Germany 
in Armenia with much greater resentment than 
he does anything Germany has done in the Trans. 
vaal, 
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WHY RUSSIA REFUSED TO HELP. 


The question of the attitude of Russia is one on 
which a good deal of light still remains to be 
thrown. Russia distrusted Lord Salisbury on ac- 
count of the part he played at Berlin and in Cyprus, 
but according to this authority, the turning-point 
in the melancholy business was the refusal of the 
English government to support Russia in interven 
ing between China and Japan. At that time he 
says: 

‘* The Czar’s government proposed a friendly un- 
derstanding with England on the subject. 1 state 
what I know when I say that England might then 
have practically made her own terms with Russia, 
alike in the far East and in the near. No alliance 
was sought, only friendly co-operation; and the 
Russian government would have met the British 
more than half way, both in China and Turkey. 
This would certainly have been greatly to the ad- 
vantage of England, and would have been infinitely 
better for Japan. But so far were we from profit- 
ing by the friendly overture of Russia, it was 
promptly rejected, and the British squadron in the 
far East was strengthened. This was probably a 
tortuitous coincidence, but Russia interpreted it asa 
menace, and at once invited France and Germany 
to the partnership which the British government 
had spurned. From that moment Russia suspected 
the intentions of England, and adopted an obstruc- 
tive policy in regard to Armenia.” 





PLOTS AND COUNTER-PLOTS IN EUROPE. 
Stories of International Brigandage. 


N the Quarterly Review there is an interesting 
article which, while ostensibly devoted to a dis- 
cussion of England’s relations with Germany, con- 
tains references to international plots and counter- 
plots for remodeling the map of Europe, which are 
enough to make the ordinary citizen ask whether 
the sovereigns and statesmen of Europe differ much 
from the ordinary brigand. The reviewer admits 
that Bismarck forced on the war of 1870, but he 
maintains that Bismarck had ample justification in 
the fact that he knew all about a counter-plot that 
was on the eve of success, by which Prussia was to 
be attacked and divided up by France, Austria and 
Italy. 


NAPOLEON’S PLAN OF ATTACKING PRUSSIA. 


Marshal Lebrun was an emissary employed by 
Napoleor for the purpose of elaborating the details 
of this great scheme: 

‘In June, 1870. he was sent to Vienna to settle a 
plan of campaign against Prussia, in which France, 
Italy and Austria were to join. Political prelimi- 
naries had been agreed to; and in case of success 
Italy was to get Rome; Austria, Silesia—that old 
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province which Frederick the Great had held against 
Europe in arms; and France was to obtain Belgium 
and the left bank of the Rhine. The treaty was 
drawn up. All it wanted was the signature of the 
three powers. Lebrun, when he arrived at Vienna, 
was presented to the Emperor Francis Joseph by 
Arch-Duke Albrecht, and both discussed the situa- 
tion freely. It was proposed that as soon as possible 
after the declaration of war a French army should 
move on Wiirzburg and Nirnburg, and separate 
North and South Germany. The Italians were as 
soon as possible to cross the Brenner and advance 
on Munich; the Austrians were to be concentrated 
—not in Moravia, which was their great error in 
1866, but in Bohemia. The allies were then to march 
to the north. A decisive battle would probably be 
fought on the historic plains of Leipzig. The Prus- 
sians, overwhelmed by numbers, could hardly escape 
defeat, and the victorious army should at once move 
on Berlin and Stettin, thereby cut the Prussian 
monarchy in two, and dictate peace before Russia 
could come to its assistance. The Arch-Duke urged 
most strongly, however, that the war should be put 
off till April or May, 1871.” 


WHY IT FAILED. 


This pretty scheme, according to the Quarterly 
reviewer, was well known to Bismarck, and when 
he forced on the war of 1870 he had every justifica- 
tion, as it was the only means of averting an attack 
by which Prussia would have been isolated: 

‘‘ The alliance between France, Austria and Italy, 
though practically concluded, was not actually 
signed when the war broke out. That it was not so 
was the fault of the Emperor Napoleon. His cousin, 
Prince Napoleon, tells us that the cause of his hesi- 
tation was the intense feeling which existed in the 
clerical party in France against handing over Rome 
to the Italians. ’’ 


NAPOLEON’S ANTI-ENGLISH ALTERNATIVE. 


If the plot had not miscarried, or if France had 
been able to achieve an early success in the field 
against Prussia, the reviewer maintains that Na- 
poleon’s plan was to have formed a Franco-German 
alliance against England: 

‘¢The Emperor calculated that by rapidity of con- 
centration he would gain some advantage over the 
Prussians, and perhaps even win an important bat- 
tle. In that case he undoubtedly intended to offer 
peace to the King of Prussia, on the terms of an 
alliance against England, assistance to conquer Bel- 
gium, and the cession to France of the left bank of 
the Rhine; Prussia, in return, to receive a perfectly 
free handin Germany. The governing idea in the 
mind of the Emperor Napoleon and French states- 
men was to form an alliance against England. This 
is proved by various documents; and the diary of 
the Emperor Frederick shows conclusively that 
Napoleon III. did not abandon it even after Sedan.”’ 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 








IS SUCH AN ALLIANCE POSSIBLE TO-DAY ? 


The reviewer thinks that notwithstanding the 
feeling existing between France and Germany in 
consequence of Alsace Lorraine, it is quite on the 
cards that the two might sink their animosities in a 
common crusade against Great Britain: 

‘* As regards an alliance between Germany and 
France, it may séem to many people unlikely, or 
indeed impossible. Nevertheless men acquainted 
both with French and German statesmen must 
know well that such a project has been present to 
their minds for years past, and there is no man more 
likely to succeed in bringing it about than Prince 
Hohenlohe, more particularly if assisted by Prince 
Lobanoff, the Russian Chancellor. The basis of 
such a combination might be, that France and Ger- 
many should agree to military and naval conven- 
tions respectively with Belgium and Holland; to the 
Customs Unions with those countries; to the acqui- 
sition of their railways, on a similar plan to that of 
Napoleon III. in 1868, and possibly to a rectification 
of frontier between the two great powers. The 
advantages to Germany from such an arrangement 
are obvious and great. She would acquire, through 
the alliance with Holland, a great position on the 
ocean. France might then turn her attention vigor- 
ously to prosecute the old policy of Talleyrand, to 
establish a vast colonial empire with its centre of 
gravity in Northern Africa, become supreme in the 
Mediterranean, acquire possession of Syria, drive 
England out of Egypt, occupy that country, and 
then strive for the hegemony of the Latin races.” 


WHAT THEN SHOULD ENGLAND DO? 


If France, Germany and Russia were joined to- 
gether in the Anti-English League, the reviewer is 
no doubt right in maintaining that the position of 
England would become very critical, and he dis- 
cusses what in that case should be done. He says: 

‘Italy is the country whose fortunes are most 
bound up with those of England. She has a vital 
interest in preventing the Mediterranean from be- 
coming a French lake, and this would be the inevi- 
table result of the defeat of England at sea. Firm 
alliances are the outcome of interests, and our efforts 
to form an understanding with Italy are sure to be 
crowned with success if prosecuted with persever- 
ance and intelligence. We may then proceed fur. 
ther. Spain also has an interest in resisting French 
supremacy in the Mediterranean. Austria, too, for 


.the present would desire to maintain the status quo. 


It would, moreover, be easy for England to come to 
a good understanding with Holland.”’ 

In that case the grouping of the powers would be 
on one side, France, Germany and Russia; on the 
other, England, Holland, Italy and Austria. All this 
is somewhat fantastic, but itis at least a variation 
upon the endless monotony of the alternative be. 
tween the triple and dual alliances. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE ADVANCE TO DONGOLA. 
A Revelation by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. 


R. WILFRID BLUNT is the stormy petrel of 

Egypt. The appearance of an article from 

him on Egyptian subjects in any of the magazines 

may be regarded as a sure sign that there is trouble 

on the Nile. In the Nineteenth Century he puts in 

an appearance in order to tell the secret history of 
the advance to Dongola. He says: 

‘‘Tt has been suggested to me, in the interests of 
truth and all concerned, to give a short history of 
what really took place in connection with the de- 
cision to advance on Dongola.”’ 


THE FIRST SCHEME: THE ADVANCE TO KASSALA. 


Mr. Blunt says that the advance to Dongola was 
an afterthought. When the Abyssinians were de- 
feated, it was proposed to help them in an altogether 
different manner. 

“The first thing heard of it in Egypt was when, 
immediately after the Italian defeat at Adowa, one 
of our military diplomatists arrived on a secret 
mission from Rome to consult with Lord Cromer 
about possible action at Kassala. It will be remem- 
bered that Italy was under agreement to restore 
Kassala to Egypt under certain circumstances, and 
the course suggested at Rome was that the transfer 
should be carried out immediately, instead of allow- 
ing the town to fall again to the Khalifa. A mili- 
tary council was therefore held, at which Lord 
Cromer, General Knowles, General Kitchener and 
the newcomer were present, and with the result 
that Lord Cromer reported their united opinion to 
the Foreign Office—that a limited but sufficient 
Egyptian force should be sent from Tokar at once, 
to take over the charge of the town and remain in 
it as garrison. The native Egyptian government 
was informed of their decision, but in no way con- 
sulted by them.”’ 


THE SECOND SCHEME: THE ADVANCE TO DONGOLA. 


The newcomer then believed that a march to 
Kassala could be easily accomplished; but to his 
great surprise, and also to the surprise of Lord 
Cromer and General Kitchener, the advance to 
Kassala was countermanded, and Lord Cromer was 
ordered from London to propose that England 
should occupy Suakim as Italy occupied Massowah, 
and that a Suakim garrison should be dispatched to 
co-operate with the whole of the Egyptian army in 
an advance to Dongola. This proposal, he says, 
was thrust upon the Egyptian government and Lord 
Cromer by the Government at home, in deferénce 
to the wishes of the German Emperor. 


THE MOVEMENT CONDEMNED BY THE KHEDIVE, 
The Khedive and his advisers disapproved of this 
new scheme. They saw no reason why the Egyptian 


army should be employed to save Italy: 
‘The disappearance of Italy from those upper 


waters could affect Egypt in no way for harm. 
Why, therefore, this unseasonable forward move- 
ment? The Khedive, therefore, refused to give his 
consent to a scheme so far-reaching and so suddenly 
sprung upon him without, at least, a meeting of 
his council of ministers and a formal explanation. 
This was held on the following day, when the pro- 
posal about Suakim was silently withdrawn by 
General Kitchener, and the rest of the plan, already 
in execution, was agreed to by the ministers as a 
matter of necessity imposed on them by the circum- 
stances in which they habitually stand with the 
English government. Neither the Khedive nor his 
Ministers approved otherwise than formally.’’ 


WHAT MR. BLUNT THINKS OF IT. 


Mr. Blunt sums up the present outlook from his 
own point of view, as follows: 

‘*It is generally believed now that the Egyptian 
force on the frontier is quite insufficient for its pur- 
pose of offense in any real atteznpt to ‘smash the 
Mahdi.’ At Wady Halfa it occupied an inexpugna- 
ble position, but it cannot advance far beyond 
Askaheh without manifest risk, while every day 
money is being poured out like water to maintain it. 
Already the whole of the half million of money from 
the Caisse de la Dette has béen spent, and the real 
advance is not even talked of as likely to be made 
before September. At best, Dongola will be occu- 
pied in the autumn, and a new outlying position 
taken which will be far more difficult and costly to 
hold than the old one.”’ 


From the French Point of View. 


In the Fortnightly Review M. Jules Simon writes 
on the European crisis, which, he says, has now be- 
come the Egyptian question. 


WHAT FRANCE THINKS OF THE ADVANCE TO DONGOLA. 


M. Jules Simon says that in France there is only 
one opinion as to why England is going to Dongola: 

‘Depend upon it, she is not working for the 
reputation of the Italians or the safety of the natives 
of Egypt, but for the maintenance and aggrandize- 
ment of her own influence. Attention is also called 
to the circumstances that England is proposing to 
raise an Egyptian corps, and that it is to be raised 
at the expense of the Egyptian debt reserve, of 
which three-quarters of the creditors are French. 
Thus she uses French money and Egyptian soldiers 
to promote aims which are solely or almost exclu- 
sively her own. It is very clever; but it is not the 
interest of either Russia or France to lend herself 
to such a scheme.”’ 


THE DANGER OF THE DERVISHES. 


In discussing the ostensible reasons why the Brit- 
ish are advancing in the Soudan, M. Simon becomes 
somewhat sarcastic. He says that they are going 
to attack the dervishes, and he warns us that the 
dervishes may retaliate in a very unexpected fashion: 
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‘It is proposed to attack the dervishes—their con- 
vents, their sacred city, their army. Who knows 
who may take up the challenge? The population 
of an Abyssinian village? Simply the community 
of the dervishes? Accustomed as we are to our 
own monasteries and monks, we do not sufficiently 
remember the Templars, or the Knights of Jerusa- 
lem and Malta. We think of them as perished for- 
ever, because they have disappeared from our 
Church; but they are to be found in the church next 
door. The stroke which you deal at one point of 
this vast body will revive it. You begin your con- 
test against it by wakening it up. You open a cam- 
paign in Erythrea, and men are on the march 
against you from China to the Transvaal. 

‘‘Their religious communities have more adhe- 
sion. We see them, live with them, and know them 
not. Tel-el-Kader came too soon for them. They 
only see the conquest of Algeria; now that Europe 
is overrunning Asia and Africa, we perceive that 
for the ancient world the question is: To be or not 
to be?” 

WHAT ENGLAND WANTS. 


Frenchmen, says M. Jules Simon, believe that 
England does not want to conquer the Soudan. 
What she wishes to do is to set up a prolonged agi- 
tation, which would justify her in continuing to 
occupy indefinitely the Valley of the Nile. 

‘‘ Tt is now said that the plan of this war is due to 
King Humbert. If that be true 1 am glad of it. It 
is natural that it should have come from the King 
of Italy, and that England should have appropriated 
it. She has taken the responsibility of it too. com- 
pletely. France would breathe more freely if she 
knew that England had only accepted, and not 
initiated, the proposal.”’ 


THE LATEST DISCOVERY IN EGYPT. 


R. W. M. F. PETRIE writes a very interesting 
article on Egypt in Israel in the Contempo- 
rary Review. He describes what is nothing less 
than a contemporary record, by the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus, of his campaign in Libya and in Palestine. 
Mr. Petrie thinks that this newly unearthed inscrip- 
tion tends to prove that the children of Israel were 
never altogether in Egypt, but that while many of 
them remained there, another section actually lived 
in Palestine, and were cushed by Pharaoh in a raid 
which he made into Syria before the Exodus took 
place. In his article he describes how he discovered 
this valuable historical record: 

‘‘Three months of excavation brought to light 
the sites of four royal temples hitherto quite un- 
known—those of Amenhotep II., Tahutmes IV., 
Tausert and Saptah, dating from about 1450 to 1150 
B.C.; another temple was identified as belonging to 
Merenptah, and two others already known —of 
Uazmes and Rameses the Great—were fully explored 
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and fresh results obtained. With six of these tem- 

ples we are not here concerned; but that of Merenp- 

tah contained the historical prize of the year.”’ 
PHARAOH OF THE EXODUS. 

Now Merenptah is supposed to be none other than 
the Pharoah of the Exodus, who lived about 1200 
B.C. Pharaoh, in addition to his other misdeeds, 
with which every reader of the Bible is familiar, 
seems to have added this above all, that he destroyed 
the magnificent temple reared by his predecessor: 

** Amenhotep III. (about 1400 B.C.), who was, 
perhaps, the most sumptuous of Egyptian monarchs, 
had left a glorious monument for his funeral tem- 
ple, the only sign of which usually seen is the pair 
of colossi, so celebrated as the colossi ot the plain of 
Thebes. These stood before the entrance, and far 
behind them stretched courts and halls, the beauty 
and size of which we can imagine from the contem- 
porary temple of Luxor.’’ 

In order to obtain material with which to erect 
one of his own edifices, he smashed this magnificent 
temple, using it, indeed, as a quarry: 

‘* Amid all this destruction—as bad as anything 
ever done by Turk or pope—there was one block 
which almost defied injury. For a great account of 
his religious benefactions Amenhotep III, had se- 
lected a splendid slab of black syenite, penetrated 
with quartz veins. It stood 10 feet 3 inches high 
and 5 feet 4 inches wide, while its thickness of 13 
inches of such a tough material prevented its suffer- 
ing from a mere fall. It is the largest stele of 
igneous rock known, and was polished like glass on 
its exquisitely flat faces. This noble block Merenp- 
tah stole and re-used; the face of it was set into a 
wall, and the back of it thus shown was engraved 
with a scene and a long historical inscription of 
Merenptah.’’ 

Mr. Petrie then translates the inscription in full, 
which occupies more than two pages of the Con- 
temporary. It begins by describing the campaign 
in Libya, and tken ‘‘ the recital of the conquests of 
the king passes from Libya to Syria, and refers to 
a war of which very few traces have yet been re- 
covered. Beginning with the Hittites in the north, 
the king next names Pa-kanana, which was a fort- 
ress of the Canaanites; this appears most likely to 
be the modern Deir Kanan, five miles southeast of 
Tyre, or else the village of Kana, a little further 
southeast. Next comes Askadni, which is not 
known in this form; and perhaps by error of the 
sign d for that of J it should read Askalni or Aske- 
lon.”’ 

The clause in which the children of Israel are 
mentioned is translated as follows: 

‘* For the sun of Egypt has wrought this change; 
he was born as the fated means of revenging it, the 
King Merenptah. Chiefs bend down, saying, 
‘Peace to thee;’ not one of the nine bows raises his 
head. Vanquished are the Tahennu (N. Africans); 
the Khita (Hittites) are quieted; ravaged is Pa. 
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kanana (Kanun) with all violence; taken is Askadni 
(Askelon ?); seized is Kazmel; Yenu (Yanoh) of the 
Syrians is made as though it had not existed; THE 
PEOPLE OF YSIRAAL IS SPOILED, IT HATH NO SEED; 
Syria has become as widows of the land of Egypt: 
all lands together are in people. Every one that 
was a marauder hath been subdued by the king 
Merenptah, who gives life like the sun every day.”’ 

Now it is obvious that if the people in Israel were 
spoiled by Merenptah in Palestine after the Exodus, 
we should have had some record of it in the Old 
Testament. This incursion must, therefore, have 
taken place before the Exodus and, therefore, part 
of the children of Israel must have been living in 
the land of Canaan before Joshua led the rest of the 
nation across the Jordan. 





INDIAN VS. ENGLISH RULE IN INDIA. 


HE government of Mysore, one of the feudatory 
East Indian states, is described in the Arena 

by Dr. Ghose. The significance of Dr. Ghose’s 
article lies in the contrast which it suggests between 
those districts of India which are under immediate 
English rule and those which have native local gov- 
ernment. As Dr. Ghose puts it, the advantage is 
all with the latter. Mysore itself is now governed 
by an Indian prince. For fifty years it had British 


government, and became impoverished, and all but 


bankrupt. During the thirteen years’ reign of the 
late Maharajah Mysore became one of the most 
prosperous states of India. Dr. Ghose contrasts its 
condition to-day with that of English-ruled states. 
This is his explanation: 

‘““While the money obtained by taxation in the 
feudatory states remains in the country and is spent 
for the prosperity of its people, the money collected 
by the British government by taxation goes out of 
India and is spent in paying pensions to the retired 
civil and military officers and in providing for an 
enormous army, while the people die of starvation. 
Nowhere is the world are officers so highly paid as 
in India. The Viceroy of India gets three times as 
much as the President of the United States, the 
governors of Bombay and Madras each more than 
twice as much, and the lieutenant-governors of 
Bengal, Northwest Provinces and the Punjab each 
twice as much, in addition to traveling expenses; 
and each of them is provided with two palatial 
houses, one for summer and another for winter. 
The Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court gets 
four times as much as the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. No use of mul- 
tiplying cases. Hindus from British India migrate 
to the adjoining feudatory states, while no Hindus 
from a feudatory state have ever been known to 
migrate into a British province. The Hindus under 


the English government are to-day, perhaps, the 
most highly taxed people in the world in compari- 
son with their average income. 





“Tt is a melancholy fact, and there is no use in 
disguising it, that while the people of India are so 
poverty-stricken and are dying of starvation, mil- 
lions of money are drawn. every year, from that 
unhappy country to England, where the people are 
already living in wealth and luxury.”’ 


BRITISH DOMINANCE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE Edinburgh Review for April gives the first 
place this quarter to an article entitled ‘‘ Great 
Britain in South Africa.’’ It was written by some 
one who has very scant sympathy for Mr. Rhodes 
and who had the prescience to anticipate more re- 
cent disclosures by suggesting that the attempt 
against the Transvaal was prompted by a desire to 
improve the value of Chartered stock. The re- 
viewer's chief point is that Great Britain is the par- 
amount power in South Africa, not by authority of 
any convention of the Transvaal, but because of the 
course of history and the natural evolution of events. 


HOW OBTAINED. 


The argument, which would be fiercely resented 
by the Boers, is as follows : 

‘* The construction of the Convention, however, is 
of secondary importance, since the right of the 
British government to interfere in the Transvaal de- 
pends not upon any treaty, but upon its position as 
the paramount power in South Africa. This para- 
mountcy is based upon the preponderance of posses- 
sion, the corresponding preponderance of responsi- 
bility, and the vast expenditure of blood and money 
by which such a preponderance has been gained. 
It would be well under the mark to suggest fifty 
millions as the sum of money which it has cost the 
British Empire to extend its rule over all its terri- 
tory. But the British blood that has been shed is a 
far greater item in the account than the money 
which has been spent. There have been no less 
than five Kaffir wars waged against the natives on 
the southeast, there have been two against the Bas- 
tutos, two against the Zulus, and one against the 
Matabele, not to mention those against the Boers. 
The whole coast line from the mouth of the Orange 
River to St. Lucia Bay has been protected solely 
by British fleets. 


ENGLAND'S RESIDUARY JURISDICTION. 


‘The true view of the various conventions agreed 
to between the Transvaal Boers and the Imperial 
government in 1852, 1881 and 1884 respectively, 
is that they are statements of the limitations which 
the paramount power has seen fit to place, in the 
absence of very special circumstances, upon its own 
actions. They are each and all subject to the reser- 
vation that they may be disregarded when the su- 
preme interests of British South Africa so demand. 
In the British Imperial government there must 
always be inherent what is known to international 











lawyers as a ‘residuary jurisdiction,’ liable to be 
invoked, indeed, only under special conditions, but 
certainly not to be disturbed or affected by conven- 
tions such as have been come to with the Transvaal 
Boers. Whether the character of the government 
or the laws of the Transvaal is at this moment such 
as to call for the exercise of that ‘ residuary juris- 
diction ’ will have to be presently considered. But 
it has already been shown that on two or three occa- 
sions at least since the conclusion of the Bloemfon- 
tein and Sand River Conventions the British gov- 
ernment has claimed and exercised this jurisdiction 
in regard to the Boer states. Even Lord Derby did 
not lose sight of this, for in 1883 he pointedly re- 
minded President Kruger and his colleagues in the 
deputation that the Sand River Convention, like the 
Convention of Pretoria, was not a treaty between 
two contracting powers, but wasa declaration made 
by the Queen, and accepted by certain persons at that 
time her subjects, of the conditions under which and 
the extent to which her Majesty could permit them 
to manage their own affairs without interference. 


ACCEPTED BY THE BOERS. 


*‘ In the course of his reply to this clear assertion 
of British paramountcy, President Kruger said : 
‘The deputation would even go further, and de- 
clare what has already been repeatedly and openly 
declared by the government and people of the South 
African Republic, that on their part there is no ob- 
jection to give their favorable consideration to any 
scheme of confederation between the colonies and 
states of South Africa emanating from Her Ma- 
jesty’s government, and wherein the interests of 
the Imperial government are duly recognized, 
even in so far as a British protectorate might here- 
after be required against any attempt on the part 
of transmarine powers to take possession of South 
Africa by force of arms.’ (See Blue Book, C. 3947, 
pp. 6and 8.) Nor was this anew position for the 
Boers to take up, for in 1877 the Boer Volksraad had 
actually passed a resolution signifying their readi- 
ness for a closer union with the British colonies in 
the interests of South Africa. Why should not the 
president revert to the Boer position of 1884 and 
1887, and by afrank recognition of British para- 
mountcy obtain from the Imperial government a 
definite guarantee of the autonomy of his country?’’ 


British Assumption Contradicted. 


The reason why President Kruger will not revert 
to the Boer position of 1884 and 1877 is too obvious 
to need explanation. In 1884 and 1877 Majuba Hill 
and Dornkop had not been fought. Now the 
Boers are in no mood for recognizing English para- 
mountcy. On this point Karl Blind is an excellent 
authority. In the North American Review for April 
he adverts to the prodigious claim, only in order to 
reject it with emphasis : 

“All kinds of English politicians and many 
papers, following a recent cue from headquarters, 
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are in the habit now of spéaking of England as 
‘the paramount power’ in South Africa. To 
many of them this evidently seems a more con- 
venient phrase than the proverbially false title of 
‘suzerainty.’ But it is an equally deceptive ex- 
pression. England is certainly the paramount 
power at the Cape, in Natal, and in all her own 
possessions in South Africa. But she is not the 
paramount power in the perfectly independent 
Orange Free State, nor in the Transvaal Republic, 
which in 1884 got rid of her suzerainty. Nor is 
she, of course, the paramount power in the large 
Portuguese and German possessions on the eastern 
and western coasts of South Africa, or in the Congo 
Free State, a considerable section of which lies 
within the South African region.”’ 


The Only Solution. 


Mr. E. B. Iwan Muller, writing in the New Re- 
view on Mr. Chamberlain’s inheritance, quotes at 
length from Sir Bartley Frere, taking as his text 
the words : ‘ 

“** Most of the mistakes in our government of 
South Africa have been caused by our fatal tend- 
ency to try and govern it from England.’ To Mr. 
Chamberlain is given another great opportunity. 
He is a strong man; he is a stout believer in the 
future of the Empire; and, though his task has 
been made harder by the unimaginable blundering of 
his predecessors, at least that blundering has buoyed 
the shallows and beaconed the reefs where they 
made shipwreck. There will be no lasting peace 
in South Africa till the country south of the Zam- 
besi shall have been confederated into a Dominion 
under the British flag, upon lines fair and accepta- 
ble to all the races which inhabit South Africa.”’ 


Mr. Rhodes at the Cape. 


A ten years’ resident in the Cape Colony writes on 
Mr. Rhodes in the Cape Parliament, the point of 
his paper being that if Mr. Rhodes could get 
down from Buluwayo he would be able to assert 
much of his old authority in the Cape legislature. 

‘“‘The inajority in the Bond is only waiting for 
Mr. Rhodes’ return. Of late such representative 
members as Mr. Venter, of Burgersdorp, and Mr. 
Bellingan, of Utenhage, have addressed their con- 
stituents. Both defended Mr. Rhodes. Both de- 
clared that he had been their man in the past, and 
should be their man in the future. Many others 
have yet to speak ; but they will certainly speak in 
the same strain. And many Afrikanders outside 
the Bond who have hitherto mistrusted Mr. Rhodes 
for being, in appearance, too much under its influ- 
ence, will now rally to his side. A prominent 
member of the Cape legislature has written: ‘If 
Rhodes were to put up for Cape Town to-morrow 
he would get three-fourths of the votes. Feeling 
runs strongly in his favor.’ Being out of office and 
disentangled from his alliance with the Afrikander 
Bond, he would have been free to zather around 
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him, out of the Moderate Dutch and the British 
elements, heretofore unorganized and leaderless, 
a party compacted by a common danger—German 
intrigue—and a common aim—the development of 
the British states of South Africa under the security 
of union with the Empire. He will doit yet. No 
man is beaten until, of his own free choice, he sur- 
renders his arms ; and this, if I read him rightly, 
Mr. Rhodes will never do. Unhappily, however, 
affairs in the North detain him, and make the task 
for the moment impossible ; so that there will be 
nothing to counterbalance and to counteract the 
hostile coalition of the Cape parliament with the 
Orange Free State and the Doppers and Hollanders 
of the Transvaal.” 


Other South African Articles. 


There are three papers bearing more or less di- 
rectly on South African affairs in the Fortnightly 
Review. Mr. H. W. Lawson, writing on ‘“‘ Rhodesian 
Affairs,’’ sums up his suggestions as follows : 

‘‘The scheme of affairs that suggests itself is a 
separation of the office of Governor and High Com- 
missioner, and the appointment of a high officer for 
the northern territories, directly responsible to the 
Secretary of State. The Chartered Company would 
preserve all its proprietary rights, but would sur- 
render the civil, as it has already been forced to 
give up the military administration of the country. 
In return, it would make such an annual allowance 
to the administrator as would defray the cost 
thereby incurred. This is a moment to ‘ take occa- 
sion by the hand.’ ”’ 


ENGLAND’S MISSION. 


The Rev. W. Greswell, writing on the ‘ High 
Commissionership of South Africa,’’ remarks : 

‘* Great Britain has three great labors before her 
in South Africa, burdensome, it may be, but not dis- 
honorable. First, she has to aid in subjugating the 
rebel Matabele, and asserting once again in the 
long history of South African troubles the cause of 
civilization against barbarism. Next she has to 
champion the Uitlanders of all nationalities against 
the bigoted Boer oligarchy, and assert the principles 
of civic rights and constitutional liberties in the 
Transvaal. Lastly, she has to oppose an unflinch- 
ing front to German intrigue, which is wholly un- 
justifiable and in direct violation to solemn conven- 
tion, and detrimental, in the highest degree, to her 
Imperial position. This is a threefold task which 
must be faced. All Great Britain needs is faithful 
servants who will not betray her interests, and able 
instruments who will carry out her will.” 


THE PROCESS OF FEDERATION. 


An anonymous writer, who calls his paper ‘“‘ The 
Integration of the Empire,’’ argues that local feder- 
ation must precede any general integration of the 
Empire : 





** Meanwhile, Mr. Rhodes has returned to that 
work for which he is so peculiarly fitted, the de- 
velopment and pacification of the vast regions he 
has added to the dominionsofthe Crown. They are 
an empire in the rough, and (as the present. revolt 
in Matabeleland shows) it is all too soon to dream 
of their inclusion in any highly organized political 
system. The Commonwealth of Australia may be — 
an accomplished fact before many months have 
passed; but we shall have to wait a good deal 
longer—perhaps well into the twentieth century— 
for the unification of South Africa. And, as has 
already been said, both these local federations are 
essential preliminaries to that more complete inte- 
gration of the Empire which only our grandchildre 
may hope to see.’’ 


FEDERALISM, BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


N interesting study of Federalism is contrib- 
uted by Mr. Ed. Meek to the April Canadian 
Magazine. He distinguishes three steps in the 
modern development of the idea: 1, The quasi- 
federal union of the colonies and provinces in the 
British Empire; 2, the United States; 3, the Cana- 
dian Dominion. The second and third are modifi- 
cations of the first. He contrasts the unlimited 
power of the British Parliament with the limited 
power of the American Congress, much to the ad- 
vantage of the former, and acutely observes that 
the Dominion of Canada is “ the first attempt ever 
made to apply the parliamentary system of govern- 
ment to the federal system of government.’’ Gen- 
eral distinctions are noted between the Ameri- 
can and Canadian constitutions. The American 
federal power is strictly defined, the undefined 
residue being left to the particular states or people; 
whereas the provincial powers are defined in Canada 
and the undefined balance left with the Dominion 
Parliament. In the United States the people is 
sovereign, in Canada the Parliament and subordinate 
legislatures. The American system is threefold— 
legislative, executive and judicial; the Canadian 
twofold—legislative and judicial. The Canadian 
judiciary is federal always; the American federal 
and ‘local. Constitutional amendment, extremely 
difficult in the States, is comparatively easy in the 
Dominion. Laws of banking, commerce, and mar- 
riage are federal in Canada. The Canadian is evi- 
dently set forth as the highest and latest stage of 
federal evolution. Mr. Meek anticipates the time 
when ‘‘ not only the Anglo-Saxon race of both con- 
tinents, but all the nations of Europe from whom 
the inhabitants of America have come, —learning 
the lesson taught by American federalism,—will in 
a federal union find the surest method of preserv- 
ing and promoting the civilization to which they 
have, with so much contention and bloodshed, and 
after so many centuries of commotion and effort, 


finally attained.” 
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THE GROWTH OF ST. LOUIS. 


R. ALBERT SHAW’S “ Notes on City Govern- 
ment in St. Louis,’’ in the Century for June, 
are given an added interest by his explanation in the 
opening paragraph that St. Louis, owing to its com- 
plete blending and assimilation of the several Ameri- 
can types of population, ‘‘is the most satisfactory 
exponent of what may be called the distinctive 
American system of city government that the coun- 
try affords on any similar scale of magnitude.” 
St. Louis achieved home rule in 1876. The Munici- 
pal Assembly consists of a popular house known 
as the House of Delegates, and an upper chamber 
known as the Council. The first has twenty-eight 
members, the second three members. The mayor’s 
term is four years. 
THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE CITY BY THE TROLLEY. 


When St. Louis became an independent city the 
county gave it generous limits, exceeding sixty 
square miles, though the greater part of the popula- 
tion was well within an area of twelve or fifteen 
square miles. With the old mule car system of 
street transit, the extension of the actual living area 
was slow. The electric trolley which begun its 
work in 1890 has produced an extraordinary trans- 
formation with its trackage of three hundred and 
fifty or four hundred miles—a more complete and 
extensive transit system, probably, than any other 
large city possesses. In their dealings with the city 
government Dr. Shaw tells us the street railway 
_ companies have come off very easy victors. The old 

mule lines were readily invested with new and very 
valuable trolley privileges, and in most cases they 
were given twenty-five year franchise extensions, 
upon terms which allowed the city treasury a 
frivolously small compensation for privileges pos- 
sessing an enormous cash value. 


UTILIZING THE MISSISSIPPI WATER. 


One of the most picturesque departments of St. 
Louis’ municipal work has been in the appropriation 
of the Mississippi water for city uses. An enormous 
plant is necessary to pump out of the Mississippi 
river and distribute it with sufficient pressure, the 
water which the population demands. But even 
after the machinery for obtaining the water was 
installed there was the further highly important 
question of its filtration. Dr. Shaw tells with some 
detail of the plans for doing this work, because of 
the enormous significance which St. Louis’ success 
or failure will have on scores of other prosperous 
towns and cities situated on the banks of fifteen or 
twenty thousand miles of Mississippi Valley river 
courses, and fifteen or more great cities. 

‘‘In recent years what is called natural filtration 
—through layers of sand and broken stone in filter- 
beds—has been developed to the point of brilliant 
success in various European cities. The most recent 
triumph has been the completion of the huge sand- 
filtration plant at Hamburg, which not only makes 
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the muddy Elbe water as crystal, but also removes 
disease germs, and is an invulnerable bulwark 
against cholera epidemics. But if the Hamburg 
system were adopted at St. Louis, the filter-basins 
would have to be very much larger and more numer- 
ous, on account of the far muddier character of the 
Mississippi as compared with the Elbe. When, in 
the late winter, the Mississippi breaks up, the regu- 
lar concomitants are heavy rains, a rise in the 
stream, and a roiled and muddy condition of the 
water. This is the very time when the filters must 
be working well; otherwise the city would be 
served with an intolerably muddy supply. But it is. 
obvious that open filter-beds would be so affected by 
ice and cold that in these very times of emergency 
they would be working badly or not.at all. 


PECULIAR DIFFICULTIES. 


‘*So much for the difficulties of winter. But the 
summer difficulties are hardly less serious. Fora. 
period of eight or ten weeks the heat of the sun at 
St. Louis is very powerful. Vegetable organisms. 
are developed in still and shallow water with amaz- 
ing rapidity. The usual depth of water in the open. 
filter beds of Europe is about three feet. Mr. Hol- 
man, the water commissioner and chief engineer of 
the department at St. Louis, believes that Ham- 
burg’s splendid series of open filter-basins would be 
impossible at St. Louis in extremely cold weather, 
and equally so in extremely hot weather. In the 
summer, he avers, the water would spoil while in 
the very process of filtration, and the filter-beds 
would become as objectionable as a stagnant pond. 
He does not, however, despair of finding a successful 
method of mechanical filtration. He wisely insists. 
that the great settling-basins, in the first place. must 
be made to do the largest possible amount of work. 
To this end, be is convinced that a chemical coagu- 
lant should be mixed with the water as it is pumped 
into the settiing-basins, in order to assist in the- 
precipitation of solid matters. He believes that 
much the larger part of the 5 per cent. which now 
fails to settle at the bottom of these beds would thus. 
be carried down with the 95 per cent. that already 
settles, taking the greater part of the bacteria down. 
with the sediment. There are several chemical. 
substances that would do the work. Mr. Holman 
remarks that the substance used must not only be. 
absolutely harmless, but also something against 
which there can be no popular prejudice.”’ 


GARBAGE AND STREET-SPRINKLING. 


A somewhat elaborate account is given of the 
method of disposal of garbage by the Merz process. 
of transforming it into soap grease and fertilizer. 

The street-sprinkling of the city is done by con- 
tract, and the service is exceedingly efficient. The- 
water used is freely supplied by the municipal 
Water Department. The city is divided into sixty 
or more districts, in each of which the contract is let. 
by separate bids. 
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GODKIN ON WESTERNERS AND ALLEN ON 
EASTERNERS. 


HE prominence of the currency question in the 
political discussions of the present year has 
made it quite inevitable that there should creep into 
print many expressions of sectional prejudice on the 
part of extreme advocates of eastern and western 
monetary doctrines. As representatives of strictly 
local sentiment untempered by broad acquaintance 
with the people of the United States, no better 
spokesmen could be found than Mr. E. L. Godkin, of 
New York, and Senator Allen, of Nebraska. Of 
Senator Allen,—who was born in a western state 
and has lived for forty years west of the Mississippi, 
—it was true, at least as recently as last year, that he 
had never seen the East except as his official duties 
had brought him to Washington; and New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston had never been visited by 
him. On the other hand, there is no evidence in his 
writings to show that Mr. Godkin, the. editor of the 
New York Evening Post, is even as well acquainted 
with the actual manners and customs, sentiments 
and convictions of the American people west, let us 
say, of Buffalo, N. Y., as Senator Allen is with the 
characteristics of the people who inhabit the 
Atlantic seaboard. Mr. Godkin writes an article 
on the political situation for the May Forum, in 
which he propounds the following theory as to 
western people and their beliefs: 


THE ENVIOUS, IGNORANT, JINGO WESTERNER! 


‘‘The currency problem is made all the more 
complicated by the attitude of the West toward the 
East. That there is a line dividing the two regions 
has been for a long time vaguely perceived, but it 
was never so clearly defined as by the war feeling 
and by the silver question. Speaking generally, the 
bulk of whatever there was of pugnacity toward 
England after Mr. Cleveland’s message was to be 
found west of the Alleghanies; and, speaking gener- 
ally, also, it may be said that the principal support 
of the silver standard is to be found west of the 
Alleghanies. It is accompanied in both cases by a 
dislike or distrust of the East, which is partly social 
and partly financial, and covers also European coun- 
tries, but principally England. The social dislike 
or distrust would need an article to itself. The 
financial.is, in the main, that of a borrowing for a 
creditor community, and that of a new agricultural 
community for one which is devoted mainly to the 
business of selling commodities and exchanging 
money. It is composed, in part, of the old dislike of 
the farmer for the financier, and in part that of the 
poor debtor for the rich creditor. Behind it all lies 
great ignorance about foreigners and foreign reéla- 
tions, and of the other forms of society than those 
by which western men are surrounded, combined 
with an immense sense of power. It is difficult to 
make a western man understand that a country of 
seventy millions of inhabitants cannot do anything 
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that it has a fancy to do, including the circulation 
of silver at a fixed ratio. It is also difficult to per- 
suade him that a well-dressed man with superfine 
manners does not cherish evil designs of some sort. ” 
He does not see how the great fortunes he hears of 
in the East have been honestly acquired, and he, 
therefore, would hear with equanimity of the bom- 
bardment of eastern cities. He brooks very ill the 
unconscious assumption of superiority which the 
long cultivation of the social art brings with it in 
older countries, and thinks it the main business of 
the American abroad to resent this by threats and 
defiance. 
CONSEQUENCES OF ISOLATION. 


** Among the mass of western people, a knowledge 
of the conditions of foreign exchange is scanty. 
The notion that a nation with $1,600,000,000 of for- 
eign commerce can be a law unto itself in commer- 
cial matters, and that it is easy to create financial 
conditions which will cut us off from the rest of the 
world, is still rife in that part of the country. In 
fact, it would not be too much to say that, in spite 
of a high degree of culture at certain points, the 
West is suffering all the observed consequences of 
too great isolation—that is, want of more contact 
with other social conditions and other forms of 
civilization. All genuine and steady progress thus 
far has come from intercourse with foreigners and 
familiarity with their point of view, and readiness 
to adopt whatever is best and most suitable in their 
ideas, manners, or customs. This has been true 
from the earliest times, is, in fact, the most familiar 
phenomenon of advancing civilization. The great- 
est danger the Valley of the Mississippi runs to-day 
is the danger of living in its own ideas,—the belief 
that Providence still creates peculiar peoples. 


SILVER, PROTECTION AND ‘‘ AMERICANISM.’’ 


‘* Escape from the silver idea is not likely to be easy. 
The protective idea is incorporated with it. The 
belief that silver is a commodity not simplya meas- 
ure of value, has taken possession of the western 
mind. The notion that it is, therefore, as much 
entitled to protection as any other commodity, by 
any means within reach of the government is not 
easily dislodged, so long as the protective theory pre- 
vails at the East. It is not easy for an eastern pro- 
tectionist to face the arguments by which a western 
man refuses to help the East to support its industries 
by heavy duties so long as the West, and more 
especially the mining States, have no share in the 
blessings derived from the national policy. The 
western man is a protectionist, too, but he wishes to 
push the plan farther and he has concocted a theory 
of currency to go along withit. <A self-supporting 
Europe-defying country, producing everything it 
wants for its own use, including its own money, is 
his idea of a state. The eastern man goes only half 
way. He wishes to be independent of Europe in- 
dustrially, but to keep up his connection with it 
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pecuniarily, which is not thorough and complete 
‘ Americanism.’ ”’ 


The West Justified by Senator Allen. 


Senator Allen, of Nebraska, contributes an article 
to the North American Review for May entitled 
‘* Western Feeling Toward the East.”’ 

“It must not be forgotten,’’ says the Senator, 
‘* that there was a time, not many years ago, either, 
when every Western man spoke of his birthplace as 
in an eastern state, and when it might be truthfully 
said that he was, to all intents and purposes, east- 
ern, and full of eastern thought, energy, method, and 
sympathies. But as those men passed from the 
stage of action and their children, who were born 
in the West, succeeded them, the sentiment changed, 
and the latter speak of their birthplaces as in west- 
ern states. Their education, sympathies, and im- 
pulses are western, and many of them know little of 
the East by actual travel or contact. Eastern ties 
are mere matters of family history with them, while 
their associations and sympathies centre in the states 
in which they live and in adjoining states. The 
relations with the East are, therefore, wholly of a 
general and business character. 


THE WORLD’S DEBT TO OUR WEST. 


‘* But a few years ago the West was an unbroken 
wilderness. It required great energy, perseverance 
and self-denial to develop it. Its settlement and 
civilization were accomplished amid scenes of inde- 
scribable danger, privation and trial. The early 
western settler was a hero. He took the lives of his 
family and his own life in his hands, and went 
among roving bands of savages and, by singular 
self denial and indomitable energy, established a 
home and laid the foundation of the marvelous 
civilization that followed. Having faithfully and 
conscientiously performed this prodigious work, and 
having opened the way to profitable investment of 
large sums of eastern capital, he naturally had a 
right to think that at least in all national affairs he 
would be treated on terms of equality with his east- 
ern brethren. Much of the development of the West 
is due, doubtless, to a large use of eastern capital; 
eastern and foreign money has largely aided in the 
construction of our railways and materially assisted 
in opening our mines and farms. It has likewise 
been instrumental, in some measure, in building our 
towns and cities, and in these respects we are the 
debtors of the East. But it should be remembered 
that the obligation is not entirely one-sided. The 
West thus afforded an enlarged opportunity for 
eastern enterprise and capital, and large and secure 
returns on investments that could not otherwise 
have been made; and we have, in fact, offered a 
very fruitful field which the East has cultivated 
with great profit to itself. 


GREED OF EASTERN CAPITAL. 
‘‘The opening of western farms and mines, under 
proper industrial and commercial conditions, would 
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be a source of great wealth to those who own them, 
and would enable the West to contribute largely to 
the aggregate national wealth, and would be pro- 
ductive of a prosperity that has hitherto been un- 
known, if eastern greed could be held in check long 
enough to accomplish the work. A sentiment exists 
in the West that it is the purpose of eastern money 
loaners and capitalists to drain our industries of 


_ their profits by unfriendly legislation, and that they 


do not intend to permit an enlarged volume of 
money, and that by this and like means, it is their 
purpose to increase the national debt and issue in- 
terest-bearing bonds that will rest as a blanket 
mortgage on the entire property of the country; and 
our people believe that by the time these bonds 
mature the West will be compelled to furnish the 
larger part of the money for their payment. We 
feel that, through the operation of a shrinking vol- 
ume of money, which has been caused by eastern 
votes and influences for purely selfish purposes, the 
East has placed its hands on the throat of the West 
and refused to afford us that measure of justice 
which we, as citizens of a common country, are 
entitled to receive. 


TARIFF AND MONEY QUESTIONS. 


‘‘The East is wedded to an abnormally high tariff 
for a distinctively protective purpose; that is, for 
the purpose of enabling one class of citizens, through 
the means of high-priced articles, caused by dimin- 
ishing the natural competition arising from the sale 
of imported articles, to transfer much of the earn- 
ings of all other classes to their own pockets. The 
eastern people evidently do not believe in levying a 
tariff for the primary purpose of revenue, and inci- 
dentally for the protection of new industries, or 
industries that have not been securely established, 
but on the contrary, for the distinct purpose of 
creating a limited market with revenue to the gov- 
ernment as an incident. It can be easily seen that 
the people of the West are compelled to purchase 
their manufactured goods from the East, with low- 
priced products of farm and mine, and pay the 
freight both ways, and are thereby put to very great. 
disadvantage. 

“It may be truthfully said, in this connection, 
that a feeling exists among the people of the West, 
to some extent, that the East has, by unduly at- 
tempting to control the Western press, endeavored 
to create an unwarranted and false sentiment on the 
tariff, financial and transportion questions as well 
as a false sentiment, through the agency of small 
western banks, on the money question, that is in- 
imical to the true interests of our country. It is 
believed in the West that there is a fixed purpose on 
the part of the East to continue this order of things, 
and thereby transfer the wealth of the West from 
the pockets of those who produce it to the pockets 
of those who have had no hand in its production, 
and no sympathy with its producers.”’ 
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TRAVEL IN YOUR OWN COUNTRY! 

Mr. Allen thinks it would be advantageous if 
eastern people would do more of their traveling in 
their own country. 

**T think I am clearly within the bounds of pro- 
priety in remarking that many eastern young men 
and young women, from travel and observation, 
know absolutely nothing of the West and its people. 
It is not an uncommon thing to meet eastern men 
who have made many tours of Europe and who have 
never seen the grandeur of the Rocky Mountains, 
or the splendor of the great plains, lakes and rivers 
of their native land. It may be said that sucha 
person has a right to travel in Europe as extensively 
as he may see fit, and enjoy European civilization 
and surroundings if he desires to do so, yet it does 
not speik well for the patriotism of one who turns 
from the greatness and the glorious scenes of his 
own country and the study of his own people, to 
view and study those of older countries, and thus iso- 
late himself from his country and countrymen and 
lose sympathy with them and their conditions.”’ 

WESTERN LOYALTY TO THE UNION. 

The impression that has been formed in the East 
that under certain circumstances there might grow 
up a secession sentiment in the West is stoutly com- 
batted by Senator Allen, who says: 

‘* But it must be understood that, after all, these 
evils will correct themselves by intelligent and con- 
servative agitation and at the ballot box. The west- 
ern people are neither selfish nor disloyal. They are, 
on the contrary, extremely generous and intensely 
American. They believe in the Union of the States 
and the sacredness of the constitution, and they 
will not listen to the advocacy of anything that 
looks like secession. Suggestions that have appeared 
in the eastern press that a sentiment of discontent, 
bordering on disunion, exists among the people of 
the West are untrue and do very great injustice to 
hundreds of thousands of splendid men who, in the 
hour of national danger, offered their lives as a 
sacrifice on the altar of their country, and in the 
interest of national peace and the truth of history 
such statements should not be made. I have never 
known of the existence of a disloyal sentiment, and 
1 do not believe that the people of the West can be 
provoked into entertaining, much less expressing, a 
sentiment of disunion.”’ 


————_ 


Macemillan’s is a highly readable number this 
month. The paper on the ‘‘ Centenary of Ossian ”’ 
gives a vivacious and valuable account of the Mac- 
pherson controversy, and of the way philology has 
settled it. There isa description of the new mosaic at 
St. Paul’s—“‘ a genuine bit of English work designed 
by an English artist, and wrought by English work- 
men, in material made in England ’’—in which, too, 
the workmen take a loving pride. Heroisms of the 
old packet service and Mary Stuart’s life in France 
are graphically narrated. 


THE GREATER NEW YORK. 


ROF. GEORGE GUNTON, in the last number 
of his magazine, undoubtedly voices the senti- 
ments of large numbers of the ‘‘ Greater New 
York’s”’ citizens in demanding that attention be 
now given to the form of government under which 
the consolidated city is to be placed. Professor 
Gunton discusses at some length the probable out 
come of the proposed extension of the Tammany 
Hall organization to Kings, Queens, and Richmond 
counties —a consummation dreaded, he says, by 
Brooklynites of both parties. 
WHAT IS IN DOUBT. 

‘“*The conclusion forced upon us by the many 
sided agitation of the Greater New York movement 
is that party manoeuvring and local property inter- 
ests have it in their keeping, almost to the exclusion 
of any impulse toward the better and wiser govern- 
ment of the great metropolitan population which it 
affects. We are not favored with any view of the 
schemes for better and cleaner city government, 
which may possibly be held in solution, and out of 
sight, under the foaming swirl and agitation of its 
rapid current. We do not know whether it contem- 
plates a restoration to their pristine dignity and 
ancient strength of the honored boards of aldermen 
and councilmen, and purposes to invest the new 
metropolis with a city legislature worthy its im- 
portance as a commercial, manufacturing and bank- 
ing centre, or whether it purposes to treat it asa 
sort of Bulgaria, to be presided over by the sub- 
servient satrap of an ultramontane Czar. 


THE DANGER OF MUNICIPAL THIEVERY. 


‘“*We do not know whether the consolidation is 
sought as a preliminary to the consummation of 
vast schemes of local improvement, such as the 
prefecting of railway access to our city by bridges, 
and the restoration of our declining grain and cattle 
trades with the West by convenient grain storage 
elevators, and by vast abattoirs like those of Paris, 
or whether the city, like the seaports of China, is 
to be a mere field in which licensed thieves shall 
be permitted in the name of taxation to steal all they 
can take without inciting the populace to armed re- 
bellion. 

A WISELY PLANNED CHARTER ESSENTIAL. 


‘‘ We believe there must be in the long run a defi- 
nite connection between a wisely planned charter 
for city government and a well-governed city. We 
do not believe in the permanent efficacy of personal 
impulse, or even of hysterical popular convulsions, 
as a means of amending a corrupt working of a city 
government which is doomed to failure and incom- 
petency by its organic law. 

‘Therefore, we would be glad to see some atten- 
tion given to the constitution under which the ex- 
pected metropolis is to work, provided, of course, 
it is to enjoy its liberties and is to govern itself at 
all.” 
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WHERE MR. GLADSTONE BLUNDERED. 
A Political Forecast that Came Wrong: 


66 ARPER’S ”’ for May publishes a chapter in 
the life of Cyrus W. Field, which con- 
tains several letters from John Bright and Mr. 
Gladstone. One of Mr. Gladstone’s that was written 
November 27, 1862, is very interesting, because it 
shows how utterly Mr. Gladstone was mistaken as 
to the issue of the Civil War. When Mr. Gladstone 
makes up his mind he is not only sure, but cocksure; 
and it is thoroughly characteristic of the man that 
having in 1862 come to the conclusion that the South 
could not be beaten, he should have assumed that 
that fact was so obvious as to be indisputable. We 
quote the letter in full as a warning to younger 
statesmen to pay regard to the familiar and homely 
advice, never to prophesy unJ~ss you know. 
»vember 27th, 1862. 
ich for giving me 
\k that I belie the 
ou candidly the effect 


11, Witton H. TERRA‘ 

My Dear Sir.—I thank yo’ 
the Thirteen Months. W:?: 
expression I have used if 1 
this book has produced uw - my mind? I think you 
will not. Ido not believe t. .t you or your countrymen 
are among those who desire that any one should pur- 
chase your favors by speaking what is false, or by for- 
bearing to speak what is true. 

The book, then, impresses me even more deeply than I 
was before impressed with the heavy responsibility you 
incur in persevering with this destructive and hopeless 
war at the cost of such dangers and evils to yourselves, 
to say nothing of your adversaries, or of an amount of 
misery inflicted upon Europe such as no other civil war 
in the history of man has ever brought upon those be- 
yond its immediate range. 

THE INTERESTS OF ENGLAND IN THE WAR. 


Your frightful conflict may be regarded from many 
points of view; the competency of the Southern States 
to secede ; the rightfulness of their conduct in seceding 
(two matters wholly distinct, and a great deal too much 
confounded); the natural reluctance of Northern Amer- 
icans to acquiesce in the severance of the Union, and the 
apparent loss of strength and glory to their country ; 
the bearing of the separation on the real interests and on 
the moral characters of the North ; again, for an Eng- 
lishman, its bearing with respect to British interests; all 
these are texts, of which any one affords ample matter 
for reflection, but I will only state, as regards the last of 
them, that I for one have never hesitated to maintain 
that, in my opinion, the separate and special interests 
of England were all on the side of the maintenance of 
the old Union ; and if I were to look at their interests 
alone, and had the power of choosing in what way the 
war should end, I would choose for its ending by the 
restoration of the old Union this very day. 


THE BEARING ON THE NEGROES, 


Another view of the matter not to be overlooked is its 
bearing on the interests of the black and colored race. 
I believe the separation to be one of the few happy 
events that have marked their mournful history. And, 
although English opinion may b wrong upon this sub- 
ject, yet it-is headed by three men perhaps the best en- 
titled to represent on this side of the water the old 
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champions of the anti-slavery cause—Lord Brougham, 
the Bishop of Oxford, and Mr. Buxton. 

But there is an aspect of the war which transcends 
every other : the possibility of success. The prospect 
of success will not justify a war in itself unjust; 
but the impossibility of success in a war of con- 
quest of itself suffices to make it unjust. When 
that impossibility is reasonably proved, all the hor- 
ror, all the bloodshed, all the evil passions, all the 
dangers to liberty and order, with which such a war 
abounds, come to lie at the door of the party which re- 
fuses to hold its hand and let its neighbors be. 

THE ‘‘ IMPOSSIBILITY ”? OF UNION SUCCESS 

You know that in the opinion of Europe that impos- 
sibility has been proved. It is proved by every page of 
this book, and every copy of the book which circulates 
will carry the proof wider, and stamp it more clearly. 
Depend upon it, to place the matter upon a single issue, 
you cannot conquer and keep down a country where the 
women behave like the women of New Orleans, and 
where, as this author says, they would be ready to form 
regiments if such regiments could be of use. And how 
idle it is to talk, as some of your people do, and some of 
ours, of the slackness with which the war has been car- 
ried on, and of its accounting for the want of success ! 
You have no cause to be ashamed of your military char- 
acter and efforts. You have proved what wanted no 
proof, your spirit, hardihood, immense power, and ra- 
pidity and variety of resources. You have compressed 
ten years of war into the term of eighteen months ; you 
have spent as much money, and have armed and per- 
haps have destroyed as many men, taking the two sides 
together, as all Europe spent in the first ten years of the 
Revolutionary War. Is not this enough? Why have 
you not more faith in the future of a nation which 
should lead for ages to come the American continent, 
which in five or ten years will make up its apparent loss, 
or first loss, of strength and numbers, and which, with a 
career unencumbered by the terrible calamity and curse 
of slavery, will even from the first be liberated from a 
position morally and incurably false, and will from the 
first enjoy a permanent gain in credit and character such 
as will much more than compensate for its temporary 
material losses. 

A BELIEVER IN GENERAL SCOTT. 

Iam, in short, a follower of General Scott ; with him 
I say, ‘‘ wayward sisters, go in peace ;’’ immortal fame 
be to him for his wise and courageous advice, amounting 
to a prophecy ; finally you have done what man could 
do. You have failed because you resolved to do what 
man could not do. Laws stronger than human will are 
on the side of earnest self-defense. And the aim at the 
impossible, which in other things may be folly only, 
when the path of search is dark with misery and red 
with blood, is not folly only but guilt to boot. 

Ishould not have used so largely in this letter the 
privilege of free utterance had I not been conscious 
that I vie with yourselves in my admiration of the found- 
ers of your republic, and that I have no lurking senti- 
ment either of hostility or indifference to America ; nor, 
I may add, even then had I not believed that you are 
lovers of sincerity, and that you can bear even the rude- 
ness of its tongue. 

In 1864, Mr. Gladstone admitted, with a touch of 
sadness, that he ‘‘ could not hope to stand well with 
Americans.” 
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MR. GLADSTONE ON THE NATURE OF THE 
FUTURE LIFE. 


HE fifth installment of Mr. Gladstone’s discus- 

sion of ‘‘The Future Life and the Condition 

of Man Therein ’’ appears in the North American 

Review for May. The concluding chapter will ap- 

pear in the June number. This May installment 

discusses the ‘‘ limitation and reserve of Scripture 
and the creeds.”’ 


THE NICENE CREED. 


Of the Nicene Creed Mr. Gladstone says: 

‘‘ The creed elaborated at Nice and Constantinople 
represents, even more than any other document, the 
prolonged, concentrated, and most severely tested 
action of the mind of the universal church. In the 
last of these particulars it stands alone. It was 
through the agonies of the fourth century, the hard- 
est of all the trials, the noblest of all the victories, 
of the Church of God, that this creed made its way 
to a position unrivaled alike in loftiness and in 
solidity. In the East it may be said to enjoy an ex- 
clusive dominance. In the West, through the 
Eucharistic office, it holds the grandest of all posi- 
tions in Christian worship, so that it is, equally with 
the Apostle’s Creed, incessantly presented to the 
mind of the Church. It is not necessary now to 
speak of the several additions made-to it under 
Latin authority in much later times. In this con- 
summate document, mainly as received from Nice 
and Constantinople, we declare that we ‘look for,’ 
and of course therefore believe in, ‘ the resurrection 
of the dead, and the life of the world to come.’ ”’ 


THE ATHANASIAN, 


To the Athanasian Creed he accords a less impor- 
tant position, because of its more limited acceptance 
and use throughout Christendom. 

‘“The Athanasian Creed, apart from its anathe. 
mas, is a great and wonderful product of substan- 
tive theology concerning the Trinity and even more 
the Incarnation of our Lord; but it is not, I believe, 
placed, except in the Anglican Articles of Religion, 
which do not form a Confession for the Church of 
England at large, on a level with the two preceding 
creeds; nor is it, except within the English Church, 
presented with the same familiarity, by inclusion in 
the public services, to the general mind of believers. 
It declares that men shall rise again with their 
bodies; shall render an account for their works; and 
shall if they have done good ‘ go into life everlast- 
ing;’ if they have done evil ‘into everlasting fire.’ 
The main distinctions offered by this creed are not 
that it penetrates further, as modern opinion has 
done, into the nature of eternity and the particulars 
of the Divine counsels, but that it presents to us 
expressly what I suppose cannot be excluded from 
the implications of the other creeds—namely, the sur- 
vival and passage into eternity of the wicked as well 
as of the righteous.”’ 
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RESERVE OF APOSTLES’ CREED. 


ite devotes great praise to the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Nicene Creed on the score of ‘‘ their sim- 
plicity and their reserve.’’ ‘‘ Out of four proposi- 
tions, three, asserting the resurrection, the life 
everlasting, and the life of the world to come, may 
be said most rigidly to confine themselves within 
the limits of elementary Scripture, and to resolve 
themselves into one—namely, that we who recite the 
creed are to pass at death into eternity. And here 
we find that the idea vividly presented to us is the 
survival of the righteous, whose condition is so 
properly conveyed under the word ‘life,’ I do not 
presume to say that the case of the wicked is ex- 
cluded. It seems to remain, however, as it were, in 
the shade. There is here neither declaration nor 
implication as to the meaning of eternity, as to the 
relative number of those on the right hand or the 
left, or as to the conditions of the doom which 
awaits the sinner.”’ 


MEANING OF ‘‘ ETERNAL.”’ 


Mr. Gladstone, continuing his observations con- 
cerning the meaning of the word eternal, gives the 
following very useful cautions: 

‘* Tt is, indeed, necessary for us to be on our guard 
against the silent and unwatched intrusion into the 
religious precinct of conceptions which nowhere 
bear the sacred stamp, but belong, whether their 
valu: be great or small to the ordinary circle of 
secular knowledge or opinion. And such we must 
surely admit to be the popular conception of. time. 
Be it ever so true that, for us, in our present condi- 
tion, the idea of time may fairly be regarded asa 
simple idea, incapable of resolution into parts, it 
does not therefore follow that we are entitled to 
pronounce on its always continuing such in other 
and, perhaps, quite differently ordered states of ex- 
istence. 

‘*T confess myself at a loss to see on what just 
ground there can be constructed any claim upon 
the ordinary Christian to concern himself with 
more than the propositions of the creeds as portions 
of his necessary faith. It would seem thatif he 
entertain other propositions he is under no obliga- 
tion to elevate them to so high a plane. 

“Of the limited service which it is my hope and 
aim to render by the present examination, to the 
combined cause of truth and charity, a principal 
part will consist in my endeavors to remove from 
the field of controversy a variety of assumptions 
which, as it appears to me, have no title to a place 
there, and which have tended both to widen the 
issue raised and to perplex and embitter the dis- 
pute.”’ 


UNNECESSARY ASSUMPTIONS. 


Whereupon he specifies the following assumptions, 
which theological leaders have been disposed to 
read into the Scriptures, yet which, as Mr. Glad- 
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stone goes on to prove, are not necessary, and have 
no essential place in a statement of Christian beliefs: 

‘*1. It is assumed that the Christian Revelation is 
designed to convey to us the intentions of the Al- 
mighty as to the condition, in the world to come, 
not of Christians only, but of all mankind. 

‘*2. It is assumed that when the Scriptures speak 
of things eternal, they convey to us that eternity is 
a prolongation without measure of what we know as 
time. 

‘3, It is assumed that punishment is a thing in- 
flicted from without, flagellum Tisiphone quatit 
insultans, and is something additional to or distinct 
from the pain or dissatisfaction which, under the 
law of nature, stands as the appropriate and inborn 
consequence of misdoing. 

‘*4, It is assumed that the traditional theory pro- 
pounds, and the teaching of Scripture requires us to 
believe that, of those who are to be judged as 
Christians, only a small minority can be saved. 

**5. It is assumed under the doctrine of natural 
immortality that every human being has by Divine 
decree a field of existence commensurate with that 
of Deity itself. ’’ 

Mr. Gladstone totally denies the claim that is so 
often either expressly or tacitly made for the fore- 
going five assumptions that they should be received 
as portions of the divine revelation to man. 





THE STORY OF MR. ROMANES’ CONVERSION. 


HE first article in the Quarterly Review is de- 
“voted to the spiritual experiences of the emi- 
nent man of science, Mr. George John Romanes. 
The reviewer rightly thinks that the story of Mr. 
Romanes’ conversion is useful because ‘‘ the course 
which Romanes followed resembled that which is 
pursued by the age. His mental progress may, we 
think, be distinguished by four stages more or less 
clearly defined.”’ 
; A PROGRESS IN FOUR STAGES. 

‘* Starting from a traditional orthodoxy, he, in the 
first place, parted from his religion on a supposed 
theoretic necessity. The impression created by a 
selection of things was allowed to overpower the 
effect of the whole; the deepest convictions of the 
mind were sacrificed to a criticism of one of its ex- 
pressions; the fortunes of Christianity were staked 
on an argument from design which seemed to be 
contradicted by enlarged knowledge. Secondly, like 
modern thought, Romanes looked for a new religion 
which should be on better terms with modern 
science—a religion which might stand to reason and 
by a process of elimination might be purged of 
offense. Like modern thought again, Romanes did 


not so much fail to find this new religion; he rather 
rejected it when found because it had no title to the 
name which it claimed. The third stage through 
which he passed was the purification of agnosticism; 
the careful limitation, that is, of the realm of 
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natural science and of the inferences which it sup- 
ports. Would it be fair to say, here also, that he 
represented the stream of cultivated opinion? The 
change from an abstract to a practical study of faith 
is indeed one of the hardest and most important. 
steps. It requires more moral effort and makes a. 
larger demand on the character than any change 
but the transition from the study to the exercise of 
faith.”’ 

The fourth stage was his examination of faith as. 
a fact and its moral use, and the clear appreciation 
of the necessity of faith if the world is what faith 
reports it to be. From the speculative point of view 
he passed to the practical question, Does it act? 
Granted for a moment its worth, what are its. 
methods and what are its sources of strength ? 


A NATURAL CAPACITY FOR RELIGION. 


‘* This final stage of the exercise of faith lies be- 
yond the four steps of mental progress which we 
have briefly indicated and now propose to retrace. 
From first to last, the inner conflict, it must be un- 
derstood, was carried on in the midst of special 
scientific work which Romanes never discontinued, 
and did not affect the strictly scientific convictions. 
from which, as his posthumous volume shows, he 
never swerved, Presenting parallels to a general 
movement, his course has perhaps been rarely re- 
peated in individuals. He was one of those men 
who are fitted for that intimate apprehension of God 
which Newman calls a ‘real,’ as opposed to a 
‘formal,’ faith, and which is closer than most men 
either require or attain. The largeness of his ca- 
pacity for religion shut him off from many of those. 
succors by which others sustain their march, and 
interposed a long delay before he finally reached his 
goal. Had the result been other than it was, many 
of his closest friends would have been faced, not 
only by a great grief, but by a great difficulty. If 
the barriers had not fallen, a devout heart, a char. 
acter of singular beauty, abundant gifts of charity, 
courage and gentleness, might have seemed to stand 
as an effect without their adequate cause. But from 
judging the very existence of God by physical facts, - 
he came to the conviction that ‘the idea of God, 
rightly conceived, is secured to us in Christ, if only 
we may believe.’ In all the trials and delays which 
Romanes experienced, he won precious lessons for 
those who, through similar difficulties, pursue his. 
track. Day by day he grew in humility, praying in 
lowliness of spirit, ‘ Lord, I believe; help thou mine 
unbelief,’ founding on reverential dependence his 
unresting search for God.’ 





Mr. GLADSTONE’s papers on Bishop Butler are 
brought to a close in this month’s Good Words. He 
enlarges on Butler’s circumspectness and courage, 
admits a few inconsistencies, but denies deficiency 
in imagination. He dismisses as absurd the idea of 
Butler’s favoring popery. 
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THE ELECTION OF A POPE. 


R. WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER describes 
with much detail, in the May Century, the 
method of selecting the occupant of the papal 
throne. After the cardinal camerlingo has formally 
declared a pope to be dead—having previously 
knocked three times at the door of the bed-chamber, 
and also on the forehead of the dead man, with a 
silver mallet—nine days are given up to the cele- 
bration of the obsequies, which culminate in a grand 
funeral pageant. 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE CONCLAVE. 


Then follow the preparations for the conclave—al- 
ways held in the building where the late pope passed 
away. Every door and window in the quarters occu- 
pied by the cardinals is walled up, a couple of dumb- 
waiters being left through which to pass food and 
other necessaries, and at night the camerlingo, ac- 
companied by torch-bearers, inspects each nook and 
cranny in the apartments, even looking under the bed 
to make sure that no outsider is present. Despite 
these precautions, ‘‘ many an important missive, se- 
creted in the belly of a caponor in the heart of an 
orange, or pasted under the label of a bottle of wine, 
has reached its destination in spite of the vigilance of 
the bishop inspector of viands; and answers have been 
slipped back through crevices in the plastered walls, 
or tossed out of the window in hollow coins. Thus 


from day to day certain members of the conclave > 


and their associates outside exchange counsel; and 
it has happened, as in 1831,when Gregory XVI. was 
elected, that news from abroad has precipitated an 
election.”’ 

ELECTIONEERING AND BALLOT-STUFFING. 

The keenest sort of electioneering and political 
tricks, which would do credit to a set of American 
ballot-box stuffers, precede the final vote, and it is 
evident ‘‘ that cardinals, whatever they may pro- 
fess, do not rely wholly on divine guidance in their 
selection of a pope.’’ 

‘The ballots when open are about four inches long 

.and three broad. In the first or upper section the 
cardinal writes his name ; in the middle the name 
of the candidate whom he proposes ; in the lower 
section some motto from the scriptures. When he 
folds the sheet his name, being inside, is covered by 
the lower section, and only the candidate’s name or 
the seal comes uppermost.”’ : 

THE CORONATION. 

The lucky candidate who eventually receives the 
necessary two-thirds of the votes is clothed in the 
papal robes, and the cardinals go through the various 
prescribed acts of adoration. A few days later, in 
the balcony overlooking St. Peter’s Square, the 
triple crown is placed upon the head of the new 
pontiff in the presence of a vast crowd, and he be- 
comes ‘‘ the father of princes and kings, the rector 
of the globe, and the vicar on earth of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ.”’ 
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IF THE IRISH APPEAL TO AMERICA. 


N the Nineteenth Century Mr. William O’Brien 
has an article calculated to make a good many 
people reflect. It is entitled, ‘“‘If Ireland Sent Her 
M.P.’s to Washington.’’ The suggestion which it 
contains is one that has often been present to the 
minds of those who have watched the evolution of 
opinion on important questions. 


ARBITRATE THE IRISH QUESTION. 


Mr. O’Brien says: 

““It would be curious to see how far Lord Salis- 
bury’s new enthusiasm for an Anglo-American peace 
tribunal would be modified if he suspected that the 
Irish question will probably be the first matter of 
dispute between English-speaking races that will 
come up for adjustment in the new Court of Arbi- 
tration. I hope to be able to show in a moment 
that an understanding on the Irish question would 
be one of the most healing functions of a permanent 
Court of Arbitration.’’ 


TWO COMING CENTENARIES, 


At the present moment the Irish question is flat: 
but it is going to boil up tremendously, owing to the 
historical anniversaries which England had agreed 
to forget. 

‘* The next five years, which will cover the life of 
the present Parliament, will bring us two centenary 
celebrations in Ireland, which will thrill the Irish 
race to the marrow of their bones, and eclipse in 
interest anything that is likely to happen in West 
minster—the centenaries of the Rebellion of ’98 and 
of the Act of Union of 1800. These two centenaries 
—the one so full of melancholy pride for Ireland, 
and the other of unadulterated infamy for England 
—will rouse Irish patriotism to a white heat such as 
has not, perhaps, been experienced for a century.” 


AN APPEAL TO AMERICA. 


When Ireland is excited by remembering what 
happened a hundred years ago, this is what Mr. 
O’Brien thinks will happen at the next general elec- 
tion: 

“Tt is as likely as not that the general election 
will fall in the very year when Ireland will be 
vibrating with the recollections of how they passed 
the Act of Union. Suppose the Irish electorate 
should say: ‘ Enough of idle babble in the English 
Parliament; we will elect representatives pledged 
to go, not to Westminster, but to Washington, to 
lay the case of Ireland before the President and 
Congress of the United States, with all the solem- 
nity of a nation’s appeal, and to invoke the interven- 
tion which was so successful in the case of Vene- 
zuela.’ Eighty-two Irish representatives — five- 
sixths of the Irish representation—transferred from 
the Parliament of England to the Congress of the 
United States by a deliberate national decree, would 
represent an event of whose importance the most 
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supercilious English Jingo will not affect to make 
light.” 


HOW WILL IT BE RECEIVED AT WASHINGTON. 


Mr. O’Brien does not propose that the Irish mem- 
bers should formally ask that Ireland should be 
incorporated as a state in the American Union, nor 
does he suggest that the Irish members should be 
admitted to Congress; but he thinks they would be 
received with open arms, and the Irish question, 
like that of Venezuela, would enter into the arena 
of international politics. 

‘“‘That the public opinion of the United States 
could not resist such an appeal from Ireland, I think 
few will doubt who know the depth of American 
sympathy with Ireland, and the interest all Ameri- 
cans—and not the least Irish-Americans—have in 
eliminating the Irish question from their own in- 
ternal politics. ”’ 


MR. LECKY AND DEMOCRACY. 


HE first article in the Nineteenth Century is 
Mr. John Morley’s review of Mr. Lecky’s two 
volumes on Democracy. Mr. Morley expresses much 
disappointment in the work. He makes the preg- 
nant observation that, ‘‘ Mill said of the admirable 
Tocqueville, for instance, that he was apt to ascribe 
to Democracy consequences that really flowed from 
civilization. Mr. Lecky is constantly open to the 
same criticism.’’ Mr. Morley says that many things 
would have been hoped from Mr. Lecky: 

‘* From him, if from any living writer, we should 
have expected firm grasp of his great subject, unity 
of argument, reflective originality, power, depth, 
ingenuity; above all, the philosophic temper. In 
every one of these anticipations it is melancholy to 
have to say that deep disappointment awaits the 
reader.”’ 

THE BOOK WHICH IS NO BOOK. 

‘First of all, a word or two astothe form. Mr. 
Lecky has never been remarkable for skill in hand- 
ling masses of material. Great quantities of fact 
are constantly getting into the way of the argument, 
and the importation of history breaks the thread of 
discussion. The contents of an industrious man’s 
note-books are tumbled headlong down, like coals 
into the hold of a Tyne collier. With the best will 
in the world, and after attentive and respectful 
perusal, we leave off with no firm and clear idea 
what the book is about, what the author is driving 
at, nor what is the thread of thought that binds 
together the dozen or score pamphlets, monographs, 
or encyclopedic articles of which the work is com- 
posed. Organic unity is wholly absent; it is a book 
which is no book.”’ 


CARLYLE AND DITCH-WATER. 


Mr. Morley insists that Mr. Lecky has taken one 
thousand pages to express his disgust of Democracy, 
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which Mr. Carlyle had summarized far more trench- 
antly in an article on ‘‘ Shooting Niagara.’’ 

** And I doubt whether the ordinary reader will 
carry away with him from his book much more 
than from Carlyle’s summary damnation of democ- 
racy and canonization of aristocracy. Yet Carlyle 
only took fifty pages. But then Carlyle was a 
carnivore, and Mr. Lecky has been assigned to the 
slow browsing tribe of the graminivorous.”’ 

‘*Tf Mr. Lecky’s literary method is bad, I fear 
that his philosophic temper must be called much 
worse. The great Duke of Marlborough heard a 
groom riding in front of him cursing and swearing 
at his horse. ‘Do you know,’ he said to a com- 
panion by his side, ‘I would not have that fellow’s 
temper for all the world?’ Not for all the world 
would one share Mr. Lecky’s conviction as to the 
mean, the corrupt, the gross and selfish motives o 
all these poor rogues and peasant slaves with whom 
his imagination mans the political stage.’’ 


‘*4 THINKER WHO DOES NOT THINK.”’ 


Mr. Morley is severe, but not unduly so, in calling 
attention to Mr. Lecky’s extraordinary inconse- 
quence, and to the ill-heartedness with which he 
makes admissions that are fatal to his general posi- 
tion. For instance, he says: 

‘* What is the use of a man being a thinker if he 
will not think? Mr. Bright once said, in a splenetic 
moment, that the worst of great thinkers is that 
they generally think wrong. Mr. Lecky is worse 
still. He thinks that the more Englishmen are 
admitted to political power, the worse that power 
will be exercised ; yet at the same time, strange to 
say he is persuaded both that the national character 
is good and that it is every day growing better.”’ 


THE CHARACTER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Mr. Lecky dogmatizes as to what he regards a de- 
terioration in the character of the House of Com- 
mons. 

‘‘ For my own part, after some thirteen years of 
experience, my strong impression is that in all the 
elements that go to compose what we may take Mr. 
Lecky to mean by tone—respect for sincerity, free 
tolerance of unpopular opinion, manly considerate- 
ness, quick and sure response to high appeal. in 
public duty and moral feeling, a strong spirit of 
fair-play (now at last extended bon aré mal aré even 
to members from Ireland)—that in these and the 
like things, the House of Commons has not deterior- 
ated, but, on the contrary, has markedly improved. ”’ 


MR. LECKY’S INACCURACIES. 


Mr. Morley comments strongly upon the slatternly 
inaccuracy with which Mr. Lecky makes statements 
which have apparently no foundation but gossip. 
For instance, speaking of the adoption of Home 
Rule by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Lecky says: 

‘*Itis notorious that the most momentous new 
departure made by the Liberal party in our day— 
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the adoption of the policy of Home Rule—was due 
to a single man, who acted without consultation 
with his colleagues (i. 124).”’ 

And to this, Mr. Morley, who ought to know, 
replies: 

‘‘ Whatever may be said of the first part of this 
sentence, Mr. Leckv must have been aware that the 
allegation that the single man acted without con- 
sultation with his former colleagues rests on mere 
gossip, and he must know that gossip of this sort is 
the most untrustworthy thing in the world. As it 
happens, the gossip is entirely untrue.” 

A TOLERABLY COMPREHENSIVE CONDEMNATION. 

When he comes to deal with the Irish Land act, 
Mr. Morley has Mr. Lecky on toast. His criticisms 
may be inferred from the following comprehensive 
summary of Mr. Lecky’s dealing with Irish agrar- 
ianism: 

‘“‘ To this still burning theme he devotes, as I have 
already said, nearly forty pages, and pages less 
adequate, less impartial, looser as history, weaker 
as political philosophy, and blinder as regards politi- 
cal practice, it has not been my fortune, after a 
fairly wide acquaintance with this exhilarating de- 
partment of literature, ever before to come across.” 

MR. LECKY’S SINS OF OMISSION. 

At the close of his review, Mr. Morley dwells 
upon the extraordinary phenomenon of the growth of 
universal military service side by side with universal 
suffrage, and complains that Mr. Lecky contributes 
practically nothing to the discussion of this subject: 

‘* No other effect of democracy is comparable with 
this, no other so surprising, no other so widely at 
variance with confident and reasoned anticipations. 
We can only be sure that the retrograde military 
phrase through which the modern world is now 
passing must be due to deeper influences than those 
belonging to democracy as a mere form of govern- 
ment, and must have its roots in the hidden and 
complex working of those religious and scientific 
ideas which at all times have exercised a preponder- 
ating influence upon human institutions and their 
working. Such questions are left almost unexplored 
by Mr. Lecky. Nor can he be said to have advanced 
any other portion of his subject.’’ 





A COMPARISON is drawn by Fester Crowell in the 
Engineering Magaz‘re between the suburban rail- 
road systems of London and New York. In respect 
of facilities for suburban traffic *‘ it would be diffi- 
cult,’’ he says, ‘‘ to find a more poorly-served com 
munity’? than New York. Only one line has a 
railway station ir the city, whereas London has 
eighteen great terminals. To show the contrast 
more completely Mr. Crowell has prepared a com- 
posite map of the two cities. He begs for increased 
facilities in order to prevent overcrowding in, the 
central districts. He does not remark upon the 
central overcrowding from which a superior sub- 
urban service has not yet relieved the British capital. 


HOW THE RACE QUESTION WILL SOLVE ITSELF. 


Y far the most instructive and valuable article 

in the Forum for May is contributed by an 
Alabama lawyer, Mr. A. S. Van de Graff, and is 
entitled, ‘‘ The Unaided Solution of the Southern 
Race Problem.’? The writer of this article has 
derived his opinions from an exceedingly thorough 
analysis of facts; and in this regard it differs radi- 
cally from most of the printed discussions of the 
Southern race problem which have taken so much 
space in our periodical literature during the past 
twenty years. Mr. Van de Graff explains that the 
United States would have no race problem, so far as 
the negroes are concerned, if the people of African 
descent were evenly distributed throughout the 
country. For they would then constitute only 10 
or 12 per cent. of the whole population. The race 
problem exists for the South merely because of the 
relatively excessive number of negroes in certain 
southern districts. He takes the trouble to explain 
that the prevailing ideas concerning industrial and 


racial conditions in the South are very false and 


misleading if applied to the whole southern terri- 
tory. 
UNEVEN DISTRIBUTION OF NEGROES. 


““The big cotton or sugar plantation, with the 
spacious mansion of the owner and the many cabins 
of the negroes, is the accepted type of southern in- 
dustry. In the popular apprehension the wide and 
diverse territory covered by the southern States is 
simply ‘ The South,’—‘ The Solid South,’—a whole 
alike in all its parts, over which the negro is uni- 
formly diffused to do the work, while the white 
ian devotes himself to politics and the art of con- 
versation. Does not such a misconcepiion seem 
incredible—even grotesque--to any one who knows 
the actual conditions existing in the southern 
states ?”’ 

“Ts it not even true also that the South has mis- 
conceived itself in a measure, and that because it 
fought the civil war as a loosely united whole, and 
for nearly a generation afterward held to a single 
political party, it has mistakenly supposed itself 
homogeneous? Has it not been with something of 
the shock of surprise that we have been lately re- 
minded, by the passing of ‘The Solid South’ and 
the rise of the Populist to power among us on lines 
of cleavage distinctly sectional, that we are not all 
alike south of Mason an¢ Dixon’s line—that the 
South has always been divided within itself, pre 
senting the very sharpest contrasts in the character 
and in the industrial and social organization of its 
people—that in every southern state, indeed, the 
institution of slavery made between sections differ- 
ences the same in kind and little less in degree than 
those that distinguish South from North? Have we 
always remembered that in much the greater por- 
tion of southern territory the negro has reinained an 
insignificant element of the population, and have we 
been aware that over large areas he is actually 
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diminishing and already disappearing from the 
soil ?”’ 
““ UPLANDS ’’ AND ‘“‘ LOWLANDS.”’ 

Mr.Van de Graff proceeds to dissect the ‘‘ Solid 
South ’’ by taking the counties rather than the states 
as units. First, he takes a great region which he 
calls the ‘‘ Upland South,’’ beginning with Dela- 
ware and including the larger parts of V.rginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and con- 
siderable parts also of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. He finds 
by the census of 1890 more the 7,000,000 whites and 
only about 1,700,000 negroes in this general region. 
It is a vast portion of the South in which, locally 
speaking there is no such thing as a race problem. 

Along the Atlantic coast line, beginning in Vir- 
ginia and comprising parts of North and South 
Carolina and a small wedge of Florida, then stretch- 
ing across Alabama and Mississippi, is a strip of 
country with an average width of about a hundred 


miles which Mr. Van de Graff distinguishes as the, 


‘*Lowlands.’’ In this strip negroes predominate; 
and in 1890 it contained 1,800,000 whites and 2,700,- 
000 blacks. In the great Upland region the census 
showed that the white population is growing more 
than twice as fast as the black; and even in the 
Lowlana strip the whites were gaining almost twice 
as rapidly. 
OTHER BLACK DISTRICTS. 


‘The second of the black majority districts is 
almost described by its name—‘ The Mississippi 
Bottom.’ It borders the banks of the great river 
and its tributaries, forming one strip about one 
hundred and twenty-five miles in width, extending 
from just above New Orleans to Memphis, and an- 
other hardly one-third so broad, reaching along the 
Red River across Louisiana to the borders of 
Arkansas and Texas. In this area there were, in 
1890, 501,405 whites and 1,101,134 blacks, the black 
percentage here reaching the maximum—68.71 per 
cent. Here the blacks increased the faster, their 
rate being 20.59 per cent. against 14.58 per cent.”’ 

The third of the black majority divisions is desig- 
nated by this writer as the Texas black belt. ‘‘ Its 
importance rather consists in its position, as sepa- 
rating the western and Gulf coast regions, than in its 
magnitude. It comprises fifteen counties, with a 
population of only 82,310 whites and 126,297 blacks, 
the percentage of blacks being 60.54.” 


OTHER WHITE DISTRICTS. 


A small area of white predominance is found 
south of the so-called black belt. Mr. Van de Graff 
describes it as follows: ‘‘ South of this ‘ black belt,’ as 
it is more commonly called in the Gulf states, there 
appears another unbroken body of white majority 
counties, which I have designated the ‘ Gulf coast’ 
region. This covers more than four-fifths of Florida, 
a fourth.of both Georgia and Alabama, perhaps a 
third of Mississippi—where it stretches up along the 
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central watershed of the state to a junction with the 
Uplands; a fourth of Louisiana, and twenty-five 
counties of eastern Texas, its western limit being 
marked by the city of Houston. Its population in 
1890 included 1,159,703 whites and 569,656 blacks, 
the blacks constituting 32.94 per cent. The rates of 
increase—33.61 per cent. for the whites and 28.73 
per cent. for the blacks—show an immigration of 
both races.’ 

The third of the regions of white predominance is 
called by Mr. Van de Graff the Western South, and 
he defines it as follows: 

‘‘In the ‘Western South’ there are comprised 
four-fifths of Arkansas, a seventh of Louisiana and 
about six-sevenths of Texas. The blacks form less 
than one-sixth of the population, the numbers being 
2,246,559 whites to 459,445 blacks. The rates of 
increase—46.83 per cent. for the whites and 34.63 
per cent. for the blacks—show that the migratory 
movement of both to the westward still continued 
large down to 1890. If, following the usual histor- 
ical classification, we regard Missouri as a southern 
state, it belongs to this division. and we then have 
for it a white population of 4,775,017 to 589,629 
blacks, the blacks forming only 10.99 per cent. of 
the total, which is less than would result under our 
hypothesis of an equal distribution of the negroes 
over the United States.”’ 


AN EQUALIZING TENDENCY. 


Having thus divided the South into districts, Mr. 
Van de Graff proceeds as follows: ‘‘ These figures 
show conclusively that for much the greater portion 
of the South the race problem does not exist in the 
sense in which we have defined it. For the Upland 
and Western regions certainly, and almost equally 
for the Gulf coast, there is no reason to fear negro 
domination. In the whole South the tendency is 
distinctly toward the more equal distribution of the 
blacks and the dissipation of black majorities. The 
Mississippi bottom is the only important apparent 
exception, and it may be said of this in passing that 
in its present sanitary conditions it is the region 
least fitted for the abode of the white man; that 
while it has received a heavy immigration of blacks 
from the eastward it shows in its entirety a rate of 
increase for the negroes greatly less than either the 
Gulf coast or western region, and in one-third of 
the counties comprising it a relative gain of the 
white population. It may be added that the same 
forces hereinafter shown to be at work in the other 
and greater black majority districts are undoubtedly 
operating in this also, and that their effects have 
been only temporarily counteracted by the immigra- 
tion of blacks, which is believed to have now ceased. 

‘‘ From the Upland and western regions no white 
immigrant knowing simply the relative numbers 
of white and blacks will be deterred by the fear of 
entering a country where negroes alone labor. The 
small farmer tilling his own land is in possession 
and control, and each region is, in the popular 
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phraseology, ‘a white man’s country.’ Of the 
western it is not necessary to add more than 
that it has already for several years received a heavy 
white immigration from the northwestern states. Of 
the Upland, it serves my purpose to show that a 
minute examination of the statistical evidence is 
even more reassuring, and warrants the assertion 
that from a great portion of this region the negro 
has already begun to disappear.’’ 


THE NEGROES FAIL AS FARMERS. 


The writer then, with much detail, shows the 
relative lessening of the negro element in the border 
states. The blacks are drifting away from the 
farms into the cities and mining districts. A very 
interesting argument is entered into by Mr. Van de 
Graff to prove that the negroes are not succeeding 
as farmers in the black belt, and are not likely to 
hold their own in that reg’on so richly endowed by 
nature. He believes that the independent white 
farmer will gradually come into the black belt, and 
that the negro will succeed best as a factory oper- 
ative or as a laborer working under white direction. 

“‘This passing of the negro from the fields into 
the towns is obviously a fact of the greatest impor- 
tance, not only in its bearing upon his status and 
distribution within the South itself, but also upon 
the question whether he is to remain in the South 
in relatively excessive numbers and as an element 
of its population not shared in an appreciable de- 
ree by the North. Once loosed from the stability 
of country life, taught to maintain himself in the 
city, and placed on the great highways of travel, 
the negro has taken the first and longest step out of 
the South altogether. The transition from Rich- 
mond to Philadelphia, from Atlanta to Cincinnati, 
trom Birmingham to Pittsburgh, or from Nashville 
to Chicago is comparatively easy, and it may be 
made by easy stages.”’ 

NEGROES ARE COMING NORTH. 


The northward tendency of the southern negro 
Mr. Van de Graff regards as unmistakable and very 
important: 

‘“‘There are potent inducements other than the 
industrial to such a northward movement of the 
blacks. The political and social status of the negro 
is higher in the North. This is not to say that race 
prejudice does not follow him in the North, for it 
unquestionably does. But the people of the North 
have not known him as a slave. His vote is often 
strong enough to decide between the closely bal- 
anced political parties. At the same time he is not 
strong enough to be regarded or to regard himself 
as a distinct element, social and political. No ‘Jim 
Crow’ car is assigned to his separate use. In New 
York City he may now eat at the best restaurants. 
His children almost everywhere go to the same pub- 
lic schools with those of the white man, and may 
follow them to college if they choose. These and 
other like differences constitute an advantage of 
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position for the negro in the North, which he is 
quick to grasp and slow to give up. In a somewhat 
extended course of personal observation and inquiry 
on this subject, I have never known or heard of a 
single instance in which a negro who had once 
established himself in the North ever returned to 
the South to live.”’ 


WHITE IMMIGRANTS IN THE SOUTH. 


The natural tendencies which are working toward 
the wider dispersion of the negro race throughout 
the United States are in turn helping to bring white 
immigrants into the South. ‘‘ Georgia has been 
especially favored by these immigrants, and is now 
receiving a colony of several thousands from In- 
diana. Arkansas too is reported to have received 
from the states north and northwest of it, within 
the last twelve months, a hundred thousand new 
citizens. But the movement is not confined to any 
particular region. It may be, and it will be but 
natural, that at first comparatively few will enter 
the black belt. But the black belt is too rich to be 
passed over by an invading army of western farm- 
ers. Already in some portions of it the land is pass- 
ing into new hands and is being enhanced in value. 


SUBDIVISION OF THE BIG PLANTATIONS. 


The continuance of the movement can only result 
in the early subdivision of the big plantations into 
small farms tilled by their white owners. This is 
the one sufficient cure for all its economic ills. It 
needs only this to make the region again the richest 
in all this rich country, and the home of a prosper- 
ous and progressive people. Its natural resources, 
its fertile level soil, its salubrious, genial climate, its 
wide variety of products, are unchanged or substan- 
tially unimpaired. And with this, the one great 
region that has lagged behind in the rehabilitation 
of the South, taking its proper place in the forefront 
of development—with the resultant breaking up of 
the political storm-centre which the black belt has 
ever been and still remains,—who can measure the 
possibilities of southern progress ?”’ 

We have been so frequently assured that all signs 
and tendencies point toward the massing of the 
negroes in the ‘‘ black belt,’’ the Mississippi bottoms, 
and one or two other special regions of the South, 
that Mr. Van de Graff's seemingly unanswerable 
demonstration to the contrary is a very valuable 
contribution toward the better understanding of one 
of our greatest public questions. 





THE royalty on view in this month’s Woman at 
Home is the Princess Maud of Wales, with a portrait 
of her betrothed of Denmark. E. Dalbiaque’s in- 
terview with Mrs. Perowne at Hartlebury Castle 
gives a pleasant glimpse of hard work and unosten- 
tatious home-life. Clement Shorter’s study of Mrs. 
Gaskell and Charlotte Bronté is enlivened by por- 
traits of the former and of the htisband of the latter. 
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THE RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION. 


R. FRANCIS A. WALKER makes out a strong 
case of ‘‘ America for the Americans ”’ in his 
article in the June Atlantic, concerning the need of 
restricting the tide of immigration to this country, 
and advocates radical measures. ‘‘ What is proposed 
is, not to keep out some hundreds, or possibly thou- 
sands of persons, against whom lie specific objections 
like those above indicated, but to exclude perhaps 
hundreds of thousands, the great majority of whom 
would be subject to no individual objections; who, 
on the contrary, might fairly be expected to earn 
their living here in this new country, at least up to 
the standard known to them at home, and probably 
much more. The question to-day is, not of prevent- 
ing the wards of our almshouses, our insane asylums 
and our jails from being stuffed to repletion by new 
arrivals from Europe; but of protecting the Ameri- 
can rate of wages, the American standard of living, 
and the quality of American citizenship from deg- 
radation through the tumultuous access of vast 
throngs of ignorant and brutalized peasantry from 
the countries of eastern and southern Europe.”’ 
‘*All the good the United States could do by offering 
indiscriminate hospitality to a few millions more of 
European peasants, whose places at home will, 
within another generation, be filled by others as 
miserable as themselves, would not compensate for 
any permanent injury done to our republic. Our 
highest duty to charity and to humanity is to make 
this great experiment here, of free laws and edu- 
cated labor, the most triumphant success that can 
possibly be attained. In this way we shall do far 
more for Europe than by allowing its city slums 
and its vast stagnant reservoirs of degraded peas- 
antry to be drained off upon our soil.”* 





SCHOOL REFORM IN NEW YORK CITY. 


N entire reorganization of the public school 
system of New York City is to be brought 
about under the terms of a bill recently passed by 
the Legislature and approved by Mayor Strong and 
Governor Morton. We reprint from the Educa. 
tional Review an abstract of the main provisions of 
this new law: 


1. That the central and final authority over the schools 
shall be vested in a Board of Education, appointed by 
the mayor. This board consists of twenty-one members, 
serving for terms of three years. The terms of one-third 
of the members expire each year. Members of the 
Board of Education receive no compensation. 

2. The ward trustees are abolished, and the very 
name ceases to exist. 

3. The Board of Education is to appoint a city super- 
intendent and as many assistants as may be neceessary, 
for terms of six years each.’ There are now eleven 
assistant superintendeuts. The present salaries are 
$7,500 for the superintendent and $4,000 for each of the 
assistant superintendents. 

4, The superintendent and his assistants are to consti- 
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tute the Board of School Superintendents. This board 
is to inform and advise the Board of Education on all 
matters affecting the course of study and the educa- 
tional administration generally, and, under rules to be 
prescribed by the Board of Education, is to promote and - 
transfer teachers, to classify, promote and transfer 
pupils, and to have the care and oversight of the schools. 
Examinations for admission to the eligible list for ap- 
pointment as principals and teachers are to be held by 
this board, and from the eligible lists nominations of 
principals and teachers are to be made by the Board of 
School Superintendents to the Board of Education, with. 
whom the final power of appointment rests. 

5. The Board of Education is to divide the city into at: 
least fifteen school inspection districts, approximately 
equal in population. For each of these districts the 
mayor is to appoint five inspectors of schools to hold. 
office for five-year terms. Inspectors receive no com- 
pensation. Their duties are of a visitorial character, 
they report quarterly to the Board of Education upon 
the condition of the schools and scholars and the enforce- 
ment of the school laws in their respective districts. 

6. The Board of School Superintendents have the right 
to remove any principal or teacher for incompetence, by 
a majority vote, in case the removal is approved by a 
majority of the inspectors in the district. Any principal 
or teacher so removed may appeal to the Board of 
Education, which board may, by majority vote, rein- 
state the principal or teacher. If the district inspectors. 
alone or the Board of School Superintendents alone. 
recommend the removal of a principal or teacher, then a 
three-fourths vote of the Board of Education is neces-. 
sary to effect the removal. 

7. The purely executive duties of the Board of Educa 
tion that relate to the erection and care of buildings and 
the supervision of janitors are devolved upon the. 
superintendent of buildings and his assistants. 


In the words of the Educational Review, whose 
editor, Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, was a leader 
in the reform agitation, the enactment of this law 
marks the end of a long fight ‘‘ to free the public 
school system of New York City from the control 
of a clique and of petty political bosses.’’ The 
chief point of attack was the ward trustee system, 
which is abolished by the terms of the law. 

‘This gratifying conclusion of a long and weary 
contest,’ says the Review, ‘‘is due primarily to the 
intelligence, public spirit, and determination of a. 
group of men and women who have kept up the 
fight for years. They have never permitted them- 
selves to be discouraged by temporary defeats, or 
disheartened by apparently insurmountable obsta- 
cles, or deflected from the plain path of duty and 
public service by ridicule or abuse. In Governor 
Morton, Mayor Strong, and the legislature of 1896, 

men were found willing to listen to argument on 
this school question, and independent enough to act 
promptly and decisively upon their convictions. 
The combination of these forces made victory possi- 
ble. On July 1 the ward trustee system ceases to 
exist. It has for years sheltered incapacity, favorit- 
ism, political chicanery, and extravagance. It has 
effectually prevented any genuine supervision of 
the schools or any efficient organization and opera- 
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tion of the system as a whole. Where good schools 
are found in New York, they exist in spite of the 
trustee systezn; where bad schools are found, they 
are traceable directly to it. 


GOOD ADVICE TO TEACHERS. 


‘* A new era now dawns for the New York teach- 
ers. Their self-constituted and self-seeking leaders 
have deceived and injured them. Owing to the 
action of these leaders, the teachers—the great 
majority of whom are sincerely laboring for the 
best interests of the children in their care—have 
been put in a totally false light before the public. 
Their leaders and spokesmen have caused them to 
forfeit public confidence. They have been induced 
or ordered to sign petitions that recited lies and to 
attend meetings where lies were deliberately told to 
them. But their future is in their own hands, If 
they will eschew politics and wire-pulling, devote 
themselves to their school work, and turn their 
backs upon those commissioners, ex-commissioners, 
trustees, and principals who have misused and 
abused their confidence, they will find public confi- 
dence in them speedily restored. They will then 
have the weight that belongs to them in molding 
the public opinion of the metropolis. But their 
selfish and ignorant leaders must be sent to the 
rear.”’ 


THE POLITICIAN AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


R. L. H. JONES, the superintendent of schools 

in Cleveland, Ohio, has a sound article in the 
Atlantic for June upon the dangers of political in- 
fluence in educational matters. Ina large proportion 
of towns, counties and cities ‘* the superintendent is a 
superintendent only in name.’’ ‘‘ Appointments are 
made, promotions secured, removals effected, on the 
basis of a political auction.”’ ** The situation 
staggers belief. No one seems to grasp its real sig- 
nificance. It would be a serious problem if it were 
simply plundering the public treasury. Its evil 


would be beyond computation if it extended no fur- | 


ther than the corrupting, humiliating and degrading 
of the men and women who teach in the schools, 
and who, though they are infinitely the superiors of 
the political bosses, must submit to the most galling 
indignities or cease to follow their chosen prores- 
sion. But the real enormity of the crime begins to 
dawn upon us when we consider that these political 
tricksters, who give positions to incompetent teach- 
ers in return for political support from the friends of 
such teachers, steal from defenseless children. The 
horrible accumulation of social consequences would 
appall us if it resulted only in deformed bodies and 
wasted intellectual energies. But the inevitable 
consequence of incompetence in the schoolroom is 
spiritual death to the children, the dwarfing of all 
noble purposes, the paralyzing of all high effort, the 
destruction of all elevated ideals, the gradual ob- 
literation of all that makes life worth living. Herod 
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killed the innocents, as he doubtless thought, to 
protect his throne. The modern politician murders 
the children for mere gain; and it does not seem to 
make much difference that his own children are 
among the number. Partisan politics is the most 
horrible curse that ever spread its blighting infin- 
ence over the public schools,”’ 

In Cleveland and Indianapolis, however, the situa- 
tion is much more hopeful. Certain officials, pri- 
marily the superintendent, are held responsible for 
the condition of the schools, and are given powers 
commensurate with such a burden. The teachers 
have learned that their work is tested by profes- 
sional methods instead of by ‘‘ pulls,’’ and the corre- 
sponding gain in tone has been very striking. 





THE VALUE OF A COLLEGE TRAINING. 


HE return of the annual college commencement 
season tends to renew the agitation of the old 
question, ‘‘ What is college good for ?”’ 

“Tt is not entirely safe to claim that every kind 
of success, even of legitimate success, will be pro- 
moted by a college training,’’ writes the Rev. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., in the Ladies’ Home.Jour- 
nal. ‘if I had a boy for whom it was my supreme 
ambition that he should become rich f should not 
send him to college. So far from helring his pros 
pects in that direction it would probably damage 
them. Money making isatrick. The easy acquisi- 
tion of it isa knack. It involves the condensation 
of interest and faculty along a particular line, and 
that a narrow line. There is nothing to hinder a, 
very small man from being a very wealthy one. 
Shrewdness does not imply big-mindedness, I 
might say with a good deal of assurance that it im- 
plies the contrary. And shrewdness has more than 
anything else to do with the acquisition of gain. 
whe There are a great many things which can 
be best done by the man who does not know too 
much, or, at least, by the man whose intelligence is 
concentrated at a single point or along a single line. 
The mechanic who has come to be known among us 
as the ‘ Wizard’ would, perhaps, have been more 
of a man if he had gone to Harvard, but it would 
probably have spoiled him as a‘ wizard.’ Genius 
is presumably always a species of mania and liable, 
therefore, to become something very ordinary if 
successfully subjected to the processes of the 
asylum. They had better be kept away from col- 
lege if the design is to make them experts. College 
will be able to give them a character of ‘ all-round- 
ness,’ but a knife cannot be round and sharp at the 
same time ; nether can a boy. If we are 
going to do large intelligent work, the prime condi- 
tion is the possession of an intellect trained and 
stocked in the same general and comprehensive 
way. College training is simply the process ef 
intellectually getting ready, not getting ready for 
this, that or the other specific mental service, 
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but simply getting ready—planting down a broad 
foundation of preliminary big enough to sup- 
port any breadth or height of superstructure that 
there may be need or opportunity to put upon 
it. Thecollege course and the requisite preparatory 
training costs about seven years of the best and 
most possible periods of a man’s life. But if a 
young man hopes to do a large, solid work in the 
world, a work in which intelligence of a broad kind 
is to play any considerable part, and there is no ante- 
cedent obstacle in the way, he makes an irreversible 
mistake if he considers seven years too much to pay 
for a liberal education. 


THE NEW ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL BILL. 


HE English reviews, of course, are full of 
articles about Sir John Gorst’s new bill, 
which cover so wide a ground that it is rather diffi- 
cult to summarize them. We give the first place to 
the representative of the preachers, whom the 
measure most closely concerns. 


Mr. Macnamara. 


Mr. Macnamara’s article in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury is published under the title of *‘ A Radical 
Commentary.’’ His criticisms, however, are not so 
much from the point of view of a Radical as from 
that of an educational expert. He summarizes his 
view of the bill, its defects, its merits, under three 
general heads in which he explains exactly what 
he thinks should be done to make the bill a good 
working measure. 


THE EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITY. 


‘*1. That while I approve of the proposed creation 
of educational authorities for the control both of pri- 
mary and secondary education, I am convinced that 
such educational authorities should be directly 
elected by the parochial electors ad hoc, and that the 
area for such educational authorities should be in 
each case an administrative county as defined in the 
Local Government act of 1888. 

‘*2. But that if educational authorities be appointed 
as proposed in the bill. these authorities should by 
statute invariably include: (a) Members of school 
boards; (6) members of voluntary school commit- 
tees; (c) teachers working in schools, and (d ) other 
persons interested in education as such. 

‘* 3, That there should be no further devolution of 
powers to smaller local authorities, such as is pro- 
posed in Clause 1, 6 (a) of the bill. 


DECENTRALIZATION. 


‘¢1. I approve the devolution to the new educa- 
tional authority of certain functions performed by 
the Education Department in respect of grants, but 
consider that the Education Department should 
retain wide powers of supervision and ultimate con- 
trol 
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“2. I suggest that the bill should contain pro- 
vision for a right of appeal by the teacher against: 
the action of school boards and other managers of 
schools in terminating their engagements; and also: 
a prohibition against aid being given to any school 
in which the teacher is required, as a condition of 
his or her engagement, to undertake extraneous and 
non-scholastic tasks. 

“*3. I recommend that the new educational au- 
thority should be the school attendance authority in. 
all school districts except those of county boroughs. 


THE FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


**1. IToppose any proposal to limit the Parliamen 
tary grants in any way. 

‘*2. The ‘Special Aid Grant,’ I suggest, is inade- 
quate. 

‘3. Sufficient safeguards axe not provided for the: 
proper expenditure of the additional aid. 

‘*4, There should be no differentiation between. 
board and voluntary schools as such in the distribu. 
tion of this aid. 

‘*5. The ‘special aid’ should be dispensed to the: 
poorer schools, and according to the measure of 
their needs. : 

**6. The ‘17s. 6d. limit’ should only be removed 
if absolute security can be taken that there shall be: 
no falling off in present local income. 

“‘7. The proposal to veto the expenditure of school 
boards should be struck entirely out of the bill, the 
ratepayers themselves being the proper court of ap- 
peal for and against such expenditures, 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 


“‘T suggest that to allow ministers of religion or 
their delegates to come in and give denominational 
teaching is one thing; to select board school teach- 
ers because of their adherence to particular forms 
ot religious faith—whatever those forms may be— 
is another thing entirely. And nothing, in my 
opinion, would strike a more serious blow at the 
status and independence of the teaching profession 
throughout the country than a general development. 
along these lines. 

‘*My simple proposal on Clause 27, then, is that: 
the Government should drop it, and drop it quickly.”’ 


Rev. Canon Barnett. 


In the Nineteenth Century, Dr. Guiness Rogers. 
quotes the following passage from Canon Barnett’s. 
criticism of the new bill: 

‘“*There are, of course, blots which ought to be 
removed in committee. The exceptional treatment 
of voluntary schools; the assistance given to feder- 
ation, by which vigorous managers will be brought 
under the crushing tyranny of diocesan and other 
boards; the absence of any provision for popular 
representation on the management of schools receiv- 
ing public money; the indefinite terms on which the 
expenses of administration are secured; the fixed 
limit on expenditure; a certain vagueness as to the 
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use of special grants in the improvement of teach- 
ing; the existence of permissive clauses where there 
ought to be compulsory clauses—these and many 
other such blemishes are not of the essence of the 
bill, and could be removed without affecting its 
main object.”’ 


NEED OF BETTER HOMES FOR WAGE-EARNERS. 


ISS CLARE DE GRAFFENRIED, in the 
Forum, makes a strong plea for improvement 
in the home surroundings of American working 
people. Miss de Graffenried speaks from a knowl- 
edge o* present, housing conditions gained only by 
persona. ‘nvestigation. She shows that the tene- 
ment evil is by no means confined to the great 
centres of population, like New York and Chicago, 
but that the smaller cities are seriously menaced 
by it. 

‘In all our growing cities the most dangerous 
form of tenement is multiplying—buildings once 
devoted to business or residence purposes, now 
packed with foreigners not yet educated to our 
standards. Drainage and water supply are inade- 
quate, closets are clogged, partitions create dark 
rooms where human beings were never meant to 
sleep, and in each tiny space dwell from two to ten 
persons, carrying on all the functions of life. 

. In Pittsburgh, lately, the manufacturers 
declared that there are no slums, pointing with just 
pride to the suburbs of neat, attractive houses of 
skilled iron workers. No slums? What are the 
shanties creeping up the picturesque hills, draining 
to those below? The dirty brick rows backing into 
cliff or rolling mill and fronting on a network of 
railroad tracks? How many of these dwellings are 
supplied with water? Comparatively few, a single 
hydrant in one yard serving many families. Typhoid 
fever is alarmingly prevalent in Pittsburgh, and 
the water of Allegheny, its officials claim, is poison. 
How many houses have sewer connections? The 
director of public works answers: ‘ In two hundred 
and thirty-nine cases of fever investigated, there 
was no public sewer connection at all in twenty-six 
houses; in eighty-five, the connection was with out- 
side closet only; and in but forty-one cases were 
sewer connections properly made.’ In one Pitts- 
burgh tenement row, crowded with Poles, three 
cellars are used as dwellings, although flooded with 
water several times a winter; nor are cellar sleeping 
rooms infrequent in other quarters. 


THE TENEMENT IN BUFFALO. 


“These Poles, badly lodged, are thrifty, respon- 
sive to teaching, appreciating good influences. 
Thousands of them in Cleveland, where conditions 
are favorable, own good homes, and they are large 
property holders in Buffalo,—that beautiful city of 
detached residences where, its citizens aft’rmed, 
neither indigence nor a tenement class existed. Yet, 
four years ago, a committee of the Charity O: gani. 
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zation Society of Buffalo reported a tenement popu- 
lation there of 9,148 souls, more overcrowded than 
New York,—less than 50 per cent. of the houses 
being sanitary, and some of the remainder of the 
foulest condition. The average sleeping room in 
the district investigated is 8 by 7 feet, occupied in 
30 per cent. of cases by five or more persons; 25 per 
cent. by more than five persons, one chamber hav- 
ing fourteen inmates. Happily, Buffalo at once 
adopted stringent repressive measures, for another 
committee, consisting of a physician, a lawyer and 
an architect, studied the improved dwellings of 
Boston and New York and the best building laws, 
and finally submitted to the city building inspector 
a complete and admirable set of ordinances regulat- 
ing tenements and their future construction. After 
a hard fight, these ordinances were adopted by the 
City Council. If enforced, the culture- beds of crime 
and disease already existing will be condemned, or 
purged of dangerous features. The worst tenement 
I ever saw was in Buffalo—an immense Augean 
stable in which, notwithstanding its unspeakable 
filth, the Free Kindergarten Association had cleaned 
one little corner and begun to work. The next 
worst tenement I know is in Cincinnati, its only 
entrance being a saloon of the lowest character. ”’ 

Baltimore has very few tenements, and offers 
cheaper and better accommodations for the worker 
than can be found in any other American city of 
equal size. 

‘‘ Boston in her old converted dwellings, now let 
to the laboring classes, reaches a refinement of in- 
convenience that I have never observed elsewhere. 
Three tenants, we will say, occupy one house, —not, 
as might be supposed, a family to each floor, for 
that arrangement the landlord considers a losing 
one, top floors bringing little rental. So he hires to 
one household the back kitchen, the front first-floor 
room, and the rear garret chamber; to another 
family, the front kitchen and back first and second 
floor; to a third he gives the front second floor, side 
room, and first-floor hall. Every family lives in 
patches and spouts, no two rooms adjoining so as to 
save labor and steps or economize heat, each house- 
wife trotting from basement to attic, and, worse 
than all, her girls sleeping in the next garret to 
other tenants’ boys, all far removed trom the 
mother’s eye. More than 88,000 persons in Boston 
reside in houses containing three families, often in 
fair circumstances; while in 8,000 dwellings from 
eleven to fifteen persons live, and some big struc- 
tures include forty-seven tenements. ”’ 


NEW ENGLAND MILL TOWNS. 


“In Fall River,—upraided in every mood and 
tense,—the ‘company houses’ depart from the best 
New England precedent and, with a few notable 
exceptions, are unpardonably the worst in the city. 
After studying the town’s peculiar growth, I have 
sympathy with its present tenement-property own- 
ers—and would have wore, if their dividends were 
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less and their property were better kept. The past 
policy of mill men there will never be repeated, but 
its consequences cannot be removed without im- 
mense financial loss. ‘Does anybody suppose we 
would build great tenement barracks now? What 
are we to do with those we have ?’ asked a manufac- 
turer. ‘ Wecan’t afford to demolish them, and to 
repair them properly would keep us poor.’ A lesson 
to other textile communities inclined. when oper 
atives are needed quickly in times of industrial 
prosperity, to put up cheap houses without drainage 
or water supply. Private enterprise and the sav- 
ings of workingmen have wrought vast changes in 
Fall River, most of the houses lately built being 
adapted for only one to three families, instead of 
twelve to fifty families, and always having a bay 
window.”’ 

Elsewhere in New England mill owners have 
erected houses for their operatives which ‘‘ compare 
favorably in attraction with many summer resorts,’’ 





SUBURBAN HOMES. 


R. R. CLIPSTON STURGIS makes an earnest 

plea in the June Cosmopolitan for a radical 

change in the character of our suburban homes. He 

contrasts very forcefully the restful look of the 

country places, even of the humbler sort, in Eng- 

land, with the average American frame house, 
unsubstantial and with no dignity or privacy. 

“The first great essential, then, of a home is 
privacy,—the opportunity to consider and treat the 
family life as something sacred and apart from the 
outside world with its cares and troubles. A circle 
to which you will not admit any one lightly and 
without consideration. 

‘““The second important consideration is that it 
should be beautiful. Whether it be a simple cottage 
or a great mansion, it may still be beautiful and fit 
for its purpose, either, on the one hand, simple, un- 
pretentious and quiet, in good proportions and of 
good color: or, on the other, adorned with more 
stately and magnificent qualities. Each type may 
have the beauty belonging to it and also be a true 
home.”’ 

The main change Mr. Sturgis would suggest is in 
the arrangement of the grounds. A winding car- 
riage road to the front door, screened by shrubbery, 
lawns, kitchen-yards, gardens, and the like, can be 
so arranged in a half-acre lot as to entirely do away 
with the objectionable publicity so common in this 
country. These external arrangements, too, ought 
to be to a certain degree formal, for when a house 
is placed on a plot of ground and approach made to 
it, one has already departed from nature into for- 
mality, and the gardens and lawns should corre- 
spond, for ‘‘ order is the real key-note of the small 
house and the small place; every corner 
must have its real use and be something which is 
needed and valued.” 

‘* Such homes as these are really within our reach. 
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They will not cost as much as many of our suburban 
residences with the fancy stone ashlar, hideous with 
bad carving, low cut stone walls serving as bound- 
ary only, and neither low enough for a mere curb 
nor high enough for any protection.”’ 

The consequences of such an improved style the 
author believes to be very-far reaching. With the 
increase in the true home feeling all the members 
will spend more time init. The charm of the home 
as thus pictured will induce all members to spend 
more time in it. The father will, perhaps, pass 
fewer evenings at his club, and the children, under 
good home influences and the more constant com- 
panionship of their parents, will be more apt to love 
their home better than any other place, and learn in 
it of what is good and great and noble in the world 
outside.”’ 


A COMMISSION ON MISSIONS. 


~ 
HE principal feature in the Review of the 
Churches for April is a series of papers on the 
project, mooted by Chicago professors, of sending 
out a world’s commission to investigate the success 
or failure of foreign missions. Mr. Arnold White 
thinks that ‘‘ an impartial inquiry into the finance, 
management and results of a century of Protestant 
missions, with ever multiplying machinery, urgency 
of appeal, and vaster expenditure, are as legitimate 
an object for investigation by the state as the effects 
of the existing company laws or the reduction of the 
area under wheat cultivation in England.”’ 
Could the $350,000,000 spent in the last hundred 
years on Protestant missions not have been better 
used? Mr. White seems to think the missionaries 


have too easy a time of it,—certainly an easier life © 


than that of ministers in East and South London. 
Their readiness to ask for aid from governmental 
power,. their sectarian divisions, their conflicting 
message, their opening the door to drink and vice, 
as well as the unrebuked iniquities of professedly 
Christian powers would, Mr. White argues, form 
good material for inquiry. Dr. Cust thinks a con- 
ference of missionary experts would be of much 
more use. This proposal is welcomed by Mr. Eugene 
Stock of the Church Missionary Society. Mr. 
Wardlaw Thompson of the London Missionary So- 
ciety caustically criticises Mr. White’s attitude, and 
holds that any examination of foreign missions 
which affects to judge their results would be an 
utter failure. Who are the commissioners to be ? he 
asks. ‘‘ How and from whom are they to obtain 
evidence? By what standard will they estimate the 
value of the methods and of the results of missions 
to the heathen? This is a subject so many-sided, so 
extensive, so complicated, involving so many side 
issues, that whoever has to deal with it thoroughly 
and reliably must have a trained capacity for sifting 
intricate evidence, with exceptional power of taking 
in the bearings and the niceties of the very exten- 
sive and involved case.”’ 
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MR. CARNEGIE IN PRAISE OF POVERTY. 


R. ANDREW CARNEGIE tells the readers of 
Cassell’s Family Magazine ‘‘ How I Became 
a Millionaire.’’ His father, a well to do weaver in 
Dunfermline, was robbed of his business by the 
development of the factory system, and decided, 
when Andrew was only ten years old, to emigrate. 
The future millionaire, when twelve years old, 
started work as a bobbin boy in a cotton factory in 
Pittsburgh, and received $1.20 a week. He says : 

“1 cannot tell you how proud I was when I re- 
ceived my first week’s own earnings. . . . I 
have had to deal with great sums—many millions of 
dollars have since passed through my hands ; but 
putting all these together, and considering money 
making as a means of pleasure giving, or , 
of genuine satisfaction, I tell you that $1.20 out- 
weighs all. It was the direct reward of honest 
ananual labor.’ 

He had fearfully long hours and almost slavish 
toil. Then he got a job to mind a boiler fire and 
work an engine in a bobbin factory, and soon had 
added to his duties the work of clerk to his em- 
ployer. Looking back on these early years, when 
his mother even worked like the rest for wages, 
Mr. Carnegie waxes enthusiastic in praise of 
poverty : 

‘““You know how people are all moaning about 
poverty as a great evil ; and it seems to be accepted 
that if people only had money, and were rich, that 
they would be happy and more useful, and get 
more out’ of life. There never was a graver mis- 
take. As a rule there is more happiness, more 
genuine satisfaction and a truer life, and more ob- 
’ tained from life in the humble cottages of the poor 
than in the palaces of the rich.”’ 


PITY THE POOR RICH. 


“‘T always pity the sons and daughters of rich 
men who are attended by servants, and have gov- 
ernesses at a later age ; but am glad to remember 
that they do not know what they have missed. 
They think they have fathers and mothers, and 
very kind fathers and mothers too, and they enjoy 
the sweetness of these blessings to the fullest, but 
this they cannot do: for the poor boy who has in 
his father his constant companion, tutor, and model, 
and in his mother—holy name—his nurse, teacher, 
guardian angel, saint, all in one, has a richer, more 
precious fortune in life than any rich man’s son can 
possibly know, and compared with which all other 
fortunes count for little. 

‘It is because I know how sweet, and happy and 
pure the home of honest poverty is, how free from 
care, from quarrels, how loving and how united its 
members, that I sympathize with the rich man’s 
boy and congratulate the poor man’s boy, and it is 
for these reasons that from the ranks of the poor 
the great and the good have always sprung and 
always must spring. 
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AND DON’T ABOLISH POVERTY. 


‘* Tt seems nowadays a matter of universal desire 
that poverty should be abolished. We should be 
quite willing to abolish luxury, but to abolish 
poverty would be to destroy the only soil upon 
which mankind can depend to produce the virtues 
which alone can enable our race to reach a still 
higher civilization than it now possesses.”’ 

After this panegyric on poverty it would be pleas- 
ant to find Mr. Carnegie voluntarily reassuming the 
more “‘ blest estate.”? It would be a pity if any mis- 
taken sense of duty held him back from the joy of 
a Franciscan renunciation and made him a martyr 
to his wealth. 

At fourteen he became messenger in the telegraph 
office in Pittsburgh and then operator. He earned 
an extra dollar a week by copying press messages 
after hours. Then he got aclerkship in the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad offices. His first speculation was 
the purchase of shares in an express company, to 
secure which his parents mortgaged their home. 


HIS FIRST DIVIDEND. 


He thus recalls his receipt of the first monthly 
dividend of $10 : 

‘The next day being Sunday, we boys, myself 
and my ever constant companions, took our usual 
Sunday afternoon stroll in the country, and sitting 
down in the woods, I showed them this cheque, say- 
ing ‘ Eureka ! we have found it.’ Here was some- 
thing new to all of us, for none of us had ever re- 
ceived anything but from toil. A return from capi- 
tal was something strange and new. How money 
could make money ; how, without any attention 
from me, this mysterious golden visitor should 
come, led to much speculation on the part of the 
young fellows, and I was for the first time hailed 
as a ‘capitalist.’ I had never received anything be- 
fore for nothing, as it were. You see I was begin- 
ning to serve my apprenticeship as a business man 
in a very satisfactory manner.” 

His next investment was in the firm which began 
the making of sleeping cars—afterward Pullman’s. 
He got a banker to advance this money. Soon 
after, he was appointed superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh division of the railroad. 


‘““ THE RESULT.”’ 


He saw that the day of wooden bridges was past, 
and started the making of iron. 

‘* So myself and indispensable and clever partners, 
who had been my boy companions—wasn’t that 
nice, some of the very boys who had met in the 
grove to wonder at the $10 cheque ?—began busi- 
ness and still continue. The result of all 
these developments is that three pounds of finished 
steel are now bought in Pittsburgh for 2 cents, 
which is cheaper than anywhere else in the world, 
and that our country has become the greatest pro- 
ducer of iron in the world.”’ 
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THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED 


THE CENTURY. , 
R. WILLIAM A, COFFIN in the June Century pre- 
sents a critical but enthusiastic review of Mr.: 
John S. Sargent’s decorative work in the Boston Public 
Library and his better-known and even more maste~ly 
achievements in portrait painting. ‘“Mr. Sargent’s 
great success as a painter of portraits is no doubt due 
to the “act that, in addition to a technical equipment of 
the highest order, he possesses intuitive perceptions 
which enable him to grasp his sitters’ mental phases. 
His cultivated eye quickly determines the pose which 
naturally and easily harmonizes the physical side with 
the mental, and his artistic feeling dictates unerringly 
by what attributes of costume and surroundings the 
picture formed in his mind’s eye may be best presented 
on canvas. He rarely neglects to compose his picture ; 
that is, not only to determine the lines of the figure, but 
also to fill the canvas and balance it.’’ 

Elizabeth Robbins Pennell, assisted by her husband’s 
facile pen and brush, gives a fascinating picture of the 
“Lights and Shadows of the Alhambra.’”’ The latter 
seem more grateful than the former in that sun-parched 
land. ‘But when all is said, in the end as in the be- 
ginning, for us the great charm of Granada was in the 
grove, with its cool shade, its soft green light, its in- 
comparable outlook. Here was perpetual twilight when 
all the land beyond lay grilling in the sun. The chant 
of locusts was loud in the gardens of the Alhambra, loud 
the water-carrier’s ceaseless cry of ‘ Agua! agua fresca !’ 
White-hot, the sky met the now snowless heights of the 
Sierra Nevada ; as from an oven came the air that blew 
over the vega, burned ard scorched the town’s white 
houses, climbed its tripie hill. Yet under the elms 
planted by the conquering Englishman there was al- 
ways rest from blinding light and pitiless heat.” 

Joseph B. Bishop has a timely article on the ‘‘ Humor 
and Pathos of Presidential Conventions.’’ He describes 
the fruitless quests of Clay, Webster, John Sherman and 
others, none of whom took their defeat very philosoph- 
ically. The modern conventions of ten or fifteen thou- 
sand people are tremendously exciting affairs. Mr. 
Bishop says : ‘‘ Perhaps the most tumultuous convention 
ever held was that of the Republicans at Chicago in 1880. 
Fully 15,000 persons were in attendance upon its regular 
sessions, and ‘demonstrations’ were of frequent occur- 
rence, sometimes as often as twice or three times in a 
single session. At one of the early evening sessions the 
mention of General Grant’s name started a wild uproar, 
which lasted for thirty minutes. The whole vast as- 
semblage appeared to take part in it. In the centre of 
the hall, where the New York delegation sat, appeared 
the majestic figure of Roscoe Conkling, standing upon a 
chair, and slowly waving to and fro the delegation’s ban- 
ner, which was floating from a tall staff, while from all 
parts of the hall there came a roar as steady and solid 
and deep as that of Niagara. In one part of the hall a 
great body of people could now and then be heard 
sing’ng ‘ Glory, glory, hallelujah,’ and in another part 
others singing ‘ Marching through Georgia.’ Thirty 
minutes by the watch this pandemonium reigned, and 
then it died out from sheer exhaustion.” 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
E quote elsewhere from Mr. L. H. Jones’ article 
on ‘‘ The Politician and the Public School,” and 
“The Restriction of Immigration,’ by Francis A. 
Walker. 

Olive Thorn Miller contributes a most pleasing ac- 
count of her acquaintace with a certain ruby-throated 
humming bird. According to Mr. Bradford Torrey, this 
“ bird of the musical wing ’’ leaves his mate, while she 
is brooding and bringing up her young, and the problem 
as to his motives in so doing lend much interest to the 
study of the ruby-throat. ‘‘ Does he consider his bril- 
liant ruby dangerous to the safety of the nest, and so 
deny himself the pleasure as well as the pain of family 
life? Does he selfishly desert outright, and return to 
bachelor ways, when his mate settles herself to her do- 
mestic duties? Or does the pugnacious little creature 
herself decline not only his advice and counsel. but even 
his presence ?’’ The particular bird under observation 
seemed to get on very well in her ‘‘ grass widow ”’ state, 
and went about her maternal duties with no interrup- 
tion but her own restlessness. ‘‘ The energy of the little 
mother was wonderful. In spite of the unrest of her 
life, of continual struggles, and work over the nest, sh¢ 
frequently indulged in marvelous aérial evolutions, dash- 
ing into the air and marking it off into zigzag lines and 
angles, as if either she did not know her own mind for 
two seconds at a time or was forced to take this way to 
work off surplus vitality. During all this time I wa: 
hoping to see her mate. But if he appeared at all, a: 
several times a ruby-throated individual did, she 
promptly sent him about his business.” 

Mr. William F. Biddle arraigns grand opera before the 
“Court of Reason,’ and finds that it is a union of two 
arts ‘‘in which the best of both is killed.”” He reasons 
as follows : 

“1, We have seen that dramatic action, in order to be 
really artistic, must be true to natural human action. 

“2. We have seen that music does not and cannot 
escape from the bonds of rhythm. 

“3. We have seen that, with very few exceptions, 
natural human action does not and cannot submit to the 
bonds of rhythm. 

‘4, Now what follows by logical necessity concerning 
dramatic action and music? Can we escape the conclu- 
sion that if dramatic action joins itself to music, it must 
lose its truth to natural human action, and therefore its 
standing as fine art ?”’ 

Mr. Biddle believes that Wagner, genius as he was, 
was so misled by his ‘‘ theatrical devil ’’ that he fell into 
this illogical and inartistic slough from which his musi- 
cal perception would otherwise have saved him. The 
writer himself confesses to a slight ‘“‘ remnant of indwel- 
ling sin’’ in the matter, but “‘all the same I do firmly 
believe that serious grand opera or music-drama is an 
artistic blunder ; that it is approaching recognition as 
such ; and that even in this stage of the world’s thought 
about art it is almost an anachronism. Except in the 
spectacular form, its passing may be prophesied because 
it is founded on a falsehood. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


ENERAL MILES’ paper on “‘ War” and ‘‘ Subur- 
ban Homes,” by R. Clipston Sturgis, have been 
selected from the June Cosmopolitan for special notice. 
There is rather a sanguinary tone to this month’s is- 
sue. In addition to General Miles’ article and three 
war stories, Mr. John Brisben Walker, the editor, con- 
tributes a paper upon the topic which General Miles 
refused to discuss. ‘‘In case of War With England— 
What ?’’—and shows conclusively that while the Eng- 
lish navy might capture all our great sea ports at the 
very outset, our land forces would be absolutely invin- 
cible and the British losses—of Canada, of her mortgaged 
‘property here and of an American market—would more 
than offset such disasters. That war will not be de- 
clared, therefore, he feels certain, ‘‘ unless we have pre- 
viously twisted the British lion’s tail until it is ready to 
come out of the roots.” 

Mr. Hobart C. Chatfield-Taylor, having found the 
Spaniards distinctly disinclined to consider the idea of 
freeing Cuba upon the payment of a hundred million 
dollars by the United States, describes the Spanish 
capital and people as they appeared to him during the 
prosecution of his inquiries. 

S. E. Tillman points out in the ‘“‘ Progress of Science ”’ 
the significance of the discovery by Dubois in Java of a 
number of bones which possess characteristics connect- 
ing them with both man and ape. It seems probable 
that this Pithecanthropus, or erect ape, is one of the 
‘“‘ missing links,’? between man and the lower forms, 
‘but, as the writer states, no discovery can ever produce 
a connection between the men and apes of to-day ; in all 
likelihood they had a common ancestor, but the develop- 
‘ment since then has been along totally opposite lines. 


McCLURE’S. 


LIZABETH STUART PHELPS continues in the 
June McClure’s her interesting autobiographical 
sketches—this time with some reminiscences of her rela- 
tions with Harriet Beecher Stowe and with her publisher, 
James T. Fields. She says : ‘‘ My personal remembrances 
of Mrs. Stowe are those of a young girl whom she enter- 
tained at intervals, always delightfully, in the long 
‘parlor running the width of the stone house. 
An amusing instance of the spirit of the stone house 
comes back to me from some far-away day when I found 
myself schoolmate to Mrs. Stowe's youngest daughter. 
‘This little descendant of genius and of philanthropy was 
bidden to write a composition, an order which she res- 
olutely refused, for some time, to obey. But the power 
above her persisted, and one day the child brought ina 
slip of paper a few inches long, on which were inscribed 
these words only : 
‘¢* Slavery is the greatest curse of human Nature.’ ”’ 
Her connection with Mr. Fields was by no means 
marked by the suspicions and bellicose attitude which 
we are so often told must of necessity exist between 
author and publisher. ‘‘My individual debt to Mr. 
Fields, in respect to my own work, is one which I can- 
not and would not omit to acknowledge. He often 
helped me about my titles ; and one of the best ever 
given to any book of mine—‘ Men, Women, and Ghosts’ 
—was of his creation. In his fine literary judgment I 
had great confidence, and would have accepted almost 
any criticism from him trustfully. But perhaps his 
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quick intuition perceived that I should be too easily dis- 
heartened, for Iremember almost exclusively the pleas- 
ant, the hopeful, the appreciative words with which he 
stimulated my courage and my work.” 

James L. Crane, the former Chaplain of the Twenty- 
first Illinois Regiment, tells some very interesting 
stories of Grant as a Colonel, and draws a very graphic 
picture of the great soldier. 

“He is no dissembler, no assumer of snob dignity ; he 
has more than ordinary freedom from selfishness, and 
appears to no one as an ambitious man. He is a sin- 
cere, thinking, real man ; by real we mean that he does 
not take to shows, shams, or ‘ flouriskc:,’ but to reali- 
ties.”’ 

‘He is always cheerful ; no toil, cold, heat, hunger, 
fatigue, or want of money depresses him. He was just 
as buoyant while a colonel, away from paymasters, look- 
ing after bushwhackers in Missouri, and with scarce 
money enough to prepay a letter or buy a pipe full of 
kinnikinick, as he is as the hero of a hundred battles, 
and the commander-in-chief of the finest army in the 
world, and with the wealth of the nation at his com- 
mand.”’ 


HARPER’S. 


HE most noticeable article in the June Harper's is 
by Dr. Andrew Wilson on “The Battle of the 
Cells.” Dr. Wilson’s extremely useful paper explains 
the wonderful action of the white corpuscles of the 
blood, the myriads of which are independent living 
blood cells, resembling the animalcule. These curious 
creatures engulf and ingest solid particles in feeding 
themselves, rejecting indigestible matter. One of the 
most important functions of these phagocylic cells have 
to discharge is the removal of disease from the tissues 
of living animals. If a healthy hand isscratched so that 
the blood comes, the healing which immediately sets in 
is in large part due to the action of these friendly cells, 
They act both in the lower life and in the higher exist- 
ence as a veritable sanitary police force, attacking the 
microbes which threaten us with fevers and other acute 
disease. The condition we familiarly call health is in 
fact very largely owing to the work of these little mi- 
croscopic allies. They are distinct and separate in make- 
up and functions from the red corpuscles, whose duty it 
is to carry the oxygen breathed into the blood to all 
parts of the body, and conversely to convey the waste 
carbonic-acid gas to the lungs. 

E. T. D. Chambers has a beautifully illustrated article 
on the ouananiche, the magnificent game-fish of Canada, 
The latter part of June in the Canadian waters is the sea- 
son when the ouananiche is at its best. They are the 
most restless and persistent fighters, turning somersaults 
three or four feet in the air, and making leaps in such 
rapid succession that one fights one’s fish alternately in 
air and water. The larger ones weigh from four to 
eight pounds, and these fellows go down and sulk like a 
salmon. Mr. Chambers gives the ouananiche credit for 
the combined finesse of the salmon and the bass. They 
have been known in the course of their prodigious leaps 
to land in the bottom of the angler’s canoe. 

Dr. Charles Waldstein dubs Menzel, in the title of his 
sketch of that artist, ‘‘ The Greatest Painter of Modern 
Germany,’ and he begins by justifying his bestowal of 
that appellation, comparing him only with Durer. Dr. 





























































































Waldstein tells us that Menzel did not begin to paint 
until he was twenty years of age, and at first found 
great difficulty in freeing himself from the trammels 
which his confirmed habit of stencil drawing and of min- 
ute accuracy in preparing lithographic plates had im- 
posed upon him. To overcome this he used his right 
hand for painting, his left hand having been used for 
drawing. The consequences of this manceuvre can be 
detected in many of his later pictures, but not always. 
Though Menzel has been the royal painter-historian of 
the German Empire, he has never been a court painter. 
‘Never has he been affected by the propinquity to the 
court, as is so often the case when artists are drawn 
into this circle. His technique has never lost its vigor 
and truth ; his eye has never become dull in the percep- 
tion of true life under the brilliant chandeliers of the 
palace hall; his imagination and sympathy have never 
lost their feeling for what is noble, lasting or true in the 
life of the present or the past.” 


SCRIBNER’S. 


HE June Scribner’s begins with a paper by Henry 
‘lI Norman entitled “In the Balkans,” in which that 
much-traveled journalist describes this ‘‘ chess-board of 
Europe” from the standpoint of the eternal Eastern 
question. He gives a graphic account of his journey 
over the “‘ chess-board,”’ and concludes that of the whole 
Balkan experience, the pearl was beyond question Mon- 
tenegro. ‘There is pure romance, untainted by polit- 
ical commonplace, unspoiled by commercialism, almost 
unknown to the prying tourist. The approach to this 
mountain land is through a scene of almost unequaled 
beauty. The Bay of Cattaro, with its still, green ex- 
panse of water, its little island church and fortress, its 
vine-clad hills sloping to the rim, is assuredly among the 
most beautiful scenes I have ever visited.’”’ Mr. Nor- 
man cites Mr. Gladstone’s remark in a letter to him 
that the traditions of Montenegro exceed in glory those 
of Maratiion and Thermopylae. Montenegro, says Mr. 
Norman, is a patriarchal state. Prince Nicolas the First 
is alike father and ruler of his people. ‘‘ He controls 
every department of government, and from his word 
there is no appeal. Every afternoon he strolls over from 
the palace to a stone seat under a spreading tree, where 
four roads meet, and there every one of his subjects has 
free access to him, I had the honor of a long and inti- 
mate conversation with him, in the course of which he 
told me frankly of his grievance against Austria, who 
surrounds him with troops and to whom Europe, in the 
Treaty of Berlin, gave that Herzegovina which in his 
view Mortenegro had purchased by the blood of thou- 
sands of her sons, and where he himself had routed the 
army of Muktar Pasha in the rebellion that immediately 
preceded the Russo-Turkish War. Never can I forget 
the vigor of this ruler of the antique type as he paced 
with great strides up and down his salon narrating to 
me, with diagrams sketched with his finger on the table, 
or described by the pattern of the carpet, his campaigns 
in the neighboring land which he has lost, and apostro- 
phizing, literally with tears, the young men whom he 
left there. Modern times and Krupp cannon have not 
destroyed the archaic habits of this magnificent race. 
Even to-day the bugle blown from the hill-top will bring 
every able-bodied man, rifle in hand, ready to follow 


his prince anywhere.” 
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MORE VAILIMA TABLE-TALK. 


Among the many interesting passages in the ‘“‘ Vailima 
Table-Talk,”’ edited by Isobel Strong, and showing Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson in his home life, there are some 
paragraphs this month showing the manner in which 
the novelist worked on his stories. The diary says: 
“Louis and I have been writing, working away every 
morning like steam-engines on ‘ Hermiston.’ Louis got 
a set-back with ‘Anne,’ and he has put it aside fora 
while. He worried terribly over it, but could not make 
it run smoothly. He read it aloud one evening and 
Lloyd criticised the love-scene, so Louis threw the 
whole thing over for a time. Fortunately he picked 
up ‘ Hermiston’ all right and is in better spirits at once. 
He has always been wonderfully clear and sustained in 
his dictation, but he generally made notes in the early 
morning which he elaborated as he read them aloud. 
In ‘Hermiston’ he had hardly more than a line or two 
of notes to keep him on the track, but he never falters 
for a word, but gives me the sentences, with capital let- 
ters and all the stops, as clearly and steadily as though 
he were reading from an unseen book. He walks up 
and down the room as I write, and his voice is so beau- 
tiful and the story so interesting that I forget to 
rest.” 


MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


HE first and most prominent article in the June 
Munsey’s is a very handsomely illustrated account 
of ‘‘ Our Great Summer Playground,’’ by which is meant 
the mountains and forests, the lakes and streams of our 
northeastern states. The writer asks why Americans 
who have never seen the White Mountains, the Adiron- 
dacks, Lake Champlain or even Niagara, go to Europe 
for their holiday trips. ‘It isstrange that other lands 
should attract them more than theirown. They can 
find no greater variety of beautiful scenery than in the 
region between the St. Lawrence and Hudson. They 
cannot find better traveling facilities, a more hospitable 
welcome, or more tonic air. Do they seek historic asso- 
cations? The American playgroun~ is replete with 
them, and the history with whicr its rocks and valleys 
are inseparably linked is American history.’’ 


e THE STRONG MEN OF CANADA, 


Edgar M. Smith heads a brief article “‘The Strong 
Men of Canada,” in which he sketches the work and 
significance of Premier Bowell, Wilfred Laurier, G. W. 
Longley, Sir Richard Cartwright, Sir (arles Tupper 
and others. Of J. A. Chapleau, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Quebec, and his rise into prominence Mr. Smith says : 
“One day a good many years ago, the late Sir George 
Cartier was attempting to address his constituents at 
an open air meeting. His efforts were in vain; the 
crowd hooted and hissed their well-meanng chieftain. 
The situation was critical, for a hearing was necessary 
to explain away numerous false charges that had been 
made against the promoters of the confederation move- 
ment. Suddenly the pale handsome face of a beardless 
youth appeared at the window of a carriage, and as if 
by magic imposed silence upon the angry crowd. Then 
in the midst of the calm rang out the clear tones of the 
young orator, and in that maiden speech Chapleau saved 
his leader from defeat.” 
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LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


N the June Ladies’ Home Journal Mr. Richard Bur- 
ten, the poet, who is himself a native of Hartford 
and a worker on the Courant, gives a sketch of a famous 
citizeness of that fine old Connecticut town, Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. Mrs. Stowe is now eighty-five years 
old. Next to her house are the estates of Charles Dudley 
Warner and George Warner. The former’s land touches 
that of Mark Twain. Thus there isa very congenial 
atmosphere in the village for the authoress of ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.’’ Mr. Burton says : ‘ For some years now 
entirely withdrawn from society, Mrs. Stowe is much 
afoot in the open air, her strength for one of her years 
being remarkable. In the summer time the slight, bent 
figure, with its white hair crowning a dark, wrinkled 
face, is a familiar sight to the neighbors as she wanders 
under the boughs, gathering consolation from sun and 
shade and wind, or strays down the steep bank to where 
a little silver stream winds a tortuous length behind the 
Clemens and Warner grounds. On such walks a trusty 
attendant is always by her side.” ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ”’ 
was written when Mrs, Stowe was a mature woman of 
forty. It appeared first as a serial in the National Era 
of Washington. For the seriai rights she received 
$300, what seemed to her then a good round sum. When 
the story was given book form in the same year the sale 
was phenomenal, and the result isa part of United States 
history. Three thousand copies went of the first day; 
second edition the next week, a third within a month, 
and 120 editions within the year, over 300,000 copies. The 
shy retiring wife of a country professor, familiar with 
the exigencies of small means, found her royalties in 
the short space of four months yielding her $10,000, 


CONDUCTING A GREAT HOTEL, 


There is a deal of human interest in Mr. John Gilmer 
Speed’s account of ‘‘ Conducting a Great Hotel.” 
New York, he tells us, more than 50,000 persons are 
lodged and fed in the great hotels of the better class 
alone every night. Of these 25,000 are strangers and tran- 
sient visitors, 10,000 are regular boaders and another 10,- 
000 are servants and other employees. No less than 
10,000 transients are brought into the city each day, but 
three-fourths of these stop among the cheaper hotels, 
the lodging and the boarding houses, of which there are 
such a multitude. To find out about the internal econ- 
omy of a typical great hotel, Mr. Speed visited the Fifth 
Avenue, which has become, he says, on account of its 
long prominence, a kind of national institution. A 
striking feature brought out in his investigations is the 
large- number of artisans of almost every variety kept 
at work simply to maintain the hotel in running order. 
There are workshops in which cabinet ‘makers, painters, 
upholsterers, machinists, plumbers and gas fitters are 
constantly at work. The mattresses are all made in the 
house, and when one gets the least out of order it is at 
once sent for repair. The seats of upholstered chairs 
and sofas are overhauled and the damasks and trimmings 
for those purposes make a large sture. 


A SERVANT FOR EACH GUEST. 


No less than 500 servants are employed by the 
Fifth Avenue when it is entertaining its full comple- 
ment of 500 guests; a servant for each guest. The 
chambermaids get wages of $12 per month and excel- 
lent food and good lodging, and iir. Speed estimates 
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that the tips from guests average $12 more, which 
makes avery respectable auxiliary income. Among 
the many other curious details he has collected there 
is the one of china breakage, which amounts to no 
less than $10,000 worth each year. A large part of this 
is on the wash tables, and a rotary washing machine has 
been put into operation with the hope of lessening this 
extraordinary tax. 


THE STEWARD’S FORESIGHT. 


Mr. Speed tells us that the steward has worked out from 
long experience a pretty nearly exact percentage of each 
kind of food called for, so he knows how much of each 
viand to provide. They provide a little more than this per- 
centage demands, and succeed in getting on the safe side 
without being wasteful. Green turtle soup is the most 
popular with hotel diners, and wh2n that is on the bill of 
fare an extra quantity must be provided. When a popu- 
lar game such as grouse or partridge or quail or canvas- 
back duck is on the bill of fare, then the supply must. 
be very liberal. The record shows that eight out of ten 
will call for canvas-back ducks, seven out of ten for 
quail, six out of ten for partridge and grouse. There 
are four portions of grouse, partridge and duck, and 
only one toa quail. There is one thing of which at din- 
ner it is tolerab’y safe tosay every guest will call for—ice 
cream. Therefore this is made in great quantities, 
eighty quarts a day and sometimes a new freezer or so 
is started after dinner. Roast beef is much more popu- 
lar than any other meat. 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


M ISS BEATRICE STURGES’ paper in the June 

Peterson’s on ‘*‘ Fresh Air and Fish” is taken up 
largely with comments on the perennial and picturesque 
charms of Walton’s Angler. She quotes the first ad- 
vertisement of that volume, which offered it for eight- 
een pence, and tells us that the amount paid a year 
ago for a copy of that edition was $1,500. 


THE WOMAN EDITOR. 


In the course of her sketches of ‘‘Some Woman Edi- 
tors,” Mrs. M. A. Hamm tells about such persevering 
and successful woman journalists as Mrs. Sargent Hop- 
kins, Mrs. Kate Masterson, Miss Mary Bisland, Miss. 
Mary H. Grout, Kate Field, Mrs. Mac Gehan, Miss Ida 
Tarbell, and others. The ‘‘ Woman’s Department ’* in 
the Sunday paper is now naturally the especial care of 
the girl journalist. ‘‘ This isan outgrowth of the old 
household column, which contained cooking receipts and 
directions how to kill black beetles. It has made a mar- 
velous advance in the past decade. Even in its lowest 
form it includes culinary items, fashion, social gossip, 
and foreign notes ; but in its best form it tries to give 
a general account of what is going on in the woman’s. 
world of to-day. This new and enormous field includes 
colleges, books, musical compositions, patents, inven- 
tions and discoveries, clubs and societies of every con- 
ceivable kind, religious, educational and reform move 
ments, biography, art and even science. In most of the 
great newspapers there is a separate woman’s depart 
ment, while in many there is no such separation, but 
the matters which would goto it were there a classifica- 
tion, are treated by woman writers. 
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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


HE North American Review for May is a well varied 
and highly valuable number. In our ‘*‘ Leading 
Articles’? department we have quoted from Senator 
Allen’s article on Western feeling toward the East, and 
from Mr. Gladstone’s article on ‘‘ The Future Life and 
the Condition of Man Therein.” 
IMPORTANCE OF THE NAVAL ENGINEER. 

The number opens with a symposium entitled ‘‘ The 
Engineer in Naval Warfare,” to which papers are con- 
tributed by Commodore Melville, engineer-in-chief of 
the United States Navy, Professor Aldrich of the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia, Professor Hollis of Harvard, 
Mr. Gardiner C. Sims, and Mr. George Uhler. All of 
these gentlemen have special knowledge and write in 
perfect harmony with each other, from the engineer’s 
point of view. The burden of their contention is that 
the modern navy is essentially the creation of engineer- 
ing genius, and that like any other vast mechanical con- 
struction its success must depend upon the efficiency of 
mechanical operation. We are shown that in England 
and France, as well as in the United States, it is of late 
coming to be understood that the traditional military 
organization of the naval service does not do justice to 
the importance of the engineering corps, and that higher 
rank, better pay, and a much increased numerical 
strength may not only be ciaimed with justice by the 
naval engineers themselves, but must properly be con- 
ceded by the government unless the navy is to be left 
with a weak spot in its organization. This series of 
articles finds its timeliness in the fact that a bill has 
been pending in the present Congress which makes 
increased provision for United States naval engineers. 
Commodore Melville pays his respects to the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis, and demands that 
its course of study be very greatly improved as respects 
naval engineering. He says: ‘It is imperative that 
they receive military training, but the safety of our 
fleets demands that all should obtain more engineering 
instruction than is now given at the Naval Academy, 
where the cadets assigned to the Engineer Corps are 
given but one year in marine engineering. The co- 
operation of the many scientific colleges and schools 
should be secured without delay. The institution at 
Annapolis must be brought into competition with the 
scientific colleges. This policy would be of advantage to 
the cadets, to the competing institutions, and to the 
navy. Annapolis is either unable or unwilling to retain 
naval engineers, and if its work is brought into compari- 
son with that of other institutions, the Naval Academy 
will be compelled to extend its engineering curriculum 
or show cause for its existence.”’ 

FLAMMARION ON THE MARTIANS.. 

That highly imaginative and picturesque astronomer 
Professor Camille Flammarion, writes once more con- 
cerning Mars and its inhabitants. If any reader is 
laboring under the delusion that Flammarion and other 
astronomers possess any data whatsoever concerning 
the inhabitancy of Mars, they will become disillusionized 
by reading this article with care. From much that has 
been printed in the newspapers one might infer that it 
was now reasonably certain that people similar to our 
own race were living on the planet Mars ; and nobody 
has done more to create this impression than Flammar- 
ion. He here admits, however, that ‘“‘ our human form 
is essentially terrestial, and that the inhabitants of Mars 
cannot resemble us.’’ He continues : 
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‘‘ Upon Mars, for example, one might ~ ~nose, without 
scientific heresy, that the remarkabk .:_itness of their 
bodies may have developed the winged race more highly 
in the direction indicated, and that the inhabitants of 
this planet may have received the privilege of flight. 
Does this amount to saying that, for this reason, they 
must necessarily have the form of birds? No. The 
bats, are they not mammals which suckle their young ® 
Is it saying, then, that we must imagine them under this 
form? Not atall. May they not rather be like dragon- 
flies fluttering in the air above the lakes and the canals: 
As to this point we can imagine everything and prow 
nothing. 1t is even highly probable that the reality i 
something absolutely different from all our terrestria 
conceptions.”’ ‘ 

Yet Flammarion is light hearted enough to declare, ix 
concluding his article, that we are bound to believe 
Mars to be inhabited by beings more intelligent than we, 
and less imperfect ; and that he does not despair of our 
learning how to communicate with them and find out 
what they are. But it is all fantastic nonsense. 


ACCIDENTS OF PRESIDENT-MAKING. 


Mr. Joseph M. Rogers writes upon “‘ Men Who Might 
Have Been Presidents,’ and reviews the whole course 
of presidential elections with much interesting condens- 
ation of electoral statistics. He shows us that the fol- 
lowing men who never reached the White House came, 
nevertheless, ‘‘ within an ace of the Presidency :” 

‘“‘ Thomas Pinckney, Charles C. Pinckney, Aaron Burr, 
DeWitt Clinton, Henry Clay, John M. Clayton, Daniel 
Webster, Lewis Cass, Benjamin F. Butler, James G. 
Blaine, and Samuel J. Tilden. 

“These Presidents were either accidents of politics 
or barely gained election : John Adams, Thomas Jefferson 
(first term), James Madison (second term), John Quincy 
Adams, Martin Van Buren, William Henry Harrison, 
John Tyler, James K. Polk, Zachary Taylor, Millard 
Fillmore, Franklin Pierce, Abraham Lincoln (first term) 
Andrew Johnson, Rutherford B. Hayes, James A. Gar- 
field, Chester A. Arthur, Benjamin Harrison (owing to 
Blaine’s declination) and Grover Cleveland (first elec- 
tion). 

“Indeed the only Presidents ever elected who were 
the leading choice of their party before nomination were: 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison (first term), Monroe, 
Jackson, Lincoln (second term), Grant and Cleveland 
(second term).”’ 


DEFENDING THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The Rev. Dr. George C. Workman, in an article en- 
titled ‘The Old Testament Not a Millstone,”’ attempts 
a reply to Professor Goldwin Smith’s article entitled 
‘‘Christianity’s Millstone,’’ which appeared in the De- 
cember number of the North American. Dr. Workman 
writes from the standpoint of biblical orthodoxy ; but 
his own admissions and explanations will be more likely 
to shock the average lay member of an evangelical 
church than the paper which he attempts to refute. Dr. 
Workman tells us that the account of Adam’s fall in 
Genesis is now regarded by Christian scholars as a mere 
allegory. He assures us that all reputable scholars now 
regard the Song of Songs asalyric poem intended to 
display the triumph of affection over the temptations of 
wealth and rank. He explains the narratives which 
make up so much of the book of Genesis as expressing 
“the world’s best traditional conceptions at the time 
when they were compiled respecting the origins of 
things.” The stories of the flood and the tower of 
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Babel, Dr. Wimxman tells us, must be interpreted “ ac- 
cording to tgs kabit of oriental speech ;’’ and these 
stories are tobe regarded as ‘‘ a primitive means of im- 
parting instruction.”” He accounts for what he admits 
to be the erroneous cosmogony of the Mosaic books by 
explaining that the compiler of the book of Genesis 
«“shared the scientific conceptions of the age in which 
she lived.’”? He explains the imprecatory psalms and 
other vindictive passages in the Old Testament as due 
to the fact that in those times ‘“‘ men’s conceptions of 
norality were necessarily imperfect.”” Dr. Workman 

ums up the whole discussion by explaining that for a 
long time the soundest Christian teachers have taught 
that the Old Testament ‘is not a revelation, but the 
record of a revelation.’? The simple fact is, Dr. Work- 
man’s whole method of interpreting the Old Testament 
is an evidence of the very thing that Professor Goldwin 
Smith was commenting upon, namely, the total aban- 
donment by many scholars who, still claim to believe in 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, of the old-fashioned 
way of explaining what is meant by the word “ in- 


spired.” 
MR. HAZELTINE’S ANSWER TO D. A. WELLS. 


Mr. Mayo W. Hazeltine replies to the long article 
which Mr. David A. Wells contributed to the April 
North American on the relations between the United 
States and Great Britain. Mr. Hazeltine shows that the 
people of the United States are not preponderantly Brit- 
ish in their origin. He further convicts Mr. Wells of 
minimizing the issues at stake on the part of the United 
States in the early contests between this country and 
Great Britain. He proceeds to show that Mr. Wells does 
not take half seriously enough the enmity of the govern- 
ing classes in Great Britain toward the United States at 
the time of our civil war. He does not think the feeling 
against England in this country is due (to so great an 
extent as Mr. Wells asserts) to our dislike of England’s 
aggressive policy in Asia and Africa; but he takes 
sharp issue with Mr. Wells concerning the righteousness 
of the British policy in South America and South Africa. 


SCIENTIFIC PAPERS, 


Mr. Lewis Robinson continues his interesting studies 
of wild traits in tame animals, discussing in this paper 
“Domestic Cattle.’”” What he tells us about the ox and 
his historic services to mankind should be read by all 
boys and girls. Mr. Charles Sedgwick Minot contributes 
paper on the microscopic study of living matter. These 
scientific articles in the North American are to be highly 
commended. 


WOMEN AS PRESIDENTIAL VOTERS, 


Among the -briefer articles is one by Mr. W. S. Har- 
wood on “ Constitutional Suffrage for Women,” in which 
he calls attention to the fact that the constitution of 
the United States does not prohibit woman suffrage, 
and that since women are now constitutional voters in 
the State of Colorado they will vote for presidential 
electors next November. Mr. Harwood entertains the 
impression that, in the case of a closely contested presi- 
dential election, the fact of woman suffrage in Colorado 
might lead to the rejection of the ballots of that state. 
He is, we believe, laboring under a misapprehension in 
supposing that any well informed person doubts the 
right of the states to give full suffrage to women, not 
only for state purposes, but also for purposes of choos- 
ing members of Congress and presidential electors, 
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THE FORUM. 
HE Forum for May opens with a paper by Mr. E. L. 
Godkin on the political situation, from whch we 
have quoted elsewhere certain paragraphs showing Mr. 
Godkin’s notion of the qualities which enter into the 
make-up of a typical western man. Mr. Godkin’s paper 
as a whole emphasizes the need of reforming our cur- 
rency system by making it more similar in its essential 
principles to the European monetary systems; and he 
deplores the prospect of another McKinley tariff bill to 
be introduced under the supposition that such legislation 
would bring in an era of prosperity. 

Other papers quoted from in the “ Leading Articles of 
the Month” are one by Miss Clare de Graffenreid on 
Homes for Wage Earners, and Mr. A. S. Van de Graaff’s 
exposition of the Southern race problem. 

CUBAN BELLIGERENCY, PRO AND CON. 

The Cuban question is discussed in two papers, one by 
Senator Lodge of Massachusetts, and the other by Pro- 
fessor John B. Moore, who was at one time an assistant 
secretary of state, and is now professor of international 
law in Columbia University. Senator Lodge declares 
that we must ‘‘do our duty” to Cuba, and argues that 
there are plenty of facts in the situation of the insur- 
gents which justify the recognition by the United 
States government of their rights as belligerents. Mr. 
Lodge believes that our government has been needlessly 
zealous in helping Spain to intercept filibusters on the 
high seas, and that we might well take active and defi- 
nite steps to promote the independence of Cuba. Pro- 
fessor Moore writes a somewhat technical legal article 
in which he endeavors to show that the facts do not 
justify at present any recognition of the belligerency 
of the Cuban insurgents, and that, if our government 
should take such a step, it would be done not as a meas- 
ure of neutrality based on facts, but as a promise of 
support inspired by sympathy with the Cuban rebels, 
with the almost certain result of a war between Spain 
and the United States. Professor Moore concludes 
that ‘‘ if Spain should be expelled by our aid, and, at the 
close of the war, the island should remain, as probably 
would be the case, in our possession, it is doubtful 
whether the confidence of the world in the benevolence 
of our motives would be strong enough to save us from 
the imputation of having committed a willful act of 
spoliation.”’ 

FARMING ON CITY LOTS. 

Dr. M. A. Mikkelsen writes a brief article in approba- 
tion of Mayor Pingree’s plan of promoting the cultiva- 
tion of vacant city lots by the unemployed, or by work- 
ingmen in leisure hours. He gives more particular 
attention to the manner in wi:ich this plan has been 
adopted in New York under the influence of leading 
charitable organizations. The experiment was advanta- 
geous so far as it was tried last year, although it was 
not put into operation upon a large scale. We shall 
doubtless witness great extensions of this novel idea in 


the future. 
OTHER ARTICLES. ° 


Mr. Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, the distinguished Noz- 
wegian writer, contributes a paper on the literature of 
his country which seems to be the first of a series. We 
shall have occasion to make further reference to this 
first installment when subsequent chapters have ap- 

ared. 

A valuable educational article by Professor Wilhelm 
Rein, of the University of Jena, tells of the life and 
services of Pestalozzi and Herbart 
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A well-known Greek, M. Gennadius, who has repre- 
sented his country as Ambassador at Washington, and 
is now Ambassador at the Court of St. James, sums up 
in a rapid and useful sketch the story of modern archx- 
ology so far as excavations in Greece have contributed 
= CHRISTIANITY NOT WANING. 

The Rev. H. K. Carroll, who compiled the church 
statistics for the last United States census, attempts to 
prove by statistics of membership and by the size of 
denominational budgets that the ‘‘ Power of Christianity 
is Not Waning.” His article is a valuable compilation 
of statistics ; but such facts do not alone afford data for 
an answer to the question raised in the title of the arti- 
cle. Wealth and numbers are not conclusive proof of 
the vital force of a religious organization. 





GODEY'’S. 


T. WILLIS enumerates in the June Godey's some 
. of the ‘ Reasons for an Anglo-American Supreme 
Court of Peace,’’ and shows the great desirability of 
such an international tribunal: ‘ Besides the salutary 
effects on international trade, permanent means of ar- 
bitration between these two nations will have a far- 
reaching moral effect on both countries and all the na- 
tions of the earth. With its dominant influence the 
Anglo-Saxon race is taking a leading part in the world’s 
great drama. A supreme court of peace between Eng- 
land and America would spread a desire for the triumph 
of international law and justice as nothing else could.’’ 
INDUSTRIAL ART SCHOOLS FOR WOMEN. 

Mary Atinable Fanton describes some of the “ Indus- 
trial Art Schools for Women,” and shows that success 
in this line depends entirely upon ability. She says: 
‘‘The young girl who ventures to New York, laboring 
under the old superstition that beauty, style, winning 
manners, or even influential letters will be permitted to 
supplement ignorance and faulty drawing, must event- 
ually return to her home more practical, but sadder ; for 
there is no room for her to compete with progressive 
women in city life. A sex distinction in the estimate of 
work does not prevail. Beauty may excite admiration, 
and helplessness sympathy, even in a crowded business 
office, but neither one nor the other will create a demand 
for poor designs.”’ 


LIPPINCOTT’S. 


J. WISTAR has a thoughtful article in the June 
. Lippincott’s upon some of the defects in our sys- 
tem of criminal jurisprudence. While we have done 
away with severity in our punishment of crime we have 
omitted to insert in its place the factors of certainty and 
celerity which are absolutely indispensable in deterring 
law breaking. The absurd “sharp quillets of the law.”’ 
upon which acquittals and reversals are often based, not 
only defeat the ends of justice, but tend to lessen the 
dignity of the law, in many cases reducing it to a mere 
farce. The remedy is probably to be found in repealing 
former mistaken legislation. 
HOW ANIMALS FEIGN DEATH. 

Mr. James Weir describes some of the death-feigning 
habits of various animals. Not only the well-known 
possum, but hares, ground-hogs, snakes and other re- 
presentatives of lower orders, all the way down to the 
microscopic animalcule, occasionally adopt this method 
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of self-protection. ‘‘ Last summer I had the pleasure of 
witnessing a realistic bit of acting in which a black 
viper enacted a death-scene. I found this snake in a 
meadow in which there were no bushes or rocks among 
or beneath which it could hide. I teased it for a while 
with my stick, when it suddenly bent backward and 
seemingly bit itself in the back. Immediately it shud- 
dered throughout its entire length, turned over upon its 
back, and feigned death. It was a wonderful bit of act- 
ing, which I have never seen surpassed, or even equaled, 
on the stage. I retired several yards, and, seating my- 
self upon the ground, remained perfectly quiet. In a. 
few moments the snake turned upon its belly and 
rapidly made off toward the wood on the outskirts of 
the meadow.”’ 

Mary E. J. Kelley shows that ‘‘ Woman in Business ” is. 
a condition, not a theory, for the increase during the 
last two decades in the number of women employed in 
‘¢ gainful” trades, has been over a hundred per cent. 
Among the feminine defects to be conquered, the writer 
places lack of concentration, but believes that this and 
several other defects are to be remedied by the bicycle. 





THE ARENA. 


N another department we have quoted from Justice 
Clark’s article on Mexico and from Dr. Ghose’s ac- 
count of the government of Mysore. 

Mr. C. S. Thomas sets forth certain reasons ‘‘ Why 
the West Needs Free Coinage,’ most of these reasons 
being quite as applicable, if valid at all, to other sec- 
tions, especially to the South, as to the West. 

“No country producing half as much gold as the 
United States ever established silver monometallism,’’ 
says Mr. Thomas. ‘ No country producing half as much 
silver ever established gold monometallism. None but 
a creditor country ever began the scheme of demonetiz- 
ing either. The success of such a scheme is only possible 
through the co-operation of its victims. Its overthrow 
is essential to the lasting independence and prosperity 
not only of the great West, but of every section of tne 
Union.”’ 

‘What is America’s Relation to England?’ is the 
question which Mrs. Eveleen Laura Mason propounds ; 
her answer is that there is a conflict of principles be- 
tween the two nations. This difference is, that America 
stands for the principle, ‘‘ Liberty to all and license to 
none,’”’ whiie England’s practice is, ‘‘ Liberty to none 
and license to England.’’ Thus the caudal portion of the 
British lion’s anatomy receives another severe wrench. 


WHITTIER, THE BAREFOOT BOY. 


Mr. B. O. Flower offers some appreciative remarks on 
the poet Whittier—‘‘ the barefoot boy.”’ 

‘* Many of those most delightful pictures of New Eng- 
land life which were indelibly impressed upon the sensi- 
tive plate of his brain at this time when nature taught. 
the artless boy, hold for us a special charm, due to their 
revealing the secret hopes, loves and disappointments 
which entered into his life. While it is probable that 
Whittier does not reproduce in detail actual experiences 
when he reveals to us love welling high within his heart, 
for pictures of this character are usually held sacred and 
carefully guarded from an unsympathetic world, even 
when the profound emotions which they awaken lend 
power to imagination’s flights, there can be little doubt 
but that he experienced every emotion which he so 
simply and beautifully depicts.” 


; 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE Contemporary Review for May is an exaep- 
tionally good number. We notice elsewhere Mr. 
Lyulph Stanley’s article on the Education bill; Jules 
Simon’s paper on the European question ; Mr. Petrie’s 
‘Egypt and Israel,’? and the anonymous paper on 
** Armenia and the Powers.”’ 


ST. PAUL AND WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 


The Hon. R. E. Lyttelton writes very sensibly as to 
the discount that must be allowed to St. Paul’s utter- 
ances on the woman question. He says: 

“Tdo not deny that the writings of St. Paul on the 
subject of women show a spirit in many ways out of 
sympathy with our own; but I would assert with all 
diffidence that, knowing what we now know as to his 
bringing up and social surroundings, his precepts on the 
relation of the sexes are not necessarily authoritative 
for us to-day. (1) In estimating, as we all doin practice, 
some apostolic precepts as less authoritative for us than 
others, it is advisable to make clear to ourselves why 
we doso. (2) Of all the subjects dealt with by St. Paul 
in his epistles, the relation of wives to husbands is the 
one in which he most clearly shows his Rabbinical train- 
ing. (3) Yet, like the rabbis, he does not appear to ob- 
ject to prominence and activity on the part of women 
when occasion or local custom justify it. (4) In assum- 
ing the inequality of the sexes he was laying down such 
directions as alone would have been useful to the com- 
munities he was addressing. (5) If it be supposed that 
his opinion was based on observation of certain natural 
differences of endowment, we may admit that it has 
hitherto been corroborated by history, but it may not 
be so always.” 


A FRESH VIEW OF DEAN SWIFT. 


Dr. William Barrie has an essay in which he endeav- 
ors to.do more justice to Dean Swift than is usually 
rendered him : 

“To me it seems that he knew, as none other in the 
eighteenth century —as, perhaps, only Timon did, and 
Hamlet, if we search through our literature—the empti- 
ness which marks all human creations, devices, achieve- 
ments, when that eternal element, that power beyond 
our naming, is divorced from them. Swift was the 
supreme cynic, which is half-way to being a Christian. 
But he came only a few steps farther along the road. 
His love for Stella might have saved him ; it was the 
pure, unselfish thing which, so long as he obeyed it, 
made him human. Next to such tender feeling, his 
eager, almost angry, benevolence strikes me as a token 
that within the hard rock lay hidden, as it were, a 
spring of kindliness. And his wrath, when he saw op- 
pression weighing down a whole people—his efforts to 
rouse thém, his dauntless courage, his championship of 
those who could not reward or even defend him— 
if these things have won him a name which the Irish 
race never will forget, is it not his due ?”’ 


A PLEA FOR RUSSIA. 


A writer, signing himself E. H. P., and who has seen a 
good deal of Russians, both in their own country and in 
the furthest East, maintains that the Russians are first- 
class good fellows ; that their railway system is the most 
comfortable in the world; that there is no ingrained hos- 
tility between Russian and English peoples, and that 
they have a great work to do in civilizing Asia. Speak- 
ing of the Russian character, he says : 

‘Russians, as a race, are inclined to be procrastinat- 
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ing, unpunctual, forgetful, idle, and, in a word, unbusi- 
nesslike. On the other hand, there could not be a 
greater mistake than to suppose. as is generally sup- 
posed in England, that the average Russian is a trucu- 
lent indvidual. On the contrary, the Russians are one 
of the gentlest and most inoffensive of peoples, in addi- 
tion to which there is a natural and deep seated earnest- 
ness, piety, and devotion of character, devoid of cynical 
fickleness, militant aggressiveness, or namby-pamby 
Mrs. Grundyism.” 


WANTED AN ENGLISH BIBLE, 


Mr. H. W. Horwill pleads for a new translation of the 
English Bible. He says . 

‘‘T would propose that there should be made at inter- 
vals not exceeding a hundred years a complete new 
translation of the whole of the Bible; a translation as 
new as that of an Aristotelian manuscript just discov- 
ered in Egypt. This would give an opportunity for util- 
izing any fresh discoveries affecting the text. ‘ 
The Revision Commission should include a few numbers 
possessing an actual acquaintance with the daily speech 
of the peasant and the artisan. The man who is 
wanted to represent the interests of the English tongue is 
rather some one of the type of Robert Blatchfcrd or 
Thomas Champness. This scheme would not destroy, or 
intend to destroy, the Authorized Version.” 


COLOR SENSE IN LITERATURE. 


Mr. Havelock Ellis contributes an interesting and care- 
fully written paper as to the way in which color is used 
by writers in our literature. He says: 

‘Tt is, first, an instrument for investigating a writer’s 
personal psychology, by refining the nature of his 
esthetic color-vision. When we have ascertained a 
writer’s color-formula and his colors of predilection, we 
can tell at a glance, simply and reliably, something 
about his view of the world which pages of description 
could only tell us with uncertainty. In the second 
place, it enables us to take a definite step in the attain- 
ment of a scientific esthetic, by furnishing a means of 
comparative study. By its help we can trace the colors 
of the world as mirrored in literature from age to age, 
from country to country, and in finer shades among the 
writers of a single group. On the contrary it shows that 
the decadence, if anywhere, was at the end of the last 
century, and that our own vision of the world is fairly 
one with that of classic times, with Chaucer’s and with 
Shakespeare’s. At the end of the nineteenth century 
we can say this for the first time since Shakespeare 
died.” 

A PROPOSED MODEL OF THE EARTH. 

Mr. Alfred R. Wallace discusses M. Reclus’ proposal 
to create a gigantic globe model of the earth, so big that 
it would be 420 feet in diameter, and puts forward a 
claim of his own for a globe which would be more 
useful, cheaper, and smaller. He says: 

‘*T believe that such a globe can be made which shall 
comply with the essential conditions he has laid down, 
which shall be in the highest degree scientific and edu- 
cational, which shall be a far more attractive exhibition 
than one upon his plan, and which could be constructed 
for about one-third the amount which his double globe 
would cost. It would only be necessary to erect one 
globe, the outer surface of which would present a gen- 
eral view of all the great geographical features of the 
earth, while on the inner surface would be formed that 
strictly accurate model which M. Reclus considers 
would justify the expense of such a great work.” 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HE Nineteenth Century is a capital number, al- 
though the articles are rather long. Mr. Morley’s 
review of Mr. Lecky’s “Democracy” runs to nearly 
twenty-four pages. The other articles which are no- 
ticed elsewhere are Mr. Blunt’s “ Truth of the Dongola 
Expedition,’’ Mr. William O’Brien’s ‘“ If Ireland sent her 
M.P.s to Washington,” the articles on the new Educa- 
tion bill, and Dr. Fenton’s medical view of ‘‘ Cycling for 
Ladies.”’ 
HUNGARY’S PAST AND FUTURE. 


Dr. Emil Reich, in a paper entitled ‘“‘ Hungary at the 
close of her first Millennium,’’ expresses with eloquence 
and enthusiasm the pride which the Magyar feels in his 
country. He says: 

“Europe will perhaps be astonished. Accustomed 
though people are to admire past life in Italy, present 
life in France and the grand future in America, they 
may, perhaps, have to learn that the vistas of the fu- 
ture open in Hungary no less grand a spectacle than be- 
yond the ocean. The United States will dearly pay, as 
they are paying already, for the absence of stimulating 
neighbors. Never menaced, never challenged, they will 
inevitably Chinafy. Hungary is called to a réle of im- 
mense importance in the whole east of Europe—just be- 
cause it is threatened, attacked, and jeopardized ; just 
because political and commercial interests are clashing 
there in the southeast corner of Europe with all the 
violence of untried youth. Too powerful to be incor- 
porated by Slav might ; too cultured and rich to sink to 
the level of the civilization of minor Danubian kingdoms, 
Hungary will, in course of time, solve the problem of 
the southeast of Europe, as England has solved that of 
the northwest.” 


CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURE, 


Lord Egerton of Tatton contributes a very well-in- 
formed article as to the extent to which co-operative as- 
sociations have been established on the Continent : 

“There are many circumstances in the present style 
of English farming which are less favorable to co-opera- 
tion than those that exist in France. Our competition 
with producers abroad is unequal, we are handicapped 
by higher wages, higher rates of transport, and by a 
worse climate ; yet I think I have shown that, though 
not a remedy, co-operation is useful and may be a pal- 
liative of agricultural distress, if it is taken up and sup- 
ported both by the producers and consumers ; it wil!, 
however, have many difficulties to encounter and preju- 
dices to be overcome before the present costly system of 
the sale of agricultural produce is supplemented by one 
founded on purely economical principles.”’ 


EUROPEAN COALITIONS AGAINST ENGLAND. 


Mr. T. E. Kebble writes an interesting article, chiefly 
historical, on this subject. The three coalitions which 
he deals with are those of 1780, 1800 and 1887. In each 
of those cases England had given her neighbors cause to 
hate her and to attack her whenever they had the 
chance. This, he thinks, is not the case now. In those 
days, too, Continental nations were not divided from 
each other by such deep-seated enmities as those that 
prevail at present. Nations also went to war much 
more readily. All three coalitions were complete 
failures : 

‘““The conclusions we are justified in drawing from 
them would be highly reassuring if we were only cer- 
tain that the England of to-day was the England of 


ninety years ago, and that enterprises of great pith and 
moment were as a little likely to be turned aside now, 
as they were then, by a namby-pamby squeamishness to 
which the rest of the world are total strangers.”’ 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
HE Fortnightly Review for May contains little of 
special interest. Two articles on South African 
affairs are noticed elsewhere; also Major Griffiths’ 
second article on the expedition to the Soudan. 


LIFE FROM THE LOST ATLANTIS. 


The London Theosophists have just published an in- 
teresting little book which we are told is the first of a 
series of histories of territories that have ceased to exist, 
but whose stories have been recovered by reference to 
the astral records. In this book there is an account 
given of the ancient Atlantis, illustrated with maps, said 
to be nine thousaiid years old. Itisa farcry from the 
theosophical book to St. George Mivart’s article, but 
the scientist’s paper is quite as interesting in its way as 
the Theosophical transcript from the astral chronicle. 
It seems that quite recently a naturalist in the republic 
of Columbia came upon a little “‘ marsupial’? with dip- 
rotodont dentition. This little creature, St. George 
Mivart says, is the solitary survivor of the lost con- 
tinent of Atlantis. He says: 

“This little, apparently insignificant, mouse-like crea- 
ture turns out to be an animal of extreme interest, for 
it affords strorg evidence that what we now know as 
South America and Australia must have been connected, 
and the Atlantic at least bridged by dry iand, if even an 
Antarctic continent may not have existed, of which 
South America and Australia are divergent and diverse 
outgrowths. This small dumb witness of an age we 
cannot imagine testifies to us as efficiently, as uncon- 
sciously, concerning a condition of the earth’s surface 
as it was before either South America or Australia could 
be truly said to be—save as yet unseparated elements 
of a South Atlantic continent.” 

‘““7ORIES OR OPPORTUNISTS ?”’ 

An unsigned article bearing this head has the first place 
in the review. It does not come to much, for the writer, 
although uneasy, has not the faculty of putting his 
points with sufficient freshness to attract attention. 
He says : 

‘¢ We see every probability of the Conservative party 
having a very long lease of office. Is there not some 
danger that good, easy Conservatives may one day wake 
up to find that they have been keeping Conservative 
governments in power only to bring about the pre 
dominance of Liberal principles ?”’ 

No doubt he is quite right. There is every probability 
that what he says will come to pass, and certainly it is 
not Mr. Chamberlain’s fault if it does not come to pass. 
The Liberals will be interested to read his somewhat 
mournful facts educed to prove that the Conservative 
party has no policy beyond that of merely being always 
a day or two behind the fair on every subject. The 
writer says that if the Conservative party stands for 
anything it stands for the unity of the Empire, but he 
Says : 

‘‘ Has one of the Conservative leaders taken a single 
practical step toward Imperial Federation, the only plan 
that can make the Empire really one? Is it even in- 
scribed on the party banners? Did the Conservatives, 
who preponderated on the Imperial Federation League, 
save it from breaking up? Does Lord George Hamil- 
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THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


ton’s compromise over the Indian cotton duties point 
to any great devotion to the Imperialidea? A ‘ Spirited 
foreign policy.’ Undoubtedly that was a characteristic 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s régime. He was a genius, and 
had ideas. Is not caution rather the dominant factor of 
Lord Salisbury’s policy ?”’ 

That isall very well; but when all is said and done this 
writer would find it very difficult to suggest any better 
policy than that which his party is at present pursuing. 


THE ADVANCE INTO THE SOUDAN, 


Major Griffiths, who sounded the note of alarm last 
month, has now discovered that it is a great stroke of 
high policy. He thinks, however, that it will cost a lot 
of money; but he believes that in six, twelve or 
eighteen months the Egyptian army alone, or slightly 
aided, may accomplish the conquest of the Soudan. One 
result of this conquest would, he thinks, be somewhat 
unexpected. If England relieves Egypt from the menace 
of southern invasion, and can reduce its army and build 
its reservoir, Covent Garden will draw its early peas, 
asparagus, and new potatoes from the very valley of the 
Nile. Egypt was once the granary of the world, and 
even now it is producing onions so as to pull down the 
prices on Covent Garden. It would be a novel battle- 
cry to smash the Caliphate in order to cheapen peas in 
the London market. 

GEORGE MEREDITH’S WOMEN. 

Mr. Garnet Smith discusses the women in George 
Meredith’s novels. Mr. Smith says Mr. Meredith’s hero- 
ines are of the future in their instinctive demand for 
freedom ‘“ of thought and action; of the past in their tim- 
orous submission ; of the present in their incapacity of 
freedom and independence, their irresolute conformation, 
now to man’s tastes and demands, and now to their own. 
By their present state is our civilization judged ; judged 
by Mr. Meredith to be a halting, insufficient semi-civili- 
zation. In the English Golden Age to come, woman 
shall be the perfect Androgyne, manly in brain, womanly 
in heart; and man, if he uses his opportunities aright, 
if he duly assimilates the Celt, shall be capable of ar- 
tistic feeling and intellectual courage, shall have some 
right portion of womanliness within him, and yet not be 
womanized. Let him decry this Golden Age, continue 
his sentimental demands, require women to be pliant 
slaves, not valiant helpmates ; and man is self-punished 
in that he must fare through life’s battle with but half 
a comrade, with but half a woman he has won to his 
side. With prophecy is mingled warning.” 

THE THEORY OF THE LUDICROUS. 

Mr. W. 8S. Lilly prints a lecture on the subject which 
he recently delivered at the Royal Institution. It is 
hardly as laughable a paper as its title implies. Mr. 
Lilly says : 

‘“* A sense of the Ludicrous is the most sane thing we 
have. Incorrectness and abnormality are the notes of 
the Ludicrous. And they provoked one to affirm—riden- 
tem dicere verum—what is correct and normal. We 
may say, then, that the Ludicrous is an irrational nega- 
tion which arouses in the mind a rational affirmation. 
Carlyle, in one of his early letters, speaks of a sense of 
the ridiculous as ‘ brotherly sympathy with the down- 
ward side.’ It is a most pregnant sayimg. ‘Twenty- 
seven millions, mostly fools.’ Well, better to view them 
as fools than as knaves. For the emotion raised by folly 
is rather pity and ruth than anger. Then again, the 
Ludicrous, and especially the variety of it which we call 
Satire, is an inestimable instrument of moral police.” 


* The array of statistical facts which this writer is pro- 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 


P HE New Review contains another of the valuable 
series of articles entitled ‘‘ Made in Germany.”’ 


ducing as to the extent to which German manufactur- 
ers are displacing the products of English workmen is 
the most important contribution that has been made to 
economical discussion of the present day. This month 
he deals with the competition of Germany in chemical 
products, and he says : 

“It is no exaggeration to say that Germany is a more 
formidable rival and has already given us a sounder 
beating in chemicals than in any other field of trade, 
not even excepting iron and steel. The treatment of 
chemical products is becoming one of the mainstays of 
industrial Germany.”’ 

England has been beaten out of the field in camphor 
and quinine, and even in opium. Her alkali export has 
gone down from one-half to three-fourths in three 
years, while German manufacturers are coining money. 
Even German salt is ousting English salt from India. 
England makes enormous quantities of pitch and sends 
it away to the Continent to be worked up. She discov- 
ered aniline dyes, but the trade has almost entirely de- 
parted to German factories, in one of which there are no 
less than sixty trained chemists. 


WANTED—A LEGAL CODE FOR THE DOCTORS. 


In an article entitled ‘‘The Privilege of the Patient,’” 
L. H. takes occasion from the recent trial of Dr. Play- 
fair to demand legislation to prevent doctors from re-. 
vealing their secrets. He says that, judging from the 
evidence of the most distinguished physicians produced 
at the trial, it would seem that : 

“ Any single one of the twenty-three thousand med- 
ical practioners in Britain may reveal, in his discretion 
and without consultation with his patient or any one 
else, whatever is confided to him under the professional 
seal, provided he deems that, in so doing, he is protect-- 
ing either wife or child.” 

This being so, he demands that their mouths should 
promptly be sealed. He says: 

‘“‘ As, therefore, the Eng!ish doctors, contrary to tradi-. 
tion, history, and the opinion of their professional 
brethren all over the worid, recognize a rule which sets. 
their own safety and their own difficulties above the 
public interest and security, it is time for the legisla- 
ture to interfere : to declare that it shall be a misde- 
meanor, punishable with fine or imprisonment, with or 
without suspension from practice, for any medical man, 
except in cases where he is by law compelled, to disclose 
any information confided to him in the pursuit of his 
calling. There is nothing new in the suggestion ; it is. 
believed that, without a single exception, the law ex- 
ists in the form under consideration in every country of 
Europe save our own.”’ 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE FOR AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. P. Anderson Graham, writing on the “Agricultural 
Muddle,’”’ ridicules the idea that anything can be done 
for the distressed farmer by marking foreign meats or 
relieving local rates. He says: 

“Tt is well to face the truth at the outset : that noth- 
ing will serve but a complete riddance of agriculture 
from tithe and land tax. No improvement of an es- 
tate can possibly be so advantageous as the removal of 
this burden. Why then in cases where the landlord is 
unable to redeem, should the state not advance him the 
requisite capital, to be repaid in so many years—just as 








it helps an Irish tenant to become an owner and an Eng- 
lish squire to get his draining done? To compare Mr. 
Gerald Balfour’s elaborate Irish Land bill with the 
timid efforts to help English’s husbandry, is to see that 
the Tories are blindly offering a premium to agrarian 
agitation.” 

One great thing which is necessary is hardly to be 
supplied by acts of Parliament, for the great desidera- 
tion is more intelligence on the part of the farmer : 

‘‘ What is really needed is such a co operative league 
as that, for instance, which collects apricots from small 
holders in France and sells them to the English jam- 
makers.”’ 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


“ROM the National Review we have quoted else- 
E where some of Mr. Diggle’s remarks upon the 


Education bill. All the other articles are very readable. 


CAN ENGLAND BE INVADED ? 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir George Clarke discusses this 
question at considerable length. The article concludes 
as follows : 

“Tf the nation is true to its own splendid history, if 
the precepts of Howard, Raleigh, St. Vincent and Nel- 
son are permitted to inspire the national policy, and if 
the illusions bred in times of peace are flung aside, the 
essential naval conditions can be fulfilled. Then, as in 
the past, will England be secured against over-sea inva- 
“3 ” 

— ‘THE MANITOBA SCHOOL QUESTION. 

Sir C. H. Tupper tells the whole story about the quar- 
rel over the Catholic schools in Manitoba, printing the 
documents, acts of Parliament, etc., bearing on the 
question, and also analyzing the vote by which the 
second reading of the bill was passed which was subse- 
quently withdrawn. He says : 

“The Manitoba School act of 1871, subsequently 
adopted by the local legislature, provided for a School 
Board with two sections, one Protestant and the other 
Catholic, with a Protestant superintendent and a Cath- 
olic superintendent. The management of each class of 
schoois was left in the hands of the respective sections. 
Protestant and Catholic school districts were created. 
The legislative grant was divided. In 1890, by an act of 
the Manitoba legislature, the two boards were swept 
away, and all schools were made subject to the Depart- 
ment of Education and Advisory Board, which was em- 
powered to prescribe text books and forms of religious 
exercise. The legislative grant was withdrawn from 
every school not conducted under the department.” 

This act has been declared contrary to the provisions 
of the Constitution, and the government insists that 
the Catholics must have their schools in accordance with 
the terms of the Parliamentary contract. It was a 

measure giving effect to this view that was obstructed 
* to death last month in the Canadian Parliament. 


MR. HARDY AS A DECADENT. 
Mr. A. J. Butler criticises Mr. Hardy’s later novels 
very severely. He says: 


“Tt is all very well to talk about writing for men and 
women ; but there are passages in Mr. Hardy’s later 
books which will offend men in direct proportion to 
their manliness, and which all women, save the utterly 
abandoned—and it is not among these presumably that 
Mr. Hardy seeks his readers—will hurry over with shud- 
dering disgust. 


With what may be called the ‘ night- 
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cart’ side of nature humor has nothing to do; and one 
need not, perhaps, wonder that Mr. Hardy, having de- 
liberstely chosen to depict that side, has—only for the 
time, let us hope—undergone a total suppression of his 
once delightful faculty for genially depicting its humor- 
ous side.”’ 

LORD SALISBURY. 


Mr. H. D. Traill writes a sketch of Lord Salisbury that 
is critical rather than biographical. In the course of 
his article he tells the following anecdote : 

“‘ He is reported to have said that during this week of 
acute crisis he had but one unvarying answer for the 
anxious representatives of foreign governments who 
called upon him to inquire whether there was any prob- 
ability of this country being involved in war. His uni- 
form answer was that he could not say—that no English 
minister could say ; and that those who credited any 
such minister with a power of determining the issue 
one way or another misconceived the character of the 
English people. ‘Given a certain condition of public 
feeling, it would be as impossible,’ he assured his inter- 
viewers, ‘for any English government to keep the na- 
tion out of war as it would be, if an opposite mood pre- 
vailed, to force them into it.’ His is surely as frank and 
full a recognition of whatever there is of vital truth as 
distinguished from mere parastical rhetoric in Radical 
tributes of homage to our ‘crowned democracy’ as any 
reasonable man could desire.” 





THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


ECENT convulsions in the South African market 
will whet some appetites for an article in Corn- 
hill for this month on the South Sea Company—the finan- 
cial boom of the last century. The fashions of name- 
giving are criticised in a paper on the “ Art of Nomen- 
clature.’’ After holding the post for some years, Mr. 
James Payn, who has long suffered from ill health, has 
retired from the editorship of this magazine, and the 
chair has been filled by Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, whose 
connection with the Spectator is well known. 





THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW, 


66 R. CHAMBERLAIN is a Canadian Protection- 

ist’ is the title of a fierce attack by Mr. A. J. 
Wilson in the Investors’ Review on the Canada Club 
speech. The true inwardness of that speech was, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wilson, the desire to help the Canadian 
Pacific gang at present running the Dominion to carry 
the next election ; or, in Mr. Wilson’s words, ‘‘ We can 
well believe him saying to himself as ke rolled out his 
magniloquent nonsense, ‘It’s awful rot, I know; but 
Tupper—confound him !—says I must speak, aud give 
him a lift else he’ll lose the election. He’s a good old 
chap; so here goes.’’’? English railways accounts for 
1895 are overhauled. The increased receipts are set 
down partly to the increased naval expenditure of gov- 
ernment, and ‘‘no passing flush of trafiic prosperity 
(government created or other) can do more than hide 
for a brief season the ravages of an open and uncon- 
trolled capital account.”” Mr. Rees Davies contributes a 
good word for the prospects of the Manchester Ship 
Canal, ascribing its present financial failure largely to 
the determined efforts of Liverpool and the railway 
companies. 
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OUT-OF-DOOR AND VACATION BOOKS. 


By Oak and Thorn: A Record of English Days. By Alice 
Brown. 12mo, pp. 226. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.25. 

Most of the ‘‘ English Days” were passed by Miss Brown 
last summer in a successful attempt to “do” interesting 
places after “ gypsying’’ methods. That Miss Brown saw 
much in this way which the ordinary traveler misses is clear- 
ly evidenced in her book, and the keen enjoyment which she 
had in the seeing, the flavor of which she imparts to the 
reader, is enough to make us all long for a bit of ‘“ gypsying ” 
experience like hers No such modernity as cycling intrudes 
in this volume, although many of the chapters will doubtless 
have suggestions for cyclists. ‘‘The Pilgrim in Devon,” 
“The Haunt of the Doones,” ‘The Land of Arthur,” and 
“The Bronté Country,” are chapter headings, which indi- 
cate the directions of some of the wanderings which Miss 
Brown so vividly describes. 


Notes of the Night, and Other Outdoor Sketches. By 
Charles Conrad Abbott, M.D. 16mo, pp. 231. New 
York : The Century Company. $1.50. 


Dr. Charles Conrad Abbott is well known as an observant 
naturalist and a charming descriptive writer. He loves to 
tell of the smaller creatures which live in the country 
“about home.” The initial essay of his present volume, 
which gives its title to the series, is concerned with nature’s 
night sounds in the country, and with those insects, birds 
and other animate creations, which are more active at night 
thanin the day. It is a rude jar to our self-conceit to find 
that Dr. Abbott can tell us so much about these things we 
had not known before. ‘‘ When Grass is Green,” “ An Old 
Barn,” ‘“‘ A Rocky Roadside,” and ‘“‘ Landmarks” are among 
the titles of other essays in the same book. Dr. Abbottisa 
zealous champion of Thoreau, whom he believes to have 
been imperfectly understood by both Emerson and Lowell, 
to say nothing of the host of lesser critics. 


Spring Notes From Tennessee. By Bradford Torrey. 
16mo, pp. 223. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25. 

The record of some well spent days about Chattanooga, 
Missionary Ridge, Lookout Mountain, and Chickamauga. 
Mr. Torrey has an easy descriptive and narrative style, and 
he writes of interesting themes. Considerable ornithology is 
scattered through his pages, and at the end of the book a list 
is given of nearly one hundred birds found in the neighbor- 
hood of Chattanooga during three weeks in the spring of 
1894. Onechapter of the book is especially devoted to ‘* Some 
Tennessee Bird Notes.” 


The White Mountains: A Guide to Their Interpreta- 
tion. By Julius H. Ward. 12mo, pp. 311. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Lovers of the White Mountain region are again indebted 
to Mr. Julius H. Ward, whose excellent little book, while not 
in the strict sense a guide to the mountains, has served to 
stimulate interest in White Mountain scenery and to give 
expression to the enthusiasm of the White Mountain tourist. 
To the present revision of his book Mr. Ward has added four 
entirely new chapters ; perhaps the most important of these 
is his description of ‘* The Winnepesaukee Region,” in which 
more of the scenic glories of New Hampshire are depicted. 
Ten half-tone pictures and a map of the mountain district 
illustrate the volume. 

A Satchel Guide for the Vacation Tourist in Europe. 
With Maps. First Edition for 1896. 16mo, pp. 307. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


Cassell’s Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. Revised 
and Enlarged. Planned and Edited by Edmund C. 
Stedman. Compiled by Edward King. 382mo, pp. 
529. New York: Cassell & Co, $1.50. 


Rivalry in guide book publishing is now so keen that the 
traveling public probably gets better literary service than 
ever before. The guides now prepared for European tour- 
ing are marvels of condensed and useful information. The 
editor of one devotes considerable space to an enumeration 
of the serious omissions of a competitor, and assures his 
readers that he himself could never be guilty of such sins. 
He also states that all the alterations necessary for the sea- 
son of 1896 have been made in his book. We note, however, 
that his guide has nothing to say to travelers about the 
European expositions of this year—a matter which might 
be supposed to interest globe trotters to a certain extent. 


Vacation Rambles. By Thomas Hughes, Q.C. 
pp. 415. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 


This volume is made up of letters written to the London 
Spectator by the late author of ‘* Tom Brown's School Days,” 
at intervals during the last thirty-three years of his life. 
These letters are descriptive of Mr. Hughes’ travels on two 
continents. For American readers interest will centre in 
the two series of letters from the United States—the first in 
1870, and the second during the years 1880-87. These latter 
give vivid word pictures of life and scenery in Tennessee, 
where Mr. Hughes established the Rugby colony. An ap- 
pendix contains the author’s Boston address of 1870 entitled 
* John to Jonathan,” a clear statement of England’s position 
in our Civil War. 


12mo, 





FOLK-LORE AND LEGENDS. 


What They Say in New England : A Book of Signs, Say- 
ings, and Superstitions. Collected by Clifton John- 
son. 16mo, pp. 263. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

By making diligent use of his ears Mr. Clifton Johnson has 
come into possession of an astonishing amount of New hLng- 
land folk-lore, and ‘‘ What They Say in New England” isa 
neat little attempt at compilation. Mr. Johnson’s earlier 
books—notably ‘‘ The New England Country ’’—revealed the 
author’s knowledge and appreciation of the New England 
character. His personal endowment of Yankee wit and 
humor has proved an invaluable aid to the successful inter- 
pretation of Yankee beliefs and superstitions. Mr. Johnson 
is his own illustrator, and as in previous efforts his work is 
characterized by grace and delicacy of touch. 


Scottish Folk-Lore. By the Rev. Duncan Anderson. 
12mo, pp. 260. New York: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. 

‘**Reminiscences of Aberdeenshire, from Pinafore to 
Gown ” is the sub-title of Mr. Anderson's book. Between the 
covers will be found a variety of contents—stories, sketches, 
character studies, descriptions of places, people and customs, 
transcriptions of native Scottish drollery, and amusing allu- 
sions and incidents without number. The work is dedicated 
to the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen. 


Legends of Florence, Collected From the People and Re- 
told by Charles Godfrey Leland (Hans Breitmann). 
Second Series. 12mo, pp. 285. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.75. 

In these ‘‘ Legends” there is nothing to betray the indi- 
viduality of the compiler. Even the familiar broken English 
of ‘‘ Hans Breitmann”’ is wanting. The old Florentine stories 
are prettily told, frequently in the original Italian when in 
verse, and as collections of folk-lore these volumes serve a 
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useful purpose, affording as they do so many revelations of 
national and race character. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes. By John 
T. Morse, Jr. Two vols., 12mo, pp. 358-335. Bos- 
ton : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. #. 


The biographer of Dr. Holmes has had an important task, 
and we judge from the manner of its performance that it has 
been a wholly congenialone Mr. Moore is a nephew of his 
subject, and his ample literary qualifications are well known. 
Materials have been placed at his disposal unreservedly. If 
the reader experiences any disappointment whatever, it is 
likely to be caused by the comparatively small number of 
Dr. Holmes’ letters which appear in these volumes. This, 
however, is not chargeable to any shortcomings of the biog- 
rapher, but rather to the genial Autocrat’s aversion to per- 
sonal correspondence. The illustrations, which include por- 
traits of Dr. Holmes, his father and mother, and various 
famous members of the Saturday Club, and a view of the old 
gambrel roofed house in Cambridge, are all interesting and 
well executed. 

Lucius Q. C. Lamar: His Life, Times, and Speeches, 
1825-1893. By Edward Mayes, LL.D. Octavo, pp. 
820. Jackson, Miss.: Edward Mayes. $5. 


“The Inspired Pacificator ” Justice Lamar has been called. 
From the delivery of his eulogy of Sumner, in 1874, to the day 
of his death, in 1893, Lamar was regarded as one of the fore- 
most representatives of the South in the councils of the nation. 
His biography is interesting to Southern and Northern men 
alike, portraying as it does the career of a statesman who 
strove to cement the union of the two sections. As Repre- 
sentative and Senator from Mississippi, as President Cleve- 
land’s first Secretary of the Interior, and finally as Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, Mr. Lamar was for many 
years in the public eye, and no son of the South has more 
loyally and worthily served the reunited country since the 
failure of the cause for which, as a Mississippian, he fought 
in vain. 

Dolly Madison. By Maud Wilder Goodwin. 16mo, pp. 
287. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

This sketch of one of the most popular of the women of the 
White House, written by the author of ** The Colonial Cava- 
lier,” isan admirable accession to the series entitled ‘* Women 
of Colonial and Revolutionary Times,” although the years 
of Mrs. Madison’s womanhood came long after the close of 
the Revolution, and her personal knowledge of colonial times 
could have been only the recollections of childhood. She 
knew the Washingtons and many other Revolutionary fig- 
ures, and she lived to the middle of the present century, so 
that the range of her acquaintance with the public person- 
ages of successive eras in our national history was unusually 
extended. Mrs. Goodwin's descriptions of the home life of 
the Madisons in Washington and at Montpellier, their Vir- 
ginia country seat, are fascinating—the more so because they 
are evidently faithful to fact and free from undue striving 
after picturesque effect. Mrs. Goodwin has a rare facility in 
making historical documents contribute to the interest of 
biographical narrative. 

Sheridan: A Biography. By W. Fraser Rae. With an 
Introduction by the Marquess of Dufferin and Ava. 
Two vols., octavo, pp. 444-451. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $7. 

The recent brilliant revival of ‘*‘ The Rivals” by Jefferson 
and his star company in the United States makes specially 
appropriate at this time the publication of an exhaustive 
biography of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. The author of 


“The School for Scandal” and ** The Rivals” had an attrac- 
tive personality, and it seems strange that biographical jus- 
tice has been so tardy in overtaking his memory ; for it is 
generally conceded that the earlier “lives” of Sheridan 
abounded in inaccuracies and misjudgments. The present 
work is vouched for by Lord Dufferin, Sheridan's great 
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grandson, and the opportunities opened to Mr. Rae in the 
way of access to family papers and other documents have 
undoubtedly enabled him to write the best biography of 
Sheridan in existence. Of the five portraits of the great 
dramatist which accompany these volumes, two are repro- 
ductions from paintings by Sir Joshua Reynolds, while a 
third is from a drawing ascribed to that artist. 


Don Emilio Castelar. By David Hannay. 12mo, pp. 
239. New York : Frederick Warne & Co. $1.25. 


This sketch in the ‘* Public Men of To-Day ” series is more 
valuable as a contribution to recent Spanish history than as 
a biography, although Castelar has for many years been to 
Americans the most interesting personage of modern Spain. 
Doubtless the author is right in placing a high value on the 
services rendered by Castelar in exhorting his countrymern 
to peaceful methods for the settlement of disputes, though 
the present Cuban crisis does not seem to justify the conclu- 
sion that the lesson has been thoroughly learned. 


Six Modern Women: Psychological Studies by Laura 
Marholm Hansson. Translated from the German by 
Hermione Ramsden. 12mo, pp. 229. Boston : Rob- 
erts Brothers. $1.25. 

The author of these studies has chosen as typical women of 
the time Sonia Kovalevsky, George Egerton, Eleonora Duse, 
Amalie Skram, Marie Bashkirtseff and Anne Charlotte Edg- 
ren-Leffler. These six modern women belong to five nation- 
alities and represent four professions. The author’s chief 
aim has been to show that their careers have had one thing 
in common, that the womanly natures of the six “new 
women ”’ have inevitably asserted themselves, notwithstand- 
ing their new opinions and aspirations. 





HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


Democracy and Liberty. By William Edward Hartpole 
Lecky. Two vols., 12mo, pp. 589-620. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $5. " 

In two portly volumes of nearly five hundred pages each 
the foremost of England’s surviving historians takes his 
countrymen into his confidence as to the drift of contempo- 
rary politics. It would be difficult to find two words in the 
dictionary which have inspired more enthusiasm than those 
which are linked together in Mr. Lecky’s title page; but of 
enthusiasm in any shape or form there is but little trace in 
these volumes. Mr. Lecky sees his subject in a sort of 
melancholy twilight. It is evident that for him as for the 
followers of Browning’s lost leader, it will never be glad 
confident morning again. He is painfully conscious of living 
in the midst of a generation that is going to the bad, and 
although he remonstrates and expostulates, as a philosopher 
should, with the suicidal tendencies of the multitude whose 
downward rush carries them along with it, there is not from 
first page to last page a sentence that brings with it the 
cheerfulness of an assured hope or the certainty of a well 
established faith. Mr. Lecky’s volumes are entertaining, 
suggestive, and full of instructive data, but his materials are 
not well digested, nor are his alleged facts, from the experi- 
ence of the United States and other countries, sufficiently 
well attested. The whole work, in fact, is a piece of special 
pleading intended to emphasize the author’s discouraged 
view of political and social tendencies in his own country. 
Thoughtful and studious American readers will find these 
volumes too important to be overlooked, but no one can well 
pronounce them satisfactory or in any sense authoritative. 
We commend to our readers Mr. John Morley’s review of 
**Democracy and Liberty,” a condensation of which will be 
found among our Leading Articles of the Month in this num- 
ber of the REVIEW. 

New Orleans: The Place and the People. By Grace 
King. 12mo, pp. 425. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$2.50. 


Certainly New Orleans is one of the most distinctive and 
fascinating of all our American communities. The visitor 
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can enjoy it without any knowledge of its history, but his 
enjoyment will be increased many fold if he can have an in- 
telligent interpretation of the manner in which the city has 
come to be what itis. Miss Grace King has prepared a very 
readable and adequate account of the early life of New Or- 
leans, and has brought her chronicle well down to the pres- 
ent period. The book will hold an indispensable place. 


The United States of America, 1765-1865. By Edward 
Channing, PhD. 12mo, pp. 352. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.50. 


While less than one-third of Professor Channing’s book is 
devoted to accounts of battles, a much larger space has been 
assigned to the discussion of social and political conditions 
antecedent to the Revolution and Civil War. Three maps 
compiled by the author illustrate the text, and a useful 
bibliographical note, together with various important docu- 
ments, is appended. 


Cuba and the Cubans. By Raimundo Cabrera. 12mo, 
pp. 442. Philadelphia : The Levytype Company. 


This volume makes accesible to English readers Cabrera’s 
“Cuba y ses Jueces’’ (Cuba and Her Critics) which has 
passed through eight editions in Spanish since its first pub- 
lication in 1887. The author, a Cuban autonomist who wrote 
before the outbreak of the present war, has laid bare the 
whole wretched system of misgovernment under which his 
country has suffered at the hands of Spain. The deeper 
causes of the present hostilities have never been more fully 
set forth. The translation of Cabrera’s work, by Laura Gui- 
teras, has been edited for the American public by Louis Ed- 
ward Levy, who has added a brief summary of descriptive 
and historical data. The book is supplied with a large num- 
ber of portraits and other illustrations, anda map. An ap- 
pendix contains numerous biographical sketches. 


Dr. Jameson’s Raid: Its Causes and Consequences. 
By the Rev. James King, M.A. Paper, 16mo, pp. 
180. New York: George Routledge & Sons. 50 
cents. 

A compact account of the recent disturbances in the Trans- 
vaal, with introductory chapters on the geography of the 
region, the characteristics and history of the Boers, the 
South African diamond and gold fields, and the grievances 
of the “ Uitlanders.” There is also a sketch of Dr. Jameson's 
career. The cipher telegrams which have been published 
since this book was written would have added to the com- 
pleteness of the narrative. 


The Balance of Power, 1715-1789. By Arthur Hassall, 
M.A. Period VI. 12mo, pp. 433. New York : Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.60. 


The title chosen for the sixth volume in the series, ** Periods 
of European History,” covering the seventy-five years pre- 
ceeding the French Revolution, is fairly suggestive of the 
general European situation during the greater part of the 
eighteenth century. Mr. Hassall has made a special effort 
to show the interdependence of the various national policies 
of that era, the beginnings of the Eastern Question, and the 
rise of Russia and Prussia. A chapter is devoted to “ Europe 
and the War. of American Independence,” in which the en- 
suing misfortunes of France are traced to her connection 
with the American cause. The volume is provided with six 
excellent maps, and is well indexed. 


Russian Politics By Herbert M. Thompson, M.A. 
12mo, pp. 289. New York: Henry Holt &Co. $2. 


With the exception of the first three chapters, which deal 
with the physical environment, the racial antecedents and 
the national history of the Russians, Mr. Thompson’s volume 
is practically devoted to an account of the Russia of to-day. 
The reforms of the early years of Alexander II. are treated 
with much fullness because of their intimate relation to most 
of the political questions of the day in Russia. Of particular 
interest are the chapters onthe emancipation of the peasantry 
from serfdom, on religious persecution, on the question of 
the extradition of prisoners to Russia, and on the leading 
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personalities in modern Russian politics. The book is sup- 

plied with five maps. 

The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians. By Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu. Translated, with Annotations. By 
Zénaide A. Ragozin. Part III. The Religion. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 599. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3. 

The third volume of the American edition of M.Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s exhaustive work has just appeared. It is entirely 
devoted to the religion of the Russian people—a subject 
which M. Leroy-Beaulieu discusses with great elaboration. 
His chapters on the minor Russian sects are perhaps more 
interesting to the American reader than his account of the 
orthodox church and its ceremonials. 

With Kelly to Chitral. By Lieutenant W. G. L. Beynon, 
D.S.0. Octavo, pp. 160. New York: Edward 
Arnold. : 

This book pictures the daily life of British officers and In- 
dian troops on a frontier expedition. ‘*‘ How we lived and 
marched. what we ate and drank, our small jokes and trials, 
our marches through snow or rain, hot valleys or pleasant 
fields, in short, all that contributed to fill the twenty-four 
hours of the day’ makes the substance of Lieutenant Bey- 
non’s narrative. 





RELIGION AND ETHICS, 

The Expansion of Religion. Six Lectures Delivered Be- 
fore the Lowell Institute. By E. Winchester Donald. 
12mo. pp. 298. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50. 

This volume of Lowell Institute Lectures by Dr. Donald, 
who 1s the successor of Phillips Brooks as rector of Trinity 
Church, Boston, makes an eloquent plea for the “larger 
hope ” of modern Christianity. The titles of the lectures are 
as follows: ‘ Religion and Salvation,” ‘‘The New Anthro- 
pology,” “ Religion and Righteousness,” ‘ Religion and In- 
dustrialism,’ ‘“‘ Religion and Socialism,” and ‘ Organized 
Religion ” 

Evolution and Dogma. By the Rev. J. A. Zahm, PhD. 
12mo, pp. 478. Chicago: D. H. McBride & Co. §2. 

Dr. Zahm, who is professor of physics in the University of 
Notre Dame, Indiana, has attracted much attention by his 
utterances on the theory of evolution. He has been a promi- 
nent lecturer at the Catholic Summer Schools and has 
startled some of the more conservative among his co-religion- 
ists by his advanced views on the harmony of science and 
religion. His position is not unlike that of Professor Le- 
Conte, and other Christian evolutionists of the Protestant 
faith. As an index of the more liberal tendencies of the 
times among Roman Catholic thinkers and scientists, his 
book is most significant. 

Silence, with Other Sermons. By Edward Clarence 
Paget, M.A. 12mo, pp. 230. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

A volume made up of 27 sermons by the rector of Trinity 
Church, Muscatine, Iowa. These sermons were preached 
on various occasions, and on both sides of the Atlantic. In 
the order of their arrangement, the outline of the Christian 
year has been followed. 


The Failure of Protestantism in New York, and Its 
Causes. By Thomas Dixon, Jr. Paper, 12mo, pp. 
186. New York: Victor O. A. Strauss. 


Mr. Dixon is widely known for the stirring and intense 
quality of his preaching upon the practical questions of the 
day, and he has in this little volume heaped up a most ter- 
rible indictment of the Protestant churches in the city of 
New York for their failure to do their proper work and to 
hold their own in the community. It is by recognizing facts 
rather than ignoring them that true progress is accom- 
plished ; and it will be better for the churches if they take 
Mr. Dixon’s statistics and arguments to heart, with a view of 
profiting by them. Mr. Dixon does not use soft language. 
This is a specimen of his scathing rhetoric: “I say therefore 
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unhesitatingly that the Christian church that does not seek 
to reach the masses isa humbug. It reaches nobody. Itisa 
caricature, it is a farce, it is a swindle. In my soul of 
souls I believe it is a stench in the nostrils of the Father of 
humanity. The sooner such churches are torn down and 
ground into concrete the better —the better for the church, 
the better for truth, the better for organic religion, the bet- 
ter for men. Such churches as social clubs for the exchange 
of social courtesies might result in good; but standing as 
the pretended embodiment of the regenerative spirit of the 
living God they cumber the ground. The sooner we learn 
this the better.” 


An Ethical Movement. A Volume of Lectures. By W. 
L. Sheldon. 12mo, pp. 362. New York : Macmillan 
& Co. $1.75. 

This book, by the lecturer of the St. Louis Ethical Society, 
affords an insight into the spirit and methods of the Ethical 
Culture movement. It is dedicated to Dr. Felix Adler, of 
New York, the recognized leader of that movement, to 
whom the author acknowledges his indebtedness for sym- 
pathy and counsel. 





ESSAYS, TREATISES AND TEXT-BOOKS. 
Little Leaders. By William Morton Payne. 16mo, pp. 
278. Chicago: Way & Williams. $1.50. 

We have few writers in the field of literary criticism or of 
educational discussion whose work deserves higher rank 
than that of Mr. William Morton Payne, of Chicago, whose 
medium for a number of years has been the Dial. Mr. Payne 
is a gentleman of the widest reading, whose judgments while 
just are always reasonable and generous. The present vol- 
ume is made up of a number of essays reprinted from the 
Dial, where they originally appeared as opening editorials. 
Ten deal with literature and criticism, ten with educational 
topics, and ten with distinguished authors who have recently 
died. The volume is exceedingly creditable to its author, 
while Chicago also is to be congratulated upon a book so 
worthy in its contents and so beautifully made by Chicago 
printers. 


The Voice and Spiritual Education. By Hiram Corson, 
LL.D. 18mo, pp. 198. New York : Macmillan & Co. 
75 cents. 

Professor Corson's excellent little treatise, while it makes 
no attempt to give formal instruction in elocution, offers 
incidentally many sensible suggestions which professional 
elocutionists and others who read or speak in public may 
profitably act on. It is not, however, a manual of practice 
in the use of the voice. It is an essay which deals with the 
higher and broader philosophies of the subject. 

Charm and Courtesy in Letter-Writing. By Frances 
Bennett Callaway. 16mo, pp. 250. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. 

Miss Callaway does her teaching mainly by example, using 
the letters of many eminent men and women of our own 
and former times to illustrate and enforce her instruc- 
tions. Letter-writing, it is often said, has become a lost art 
in these days of the typewriter. Miss Callaway deserves 
our gratitude for her modest attempt to revive it. 
Youthful Eccentricity a Precursor of Crime. By Forbes 

Winslow. 18mo, pp. 120. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nills Company. 50 cents. 

_ This brochure by Dr. Forbes Winslow, the eminent neurolo- 

* gist and physician to the British Hospital for Mental Dis- 

eases, is worthy of the most thoughtful perusal, especially 

in America, the land of nervous disorders. Dr. Winslow 
utters warnings which parents cannot heed too attentively. 

Shakspere’s The Merchant of Venice. Edited, with 
Notes and an Introduction. By Francis B. Gum- 
mere, PhD. 12mo, pp. 196. New York : Longmans, 
Green & Co. 60 cents. 

Professor Gummere’s work in this volume of the “ English 
Classics " series includes not only the sixty pages of notes to 
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“The Merchant of Venice.” but also, as introductory to the 
play, a brief and readable survey of Shakspere’s life, 
period and works, some excellent remarks on the play itself, 
and helpful suggestions to teachers. 


A Text-Book of the History of Architecture. By A. D. 
F, Hamlin, A.M. 12mo, pp. 466. New York : Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2. 

This book, written by the adjunct professor of architec- 
ture in the School of Mines of Columbia University, while it 
fills a place in the ‘College Histories of Art” series, is 
adapted to the needs of the general reader as well as of the 
college student. It is not unduly technical ; it avoids, as far 
as possible, discussion of controverted points, and presents 
only the leading facts in architectural history. It is, how- 
ever, fairly comprehensive. A chapter is included on Archi- 
tecture in the United States. The illustration of the vol- 
ume is very full, more than two hundred architectural ob- 
jects being represented. A list of monuments is appended 
to the history of each period down to the present century. 





SCIENCE. 


The Primary Factors of Organic Evolution. By E. D. 
Cope, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 563. Chicago : Open Court 
Publishing Company. $2. 

Professor Cope, who is president for 1896 of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, has attempted 
in this book to mass the more important evidence on the 
question of organic evolution, especially that of the animal 
kingdom. A large proportion of this evidence has been con- 
tributed recently by the science of paleontology. Many of 
the facts derived from this source are here brought together 
for the first time in a single treatise. 


Geological Biology : An Introduction to the Geological 
History of Organisms. By Henry Shaler Williams. 
Octavo, pp. 414. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


$2.80. 

This volume should be cordially welcomed by all students 
who desire to know the recorded facts which confirm the 
theory of evolution. In the words of the author, ‘*‘ men have 
been speculating in all conceivable directions to form some 
theory as to how evolution ought to work, and as to what 
the history of organisms ought to be; it is the province of 
geological biology to tell us what the history of organism 
has actually been. The geologist does not ask what is the 
theory of evolution, but what are the facts of evolution.” 
The geologist’s habit of approaching the subject from the his- 
torical side has provided Professor Williams with a point of 
view not shared by the majority of writers on evolution. 
He has wisely adapted his work to the needs of the general 
reader, and no special knowledge of either geology or biology 
is pre-supposed. 


Elements of Botany. By J. Y. Bergen 12mo, pp. 340. 
Boston : Ginn & Co. $1.20. 

This text-book is based on the system of botanical instruc- 
tion in the Boston English High School. It endeavors to 
combine in one volume simple directions for laboratory 
work with an outline of vegetable anatomy and physiology, 
and a brief statement of the principles of botanical classifica- 
tion. 


‘The White Pine: A Study. By Gifford Pinchot and 


Henry S. Graves. 16mo, pp. 102. New York: The 
Century Company. $1. 

Mr. Gifford Pinchot is the consulting forester on the man- 
agement of the Biltmore Forest, belonging to the Vanderbilt 
estate in North Carolina. Mr. Graves, his colleague in the 
preparation of this little book, is also a practical forester, 
and is now prosecuting his studies abroad. This is said to 
be the first systematic description of the growth of a North 
American tree. The tables of volume and yield are based on 
careful observation ; they show the percentage of merchant- 
able timber in comparison with the diameter of the tree, the 
yield for a given area, the height of a forest pine at a given 
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age, and other valuable data. The book admirably fulfills 
the chief motive in its preparation, which was to make clear 
the real nature of forestry, and to awaken interest in im- 
proved methods of fcrest management. 


Prehistoric Americans. Part I, The Mound Builders ; 
Part II, The Cliff Dwellers. By the Marquis de 
Nadaillac. 32mo, pp. 241. Chicago: D. H. Mc- 
Bride & Co. 50 cents. 


This is the first volume of a series to be known as the 
“Catholic Summer and Winter School Library.” It is the 
work of an eminent archwologist, an authority on pre- 
historic America, and is written in an attractive and read- 
able style. We hope it may be taken as fairly indicative of 
the standard set for the quality of the entire series, which 
may be made a most valuable auxiliary of the present educa- 
tional movement in the Roman Catholic Church of the 


United States. 





FICTION. 


Tom Grogan: A Novel. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 
12mo. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Certain admirers of Mr. Smith’s new story are declaring 
that ‘‘Tom Grogan” is a complete demonstration of the 
wickedness and the futility of trades unionism. Tom Grogan 
was an Irish stevedore on Staten Island who was killed be- 
fore our story begins; and the business is carried on after 
his death by his wife, who comes to be universally known 
herself as Tom Grogan, because she makes contracts and 
executes them in the name of her late husband. She isa 
plucky woman of unlimited physical strength, of unqualified 
beauty, without any faults or defects of character, and in 
short a wholly admirable personage. The story is devoted 
entirely to an account of the manner in which she suffers 
infamous persecution at the hands of the trades unions, 
whose leaders endeavor to destroy her business and who 
resort to crimes of every description. In the end she 
triumphs over her adversaries. The characters in this story 
conveniently array themselves in two groups. All the peo- 
ple in one group are heroes and heroines, while all the people 
in the other group are villains. In strict justice it should 
be remarked that associated with the villains there are a few 
persons whom we may call victims. The heroes and hero- 
ines are in every instance those persons who are not con- 
nected with trades unions. The villains under all circum- 
stances are trades-union leaders or persons associated with 
them. Considered as a story, Tom Grogan is readable and 
attractive. But if taken as representative of the spirit and 
work of trades unionism, it is a very one sided and unfair 
performance. Mr. Smith as a political economist and as an 
authority on Bulgaria or Armenia is worthy of very slight 
attention. Asa story teller, he is in the first rank, and as 
master of a pleasant, descriptive style, he is beginning to 
obtain general recognition as one of our most worthy au- 
thors. From the point of view of literary workmanship, Tom 
Grogan is his best performance thus far, and a more read- 
able story has not appeared this year. 


Adam Johnstone’s Son. By F. Marion Crawford. 
12mo, pp. 289. New York: Macmillan & Co. . $1.50. 


Mr. Marion Crawford’s new novel will not rank with his 
best work, but no one can deny its eminent readableness. 
The scene is laid in Amalfi, where an English widow and her 
daughter are sojourning for health and pleasure. Subse- 
quently there arrives at the same hotel a young Englishman, 
who promptly falls in love with the daughter. It turns out 
that the mother, Mrs. Bowring, had secured a divorce from 
her first husband, Adam Johnstone, and both had subse- 
quently married again. The young Englishman, Brook 
Johnstone, proves to be the son of Mrs. Bowring’s first hus- 
band. The family situation is thus an extremely difficult 
one; but common sense prevails, and the lovers are allowed 
tolive their own lives. unmarred by the tragedy that had 
affected their parents. The book does not go deeply into 
the social problems which its plot incidentally suggests. 
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A King and a Few Dukes: A Romance. By Robert 
W. Chambers. 12mo, pp. 363. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

This is a story of adventure, pure and simple, and it holds 
the reader fascinated to the end. Its hero is a young Amer- 
ican who has imagined himself heart broken on account of 
a disappointment in love, and has retired to a secluded vale 
in Servia, where he has leased from the Servian government 
a great tract of land. A political overturn has dethroned 
the king of a neighboring small Balkan state, who is obliged 
to flee and who takes refuge with our American friend. The 
young American makes plans for restoring the king to his 
throne, but the entire scheme is frustrated by the superior 
craft of a charming princess, the sister of the king’s succes- 
sor. The princess, having captured everybody, graciously 
bestows pardon and makes a successful elopement with the 
young American. 


Pirate Gold. By F. J. Stimson. 16mo, pp. 209. Bos- 
ton : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

The thing that redeems this book is its touch of old Boston 
local color. So cultivated a man of letters as Mr. Stimson 
ought to be superior to comic-opera plots, and ought to rid 
himself of defects in style which would not be tolerated in a 
schoolboy’s essay writing. No other writer of standing in 
this country is guilty of so many slovenly and obscure sen- 
tences as Mr. F. J. Stimson. 


The Seats of the Mighty : A Romance of Old Quebec. 
By Gilbert Parker. 12mo, pp. 376. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50. ’ 

Mr. Gilbert Parker has been finding most attractive ma- 
terial for fiction of a semi-historical cast in the romantic at- 
mosphere and action of the Anglo-French struggle which ter- 
minated in the conquest of Canada by the English in the 
eighteenth century. The present novel belongs to the time 
of General Wolf's operations against Quebec, and it is illus- 
trated with some very interesting drawings, maps, and re- 
productions which make real to us the old Quebec of more 
than a hundred years ago. Mr. Parker’s rapid development 
as a romance writer has now brought him into the very fore- 
most rank. 


A Strange Sad Comedy. By Molly Elliot Seawell. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 281. New York: The Century Company. 
$1.75. 

This is a charming little story in which a typical Virginia 
girl and a typical Engli-h young lady afford an amusing con- 
trast, while a young English nobleman and a New York 
architect are likewise placed in a position of rivalry which 
serves to show their respective national traits. The New 
Yorker, after a resolute campaign, wins the Virginia girl, 
while the titled Englisb man surrenders at discretion to his 
countrywoman. Ever thing is vivacious and agreeable 
about this book except the name, than which nothing could 
be farther fetched or less appropriate. 

White Aprons: A Romance of Bacon’s Rebellion. By 
Maud Wilder Goodwin. 16mo, pp. 339. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 

We have learned to expect only good things from the pen 


of Mrs. Maud Wilder Goodwin, whose study of our colonial 
history has been so well worth while. Her latest volume is 


‘a story of the times of Bacon’s rebellion in Virginia, in the 


year 1676. It is unnecessary to say that it is a charming 


. story, and still more superfluous to add tkat its fidelity to 


the conditions prevailing in the Virginia colony at that time 

is carefully sustained. 

Dame Fortune Smiled : The Doctor’s Story. By Willis 
Barnes. 12mo, pp. 335 Boston: Arena Publishing 
Company. $1.25. 

Mr. Willis Barnes writes a readable story which does not 
attempt to hide a main purpose, but for which, probably, 
the author would not have taken the trouble to spin the tale. 
This purpose of Mr. Barnes’ is to expound that new gospel 
of wealth which teaches the personal benefits and social ad- 
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vantages flowing from large and well-pianned benevolence 
on the part of men of wealth who, instead of deferring their 
philanthropies until after their own demise, adopt the plan 
of devoting their own lives to the administration of the 
institutions for the public good which their wealth makes it 
possible for them to create. The book is designed to exert a 
most excellent influence. 


His Honor, and a Lady. By Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara 
Jeannette Duncan). 12mo, pp. 321. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Everything that Mrs. Everett Cotes (Sara Jeannette Dun- 
can) writes is full of wit and of the quality which holds the 
reader’s unflagging attention. Her latest story, like some of 
its predecessors, finds its scene in India, and its characters 
are taken chiefly from Her Majesty's civil servants in that 
region. 


The White Rocks: A Novel. Translated from the 
French of Edouard Rod. 12mo, pp. 279. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

This pathetic tale—on the highest plan of moral and relig- 
ious sentiment,—comes to us from France to put to shame 
the trashy and low-toned novels that the English writers, 
particularly the women writers, are sending to this market. 
Edouard Rod’s delicacy and insight suggest Hawthorne, 
The hero of this tale is a young Swiss pastor, of peasant 
origin but of great devotion and eloquence. The sympathy 
which exists between him and the wife of the chief man of 
the village grows, before they are aware of it, into a stronger 
attachment. , Their sense of duty, however, fully protects 
them. The pathos of the tale is very deep and strong. 


The Puppet-Booth : Twelve Plays. By Henry B. Ful- 
ler. 12mo, pp. 212. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

The publishers explain that, ‘in this book Mr. Fuller enters 

a field which has not been occupied by any American writer. 
‘The Puppet-Booth’ contains twelve highly imaginative 
plays, each confined toa single act. They are powerful and 
striking, filled with humor and with much of the weirdness 
of Muaeterlinck, and they are so interesting that the person 
who begins the book will not leave it until he has read the 
twelve plays. One is obviously a parody on Ibsen, and an- 
other a sly hit at Weyman and Anthony Hope.” 


Traveler, ‘‘Turk,’”’ and Lion 
Tartarin on the Aips. 
New York: 


Tartarin of Tarascon, 
Hunter. 16mo, pp. 245. 
16mo, pp. 365. By Alphonse Daudet. 
Macmillan & Co. Each $1. 

For light summer reading nothing could be more satisfac- 
tory than the daily editions of Daudet’s Tartarin books, 
which J. M. Dent & Co., of London, have devised, and which 
are sold in the United States by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
The illustrations are by several well-known French artists, 
and are not only very numerous, but extraordinarily clever 
and amusing, so that they add very much to the charm of 
the text. 


The Novels of Captain Marryat. Limited Edition. 
Edited by R. Brimley Johnson. ‘ Peter Simple and 
the Three Cutters ;’’ two vols.; ‘“‘ Frank Mildmay, 
or, The Naval Officer ;’’ ‘“‘ Newton Forster, or, 
The Merchant Service;’’ ‘Jacob Faithful ;” 
“The Pacha of Many Tales.’’ Octavo. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. Each volume $38. 

The revival of interest in the novels of Captain Marryat is 
a noteworthy indication of the taste of present-day readers 
of wholesome entertainment. It isa part of that sharp reac- 
tion from the vast mass of psychological, physiological, and 
“problem” novels that living writers have been inflicting 
upon a public which now rises in exasperated revolt. A com- 
plete limited edition of Marryat has been undertaken by 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., in conjunction with Messrs. J. 
M. Dent & Co., of London. Six volumes are already issued, 
and the series will include twenty-four, bound in navy blue 
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buckram and embellished with a great number of full page 
etchings prepared especially for this edition. The first two 
volumes include ‘‘ Peter Simple and the Three Cutters,” 
and the editor, Mr. R. B. Johnson, presents a critical and 
biographical introduction which adds much to the value and. 











CAPTAIN MARRYAT, 
From frontispiece of ‘* Peter Simple.” 


interest of the edition. As a writer of sea stories Marryat 

has never been equaled. Happy the lad privileged to read the 

entire series. This limited set is to be issued at the rate of 
two volumes per month. 

The Uncommercial Traveller, and A Child’s History of 
England. By Charles Dickens. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Charles Dickens. the Younger. 
12mo, pp. 698. New York: Macmillan & Co. -$1. 

This continues the Macmillan edition of Charles Dickens’ 
works, with the usual brief introduction by Charles Dickens 
the Younger. Itis printed from the edition that was care- 

fully corrected by the author in 1867 and 1868. 


Effie Hetherington. By Robert Buchanan. 12mo, pp. 
264. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50. 
A Rogue’s Daughter. By Adeline Sergeant. 12mo, pp. 


320, New York : Frederick A. StokesCompany. $1. 

Ruth Farmer: A Story. By Agnes Marchbank. 12mo, 
pp. 312. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
$1. 

That Girl From Bogota: A Novel. By Clarice Irene 
Clinghan. 12mo, pp. 262. New York: Home Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Platonic Affections. By John Smith. 16mo, pp. 249. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. $1. 

Worth While. By F. F. Montrésor. 16mo, pp. 142. 
New York : Edward Arnold. 75 cents. 

Those Good Normans. By Gyp. Translated from the 
French by Marie Jussen. 16mo, pp. 286. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Co. $1. 
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Molar’ English Traction Engines. William Fletcher. 
Economic Workshop Output. W. E. Hall. 


The Century Magazine.—New York. June. 


ent and His Painting. William A. Coffin. 
Lights and Shadow of the Alhambra. Elizabeth R. Pennell. 
ressions of South Africa.—II. James Br = Sh 
aw. 


nity 


rae 
Na 





Notes on City Government in St. Louis. Al 

Life of Napoleon Bonaparte.—XX. William M. Sloane. 

aie = and Pathos of Presidential Conventions. Joseph B. 
ishop. 


The Chautauquan.—Meadville, Pa. June. 


Civilizing the American Indian. Ruth Shaffner. 
The Air We Breathe.—IX. Sydney A. Dunham. 
Contemporary American Authors. Maurice Thom son. 
Labor Legislation? in the United States. Horace G. 
Child Stu "Shea ae 
Ee Society of the Cinctanatl. Marcus Bejamin. 
Luminaries of England. S. Parkes Cadman. 
ne Unions in China. Walter N. Fong. 
Water as Food and Drink. Thomas G. 
The Life of an Italian Officer. 


The Cosmoplitan.—Irvington. June. 


The Capital of Spain. Hobart C. Chatfield-Taylor. 
A War-Time Aurora Borealis. Ellen W. Mayo. 
War. Nelson A. Miles. 
In case of War with England—what? John Brisben Walker. 
Convicts and a yt in Australia. Thomas W. Knox. 
Suburban Homes. R. C. Sturgis. 

Engineering Magazine.—New York. June. 


The Fruits of Fraudulent Railroad Management. J. S. Tait. 
The dome of Facts About the Nicaragua Canal. Charles 


ilen. 


B. Goin: 
Relations of Electrical and Mechanical Engineering. E. E. 
ies. 
Domestic Architecture of Voiegtcn Cit 
Recent Improvements in Gold Mil ie MC 
Economics. L. Arnold 
draulic Elevator. Wm. Baxter, Jr. 
H. St. L. Coppée. 

Bot T. Day. 


yoo Brown. 
hance. 
Modern Machine Sho 
The Electric vs. the 
Bank Revetment on the Mississippi. 
Minor Minerals of the United States. 
Quackery in Engineering Education. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—New York. June. 


General Robert E. Lee. John J. Garnet. 
The Genius of Tragedy. W. DeWagstaffe. 
The Ladies of the Harem. Eugene Duerr. 


An Unfrequented Corner. Robert H. Russell. 

In the Grand Canon of the Colorado. 7 S. Tupper. 
Intelligence of Plants. J. Carter Beard 

In the Land of St. Francis. 

* Pistols and Coffee.” John P. Pocock. 


Godey’s Magazine.—New York. June. 


The Moqui Snake Dance. Lue Ellen Teters. 

The Beauty of Mary Stuart. Emily B. Stone. 

The Art of Julia Marlow-Taber. Beaumont Fletcher. 

Ronee. dl an Anglo-American Supreme Court of Peace. 
illis. 

Some Industrial Art Schools for Women. Mary A. Fanton. 

Great Singers of this Century.—VIII. Albert L. Parkes. 


Music in erica.— XIV. upert Hughes, 
Harper’s Magazine—New York. June. 
A Visit to Athens. William Croswell Doane. 


ueen Lukeria of Gorelovka. H. F. B. Lynch. 
~ —- Painter of Modern Germany. Charles Wald- 


Through Inland Waters.—II. Howard Pyle. 
The Guananiche and its Canadian Environment. E. T. D. 


Chambers 
The German Struggle for Liberty.—XXXIX. Poultney 


Bigelow. 
The Battle of the Cells. Andrew Wilson. 
Ladies’ Home Journal.—Philadelphia. June, 


Mrs. Stowe at Eighty-five. Richard Burton. 
This Country of Ours.—VI. Benjamin Harrison. 
Conducting a Great Hotel. John G.S jy awe 

Substitutes for a College Training. Charles H. Parkhurst. 
The American Girl in Sculpture. Isabel McDougall. 

When and How to Bathe. Cyrus Edson. 


Lippincott’s Magazine.—Philadelphia. June. 


Naval Warfare in 1896. Owen Hall. 

Criminal Jurisprudence. I. J. Wistar. 

The Feigning of Death by Animals. James Weir. 
Youthful Reading of Literary Men. — Dickson. 
The Changeful Skies. Charles C. Abbott 

Woman in Business. Mary E. J. Kelley. | 

The Washingtons in Official Life. Anne H. Wharton. 


McClure’s Magazine.—New York. June. 


Reminiscences of Harriet Beecher Stowe.—VII. 
Stuart Phelps. 
Grant asa Colonel. James L. Crane. 
A Century of Painting. Will H. Low. 
Portraits of Mark Twain. 
The Life of Abraham Lincoln, Ida M. Tarbell. 
Munsey’s Magazine.—New York. June. 


Our Great Summer Playground. 
Patriotic Societies of the Civil War. Marcus Benjamin. 
The Strong Men of Canada. Edgar M. Smith 


New England Magazine.—Boston. jm 


How Boston Gets its Water. Fletcher Osgood. 

Mount Auburn. Frank Foxcroft. 

Reminiscences of a Flower Painter. Ellen Robbins. 
A Month in an English Poorhouse. ‘—_ B. Thrasher. 
The Benedict Club. Julius H. War 

Historic Andover. Annie §. Downs 


Scribner’s Magazine.—New York. June. 
In the Balkans. Henry Norman. 
The Evolution of the Trotting Horse. WI. Hamilton Busby. 
Vailima Table-Talk.--II. Isobel Strong 


Elizabeth 


THE OTHER AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PERIODICALS. 


(From the latest numbers received.) 


American Amateur Photographer.—New York. April. 


An American Salon. 
One Plate, One Developer. J.C, Hegar 
Beginners’ Column.—XXVII. pe ony “ ohn Nicol. 


American Catholic Quarterly Review. Philadelphia. April. 


Rome or Naturalism.—I. Au justine F. Hewit. 
George Washington. Richard H. Clarke. 

Rimes Clericales. Hugh T. Henry. 

Balfour’s Philosophy.—II. St. George Mivart. 
Scotland’s Service to France. William J. Onahan. 

The Lesson of the Landscape. James S. Kendal. 

The rere of Lake Superior. ne 5 Elliott. 
Purcell’s Life of Manning. T. F. cornea, 4 F. Marshall, 
The Christians under Turkish Rule. B. J. Clinc 

Recently Discovered Apology of Appolonius the Martyr. 


American Historical Register.—Philadelphia, May. 


Lafayette’s Visit to the United States in 1824-25. 

es Rhode Islanders in the American Revolution. T. H. 
urra 

The Garrison of Fort Amsterdam. L. D. Scisco. 

Some Colonial Families 

The Centennial of the Cincinnati. Gen. John Cochrane. 


American Journal of — (Bi-monthly). 


Recent Legislation in Restraint of Trade. C. F. Beach. 
The German Inner Mission.—II. C. R. Henderson. 

Profit Sharing in the United States. Paul ~~ 

The Michigan System of Child Saving. C. D. Randall. 
Distribution of Sexes in the United States. W. F. Willcox. 
The Data of Sociology. Lester F. Ward. 
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Social Control.—II. Edward A. Ross. 
Christian Sociology. Shailer Mathews. 


American Magazine of Civics.—New York. May. 


National Currency and Hard Times. H. H. Trimble. 
Does Maternity Preclude Politics? Francis F. Victor. 
Finance and Its Influence upon Industrial Progress.—II. 
A Cabinet Secretary of Labor. Morrison I. Swift. 
Ethics of the Single Tax. George Bernard. 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly.—New York. May. 


Niagara asa Timepiece. J. W. Spencer. 
Development of the gy nt A inetblom. L. G. McPherson. 
oa nen of Taxation. David A. Wells. 

The Pygmy in the United States. J. Weir. 
Pending Problems for Wage Earners. A. E. Outerbridge, Jr. 
Physiology. of Color in Plants. D. T. McDougal. 
Natural Science in a Literary Education. A. H. Tolman. 
Political Rights and Duties of Women. George F. Talbot. 
Recent Work on Roentgen’s X Rays. 


The Architectural Record.—New York. (Quarterly.) June. 


The Smaller Houses of the English Suburbs.—I._ B. Fletcher. 
City Apartment Houses in Paris. Maurice Saglio. 

French Cathedrals.—V. Barr Ferree. 

Linear Perspective.—II. G. A. T. Middleton. 

Japanese Architecture. C. T. Mathews. 

Examples of Architecture in St. Louis. 


The Arena.—Boston. May. 


Professor Roentgen’s Biooorery. , James T, Bixby. 
te) 


aon = His Relation to the ar System. “ ¥ J. Heber 


ith. 
Why ‘the West Needs Free Coinage. C.S. Thomas. 
Mexico in Midwinter. Walter Clark. 
What Is America’s Relation to England. Eveleen L. Mason. 
The Telegraph Monopoly.—V. Frank Parsons. 
Representative Women on Vital Social Problems. 
Whittier, J. G.: A Barefoot Boy. B. O. Flower. 
Mysore, an East Indian State. J. N. Ghose. 
Divine Healing or Works. Eugene Hatch. 
Bank Monopoly—Specie Contraction—Bond Inflation. A. 
Roberts. 
Art Amateur.—New York. 


Drawing in the Public Schools.—II. 
Talks on Elementary Drawing. Elisabeth M. Hallowell. 
Talks on Embroidery. ilson. 


Art Interchange.— New York. May. 


Some Painters of Old Bruges. George Wharton Edwards. 
Domestic Weaving. Candace Wheeler. 

The Art of Seeing. William 8. Horton 

Influence of Rembrandt on Modern Art. Clara Ruge. 


Atalanta.—London, May. 


Flora Poetica. Dr. G. R. Wynne. 
Hampstead and Keats ; Haunte of the Poets. 
Realism Ancient and Modern. J. Brierley. 


Bachelor of Arts.—New York. May. 


The Venezuela Question. John C. Rope 

Some Aspects of American Barbarism, "Henr y G. Chapman. 
Whisky in the Public Schools. E. 8. Martin. 

Heinrich Heine. Marion M. Miller. 

Montaigne, the Satirist. Henry H. Chamberlain. 

Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, the Teacher. Daniel K. Dodge. 


Badminton Magazine.—London. May. 


Deer Hawking in India. Col. H. Ward. 
Light Infantry of the Hunting Field. J. F. Sullivan. 
Lion Shooting. Lord Delamere. 


May. 


E. Oliver. 


Hunting in France. Lord nies. 
Mixed Days in Australia. F. G. Aflalo. 
The Derb A. E. T. Watson 


Elephant eatin i in sepe!. Col. H. Wylie. 
Golf for Women. Mrs. Macxern. 


Bankers’ Magazine.—London. 
The Post-Office Savings Bank. 
The Rise in Consols. 
C. E. Tritton. With Portrait. 
Velocity of the Monetary Circulation. 


The Biblical Wortd.—Chicago. May. 
The Problem of Well Being and OpMering. —II. H. Creelman. 


Jerusalem and Thereabouts. rker. 
History of Old Testament Prophecy.—V. W. R. Harper. 


Blackwood's Magazine.—London. May. 


The South African Problem. 
An Old Oxforé Common Room. Rev. P. A. Wright-Hender- 


May. 


son. . 
Fate in the Face. Dr. Louis Robinson. 


The West of Ireland. 
Recent Celtic Experiments in English Literature. 
Lecky’s * Democracy and Liberty. 





OF REVIEWS. 


As the Seasons Change. ,‘‘ A Son of the Mars ? 
The Work of the Session’; From Top to Bottom. 


Board of Trade Journal.—London. April 15 


The Exploitation of the Mekong Valley. 

The Industries of Valparaiso. 

The Economic Condition of Abyssinia. 
Borderland.—London. (Quarterly.) April. 


The Teaching of the Bible as to the Study of Borderland. 
Lord Lytton; Stories from the Life of a Magician. With 


Portrait. 
Automatism. Miss X. 
On the Theory of the Double. With Portrait. 
Obsession. iss X. 


Dreams ; Interpreted and Explained. 
The Bond Record.—New York. May. 


aa engi of Alaska from a Commercial Standpoint. F. 

uns 

‘““The People’s Money.” 
L. Laughlin. 

pm t.. Coal. William Griffith. 

Perishable Character of Bills Discounted. W. C 


The Bookman.—New York. May. 


Mark Twain as an Historical Novelist. W. P. Trent. 
Portraiture of the American Revolutionary War.—I. 
Stendhal.—I. Frederic Taber Cooper. 

Columbia’s Coming Celebration. 

A Curious Relic of the Browning Family. 


Government vs. Bank Issues. J. 


3. Cornell. 


The Cambridge Magazine.—Cambridge, Mass, May. 
Equality ina Republic. Charles W. Eliot. 
Elmwood—The Home of Lowell. R. S. Dunca: 
Where woman Enjoys Equal Rights wah en. Mae D. 


Frazar. 
Difficulties of Work ug People. 


Canadian Magazine.—Toronto. May. 


eee =! Parliamentary Dissolutions in Canada. M. J. 
n 

A Canadian Bicycle in Darope. .—II. Constance R. Boulton. 
Queen’s University and Its Founders. J. J. Bell. 

Charles Sangster, the Canadian Poet. E. H. Dewart. 

Future of the British Empire in South Africa. David Miitis. 
The Value of All British Cables. Danvers Osborn. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine.—London. May. 


Big Men at Play. 

How I Became a Millionaire. Andrew Carnegie. 

The Homes of Lord Rosebery. F. Dolman. 

The Australians in the Cricket Field, 1896. A.C. Maclaren. 


Catholic World.—New York. May. 


The New Ruthenian Cardinal. B. J. Clinch. 

The Walled City of the North. B. J. Reilly. 

The Priest of the Eucharist. E. Lummis. 

Where the Sun Shines Bright. M. 4; 7s. 

The Ethiopian’s Unchan, Skin. J. O'Shea 

The Farm-Hand in Old wT a, New. F. OW. Pelly. 
Some Famous Rings. 

The Negroes and the Baptists. ; . Slattery. 


Chambers’ Journal.—Edinburgh. May. 


The Stellar System ; the Far Distances of Our Universe. 
Reminiscences of Tyneside. 

ponent ong 9 

Upper Class Emigration. 

A Chapter on House Flies. 


Charities Review.—Galesburg, Ill. March. 


The Mabe nape 3 ay ees of Pupil Nurses. Adelaide Nutting. 
Analysis of the Social Structure of a vores Town. 
Rural Loan Associations in Germany. H. F. Merritt. 


The Chautauquan.—Meadville, Pa. May. 


Footprints of Washington. H. H. Raga 

Flowers of Field and Forest. Byron D. “Halstead. 
The Air We Breathe.—VII. Sydney A. Dunham. 
— Condition of the American People. E. Hitchcock, 


Mr. Gladstone and the United States. John Gennings. 

A Romance of the Stars. Mary Proctor. 

The Bandits of the Venetian Republic. Paulo Fambri. 
Nutritive Value and Digestibility of Food. Thomas Grant 


Allen. 
One Good Indian. D. A. Goodsell. 
Aerial Pigeons. G. Reynaud. 
Cuba, Our Neighbor! in ‘the Sea. F. H. Osborne. 
Church at Home and Abroad.—Philadelphia. May. 


Missionary Settlement for University Women in India. 
Pfesbyterian Missions to the Jews. . B. King 














CONTENTS OF REVIEWS ANP’ MAGAZINES. 


Contemporary Review.—London. May. 
The _Bexpten Question; the European Question. Jules 
imon 


on. 
Egypt and Israel. Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
Armenia and the Powers. From Behind the Scenes, 
A Fresh View of Dean Swift. Dr. William Barry. 
Life and Art. Vernon Lee. 
A Plea for Russia. r 
a Suffrage and the Teaching of St. Paul. 

on. 

London as the Capital of the Empire. Laurence Gomme. 
The Plains of Australia. George E. Boxall. 
Wanted—aAn English Bible. H. W. Horwill. 
The Color Sense in Literature. Havelock Ellis. 
The Proposed Gigantic Model of the Earth. Alfred R. Wal- 


lace. 
The New Education Bill. Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley. 
Cornhill Magazine.—London. May. 
South Sea Company : The Financial Boom of the Last Cen- 


E. Lyttel- 


ury 
The Early Days of Eurcpean Travel. 
The Art of Nomenclature. 


Demorest's Family Magazine.--New York. May. 


Life in a Japanese Bungalow. Mae St. John Bramhall. 
Venezuela and Her Debatable Boundary. J. H. Welch. 
Cuba’s Struggle for Independence. J. W. Herbert. 
The Salvation Army. 


The Dial.—Chicago. April 16. 


The Triumph of the Novelist. 
The Red Badge of Hysteria. 
May 1. 


The Tie that Binds. 
Selection of Felicitous Book Titles. Mary R. Silsby. 


Education.—Boston. May. 


Do We Need a National University? E. P. Powell. 

The Training of College Graduates. S. T. Dutton. 

Aims = ethods in the Study of Literature. 
Butler. 

A Study of Macbeth. Sarah E. Hawley. 

Use of * Correlations*”» in Memory Training. C. Moffett. 


Dublin Review.—(Quarterly.) London. April. 


Our Diamond Jubilee. Very Rev. Dr. Casartelli. 
Catholic Antiquities of the Darenth Valley, Kent. 
Biblical Science and the Bible. Rev. J. A. Howlett. 
Alexander VI. Rey. T. B. Scannell. 

Wanderings of Early Irish Saints on the Continent. 
One of Canon Gore’s Dissertations. Dr. W. Gildea. 
The Place of the Holy Trinity in the Divina Commedia. 
The Life of Cardinal Manning. Rev. W. H. Kent. 


Nathaniel 


Economic Review.—(Quarterly.) London. April. 
An Historical Dissertation on Gardening. Russell M. Gar- 


nier. 
The Rights of the Church. Rev. H. Rashdall. 
Relief by Means of Employment. T. Mackay. 
The Co-operative Banking Movement. Henry W. Wolff. 
Agricultural Depression. W. Dockar Drysdale. 
Illicit Commissions.  —_ 
What Is Christian Socialism? Rev. J. Carter. 


Edinburgh Review.—(Quarterly.) London. Ap il. 


The Rights and Duties of Great Britain in South Africa. 
English Letter Writing in the Nineteenth Century. 

The Art of Movement. 

Public Works in Ireland. 

Emma, Lady Hamilton. 

Horseless Carriages. ; 

The Early History of English Law. 

Westminster and St. James. 

John Stuart Blackie. 

Democracy and Liberty. 


Educational Review.—New York. May. 


Mogizes in College Admission Requirements. C. W. Eliot, 

. Tetlow. 

Modern Languages as an Alternative. C. H. Grandgent, M. 
Morgan, J. Sachs. 

Botany as an Alternative. J. Y. Bergen, Jr., C. B. Daven- 

ort. 

e Admission Requirements. A. K. Lowell, N.S. Shaler. 

niversity of Michigan.—II. B. A. Hinsdale. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—London. May. 


Sir Philip Currie and the British Embassy at Constantinople. 

The Sparrow in the Zoo. Phil Robinson. 

™, eceiving Room of the London Hospital. Frances H. 
Ow. 


Pp 
Colle 
The 
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Fortnightly Review.—London. May. 


Tories or Opportunists ? 
The Scheme for the Spread of Christianity in England. W. 
W. Hunter. 
South Africa : 
1. Rhodesian Affairs. H. L. W. Lawson. 
2. The a Commissionership of South Africa. Rev. W. 
Greswell. 
The Theory of the Ludicrous. W S. Lilly. 
The Integration of the Empire. 
he ‘‘New Marienbad Elegy,” and the Poet on the Wolds 
The Election Petitions of 1895-6. Hugh Chisholm. 
Tsar and Emperor. Karl Blind. 
The Women of George Meredith. Garnet Smith. 


The Egyptian Question; to Akasheh and After. Major 
A. Griffiths. 
Marsupials of Australia; Life from the Lost Atlantis. St. 


George Mivart. 
National Education : 
1. Disraeli on National Education. Rev. J. W. Hoste. 
2. Some Reasons for the School Board Rate. Major-Gen. 


Sim. 
3. Secondary Education and the London Board. C. L. A. 
Skinner. 
The Forum.—New York. May. 


The Political Situation. E. L. Godkin. 
A Salutary Mandate to the National Conventions. 


mon. 
Our Duty to Cuba. H. C. Lodge. 
The Question of Cuban Belligerency. 
Need of Better Homes for Wage Earners. 


ried. 
The Cultivation of Vacant City Lots. M. A. Mikkelsen. 
Modern Norwegian Literature.—I. Bjirnstjerne Bjirnson. 
The Unaided Solution of the Southern Race Problem. A. S. 
Van de Graaf. 
Pestalozzi and Herbart. Wilhelm Rein. 
Recent Excavations in Greece. J. Gennadius. 
Is the Power of Christianity Waning ?—No! H. K. Carroll. 


Free Review.—London. May. 


Friedrich Nietzsche. Ernest Newman. 

Dean Farrar’s ** Book of Daniel ; * an Orthodox Surrender. 

The Winter of Our Discontent. A. Stephens. 

Our Police System; Who Shill Watch the Watchmen? EF. 
Carpenter. 5 

Anarchist Communism, etc. ; a Leaf from Utopia. Wm. M. 


W. Salo 


J B. Moore. 
Clare de Graffen- 


ith. 
About that Economic Schism Pepin. F. H. Perry Coste. 
A New Sciotheistic Theory. J. P. Gilmour. 

Free Love Criticisms. Frederick Rockell. 


Gentleman's Magazine.—London. May. 


The Newfoundland Regiments. J. F. Morris Fawcett. 
Smollett’s ‘‘ Roderick Random;” an Eighteenth Century 


Saga. 
Padre Guilio Cesare Scotti ; Bishop in Partibus. J. W. Sherer. 
A Lightning Tour. Percy Fitzgerald. 
On the Writing of History. Arthur J. Gossip. 
Marie Bashkirtseff. H. Schtitz Wilson. 
Ballooning ; the Empire in the Air. A. MaclIvor. 


Godey’s Magazine.—New York. May. 


Seeking Both Ends of the Globe. R. R. Wilson. 
The Fair Women of Austria. M. peeerer. 
Great Singers of this Century.—VII. Ibert L. Parkes. 
Three Ladies of the Camellias. Beaumont Fletcher. 
Masterpieces of German Sculpture. V. Robard. 

ueen Margherita at Monza, Mary S. Pepper. 

usic in America.—XIII. Rupert Hughes. 


The Green Bag.—Boston. May. 


Nicholas Hill. Matthew Hale. 

The Surratt Cause Célébre. A. Oakey Hall. 

The Supreme Court of Mexico. Walter Clark. 

Legal Ethics. W. E. Glanville. 

A Reform in Criminal Procedure. Champion Bissell. 


Gunton’s Magazine.—New York. May. 


England’s Return to Protection. George Gunton. 

Credit Associations in Germany. 

A Proposed ‘‘ Clearing House Currency.” 

Farm Prices Not Made Abroad. J. R. Dodge. 
Specialization of Function in Women. Harriot S. Blatch. 
Political Revolution of the South. Jerome Dowd. 
Non-Partisanship a Municipal Necessity. D. H. Bolles. 


The Home Magazine. Binghamton, N. Y. May. 


The Soldier’s Home at Washington.—I. Thomas Calver. 
Revival of the Olympian Games. 

Bismarck and the German Empire. Guy C. Lee. 

Some Hillside Railroads. Alan Merriman. 

Shall We Adopt the Metric System’ J. Southworth. 
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The Homiletic Review.—New York. May. 
The Biblical Account of the Deluge. J. W. Dawson. 
A Newer Chapter in the ‘Warfare of Science.” 


Thomas. 

The Triumph of Christianity. John H. Barrows. 

Inductive Method in the Study a ris Person. 

The Silent Centuries in Egypt. F,. McCurdy. 
Irrigation ee May. 


Pump Irrigation on the Plains. H. V. Hinckley. 
The Art of Irrigation.—XII. Van Dyke. 
Corn and Its Cultivation. H. R. Hi lton. 


Jewish Quarterly Review.—London. April. 
Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology. Continued. S. Schech- 


J. B. 


er. 
The aa Grotto, an Ancient Quarry in Jerusalem. C. 
er. 
Dr. Wiener on the Dietary Laws. C. G. Montefiore. 
Todays Bedaresi, a Fourteenth Century Hebrew Poet and 
ilosopher. 

Inedited Chapte rs of Jehudah Hadassi’s ** Eshkol Hakkofer.” 

Johann Reuchlin, the Father of the Study of Hebrew among 
Christians. 

A Collation of Armenian Texts of the Testaments of Judah ; 
Dan ; Joseph ; Benjamin. 


Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies. 
Philadelphia. March. 


Standing of Engineering among the Protestors. So S. Keerl. 
Experiences in an Engineer's Practice. W. ‘K 

Production of Diphtheria Antitoxin. T. Sm 

The Sewerage System of Indianapolis. C. C. - 


Journal of the Military Service Institution—New York. 
(Bi-monthly.) May. 


The Army in Time of Peace. Major George S. Wilson. 
The School at Fort ew a ohn C. Gresham. 


The Sioux Campaign of 
Light Artillery Horses. ‘Lieut, W. E. Birkhimer. 
Capt. W. A. Glassford. 


Militar ——— 
Target Practice in Armies of Europe. Capt. C. 8. Roberts. 
Some Great Commanders of History. Capt. Edward Field. 


Formation of Foreign Infantries. ieut. F. R. Coudert, Jr. 
The British Army, Lieut. C. A. Rhodes. 

Curved Fire and pie Ex — Lieut. G. W. Van Deusen. 
The Horse’s Foot. Smith 


Metallic Tubes by Bou et Process. 


Journal of the United States Artillery.—(Bi-monthly.) 
March-April. 

Tests of Pneumatic Torpedo Gun at Shoeburyness, England. 
Sea Coast Defenses and Organizations of Sea Coast Artillery. 
Proposed = of Harbor Defense. T. L. Sturtevant. 
The Struggle Between Armor and Artillery. 
Sea Coast Artillery Instruction. 
The Bicycle for Military Purposes. 


Juridical Review.—(Quarterly.) London. 


Indemnity against Breach of Trust. W.C. Sm 

Roman Law in the Middle Ages. Guia 6 S. Taylor- 
Cameron. 

Dealings with Life Policies. John Burns. 

Personal Liberty in Scots Law. Continued. J. Harvey. 

The Law of Presbyterianism, A. Taylor Innes. 

Land Legislation in an Indian Province. Lieut.-Col. J. W. 
MacDougall. 

The Law of Bastardy. James Kidd. 

The New Marriage Law in Hungary. F. P. Walton. 


Kindergarten Magazine.—Chicago. May. 


How Horace Mann Influenced My Life. Henry Sabin. 

Horace Mann at Antioch College. Thomas Charles. 

Testimony of Grade Teachers. Y 

Should His story Be Taught in the Kindergarten? Anna I. 
Davis. 

Our Kindergarten Domestic Life. 


Knowledge.—London. May. 


The *‘ Walking ’ Goby. i O. Forbes. 

English Coins. G. F. Hill 

Some Curious Facts in Plant Distribution. Continued. 

Our Fur Producers. Continued. R. Lydekker 

Variable Stars. Dr. A. Brester. ; 

Waves. Continued. Vaughan Cornish. 

Bab; oo and Elam Four Thousand Years Ago. 
nches. 


ane 


F. Minerva Joslin. 


T. G. 


Leisure Hour.—London. May. 
The British Museum. Continued. Sir E. Maunde Thompson. 
The om nan Woman. Down in the World. Elsa D’Esterre- 
Frederick George Jackson and Franz Josef Land. E. Whym- 
per. 





OF REVIEWS. 


Lend A Hand.—Boston. May. 


Publicity of Crime. E. E. Hale. 
Crime Increased by Lax Enforcement of Law. G. Hunting- 


ton. 
The Dischar, ed Convict in unope. a wg Parrows. 
The Insane Colony at Gheel Sm 

The Ethical Basis of Charity. ideale “Johnson. 


London Quarterly Review.—London. April. 


The Revised Version of the Apocrypha. 

Westminster and Its Abbey. 

The Balkan Peninsula. 

The Table Talk of Shirley. 

peer Endowed and Unendowed. 
The Memoirs of Lady Eastlake. 

The Future Life. 

Cardinal Manning. 


Longman’s Magazine.—London. May. 


The Sick Nurse. Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson. 
Ralph Allen ; the Man of Bath. Archibald Ballantyne 


Lucifer, Rep sone 15. 


Continued. G. R.S. 

Berkeley and the Occult Pitiggo copy. “'E. Scott. 

Man and His Bodies. Continue rs aes. 

The Education of the Sexes. Miss 8. E. G: ii 

The System of Chaitanya. Rajendra — ukhopfdhaya. 
Devachan. Continued. C. W. Leadbeate 


Macmillan’s Scones May. 


Newfoundland. 
The Old Packet Service. 
Mary Stuart at St. Germains. 
bis Centenary of Ossian 
 Raatog he ma * “The “West Indies and the Spanish Main.” 
Thomas ughes. 


Orpheus. 


Menorah Monthly.—New York. May. 


Baron Moritz de Hirsch. M. Ellinger. 

Abyssiana and the Soudan. 

Recording Unuttered Thoughts. Henry A. Mott. 
The Royal Family of Christ Mrs. F. G. de Fontaine. 


Methodist Review.—New York. “ monthly.) May-June. 


The New Psychology. John bey 
John Keats—His Character and forks. James B. Kenyon. 
After Capitalism, hed gy - ‘teaiaeal Bishop. 
ng Henry A. R 
~ — Episcopal Church in the South. D. Steven- 


The. ——_ etical and the Practical. George A. Coe 
Personal Element in Social Reform. William MacDonald. 
Comparative Religion. J. F. Chaffee. 
Methods and Principles. D. G. Downey. 
History of the Third Restrictive Rule. 
Phases of Faith. G. M. Hammell. 


The Metaphysical Magazine.—New York. May. 
The Three Kinds of Karma.—I. Charles Johnston. 
The Correlation of S + jr! Forces.—II. Franz Hartman. 
Salvation. Henry 


Adonis, Phoenix and * “Being. ” C.H. A. Bjerregaard. 
— Inspiration or Acquisition? Mme. F. Higgins-Glen- 


Margarette D. Ward. 


T. H. Pearne. 


rne. 
The Symbolism of Twelve. 


The Kivigtoks of Greenland. Andrew T. Sibbald. 

The Midland Monthly.—Des Moines, May. 
On Lake Como. Mrs. W. F. Peck. 
Some Attractions of the Upper Mississippi. W. W. Gist. 


Jefferson Davis and Black Hawk. Charles Aldrich. 

A Glance at Recent Western Literature. Mary J. Reid. 

Civil Service Reform and Consular Service. J. Brigham. 
Mind.—(Quarterly.) London. April. 


The Copcention of Immortality in _Seineees s ‘* Ethics.” 
Plato’s Earlier Theory of Ideas. die. 

Sense, Meaning and Interpretation. Continued. V. Welby. 
Character and the —o A. F. Shand. 

Self-Knowled e. J.I 

The — ‘theory # a "he Simple Reaction. E. B. Titch. 


The Philosophy of Common Sense. W. W. Carlile. 
Missionary Herald.—Boston. May. 


Protestant Missionary Work in Japan for 1895. 
Why a Mission in Mexico? J. D. Eaton. : 


Missionary Review of the World.—New York. May. 
nia Werkd Kingdoms and the Kingdom of God. A. T. Pier- 


Missions i in Siam and Laos. _F. F. Ellinwood. 
The First Missionary Expedition and Its Century Fruit. 
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Pieslonaey Work in Malaysia. S. L. Baldwin. 
Christ’s Teaching about Money and the Rule of Giving. 
Unevangelized Central Asia. Arthur Neve. 

Monthly Illustrator and Home and Country.—New York. 

May. 

From Cuxhaven to Constantinople. 
Scandinavian Customs and Character. Hjalmar H. Boyesen. 
Modern Schools of Painting.—III. Edgar M. Ward. 
McDonald Clarke, ‘* The Mad Poet.” W. 5S. Hillyer. 
A Rambler’s May Day. Harry E. Miller. > 
Recollections of Gen. William T. Sherman.—II. H. C. King. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—New York. May. 


The World Awheel. 
Types of Fair Women. Bis : 
Prominent American Families.—The Lees. Virginia Cousins. 


Music.—Chicago. May. 


How Silk Worm Gut Violin Strings Are Made. 
The Union of Poetry and Music. . M. Derthick. 
Music and French Poetry. F. E. Sawyer. 


National Review.—Lordon. May. 


Paagee sma Egypt. (In Fronch.) With Map. Francois De- 

oncle. 

Can England Be Invaded? Lieut-Col. Sir George Clarke. 

The Peak of Cameroons; the Throne of Thunder. Miss 
Mary Kingsley. . ; 

The Manitoba School Question. Sir Charles Hibbert Tupper. 

Thomas Hardy asa Decadent. A. J. Butler. 

™ See Note in British Statesmanship. George R. 

arkin. 

Lord Salisbury, a Unionist Leader. H. D. Traill. 

Kaffir Finance. R. Lawson. 

A Recent Visit to Japan. A. G. Boscawen. 

The Education Bill. J. R. Diggle. 


New Review.—London. May. 


Chemicals : Made in Germany. 

The  nmcomenie a O. Winter. 

Ben Jonson. T. E. Brown. | ’ 

The Case of Kitson vs. Playfair : The Privilege of the Patient. 
The Demon Lamp. Harry Marillier. 

The Agricultural Muddle. P. Anderson Graham. 

The South African Question; Mr. Chamberlain’s Inheri- 


tance. 
Cecil Rhodes and the Cape Parliament. 
Nineteenth Century.—London. May. 


W. E. H. Lecky on Democracy. John Morley. 
Why South Africa Cannot Wait. Edward Dicey. 
The Truth of the Dongola Adventure. W.S. Blunt. 
If eee Sent Her M. P.’s to Washington? William 
*Brien. 
The Irish Land Question To-day. Lord Monteagle. 
The New Education Bill : 
1. A Radical Commentary. T. J. Macnamara. 
2. The Nonconformist Case. Rev. J. Guinness Rogers. 
A Medical View of Cycling for Ladies. Dr. W. H. Fenton. 
European Coalitions against England. T. E. Kebbel. 
A .? 1 for the Protection of Innocent Prisoners. G. Pitt- 
ewis. 
Co-operation in Agriculture. Lord Egerton of Tatton. 
Hungary at the Close of Her First Millenium. Dr. E. Reich. 
The Reunion of Christendom. Viscount Halifax. 


C. W. Allers. 


North American Review.—New York. May. 


The Engineer in Naval Warfare. A. Symposium. 

Mars and Its Inhabitants. Camille Flam marion. 

Men Who Might Have Been Presidents. J a M. Rogers. 
The Old Testament Nota Millstone. George C. Wortman. 
Western Feeling toward the East. William V. Allen. 

The United States and Great Britain. M. W. Hazeltine. 
Wild Traits in Tame Animals.—V. Louis Robinson. 
Microscopical Study of Living Matter. Charles S. Minot. 
Future Life and Condition of Man Therein.—V. W. E. Glad- 


stone. 
Constitutional Suffrage for Women. W.S. Harwood. 
Great Britain’s Service to Civilization. A. S. Crowninshield. 
Methodism and the General Conference. F. C. Iglehart. 
The Agricultural Problem. M. B. Morton. 


Outing.—_New York. May. 


Canoeing on the St. John. W.C. Gaynor. 

Camp Cookery. A. D. Gillette. 

Black Bass Fishing in Fox River. F. J. Wells. 

Lenz’s World Tour Awheel. Abadeh to Ispahan. 

Tiger Hunting in India. J. H. Porter. 

Yachting in San Francisco Bay.—II._ Arthur Inkersley. 
The National Guard of Nebraska. W. R. Hamilton. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. May. 


The Sources of the San Joaquin. 
Liliuokalani: A Study in Superstition. Z. F. Nichols. 
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The Santa Barbara Channel Islands. L. G. Yates. 
The Southern California Teachers’ Association. 
Hard Times: Causes and Remedies. Irving M. Scott. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—London. May. 


Gloddaeth. Constance Sutcliffe. 
The Blue Stockings of the Eighteenth Century. Sheila E. 


raine. 
Six Weeks in the Bahamas. Wilfrid Bendall. 
Barthélemy St. Hilaire and the Rhine Frontier. Karl Blind. 
The Bells, Bells, Bells. Defterdar Effendi. 
Personal Reminiscences of Gen. Gordon. Demetrius Boulger. 


Philosophical Review.—Boston. May. 


Lotze’s Monism. F.C. S. Schiller. 

The Category of Substance. Walter Smith. 

Some Aspects of Hegel’s Philosophy. Hiralal Haldar. 

—— of the Introspective Method in Ethics. F.C. 
arp. 


The Photo-American.—New York. April. 


Nature’s Method of Correcting Astigmatism. L. Johnson. 
‘* Flat Field ** Lenses and Their Advantages. J. A. Hodges. 
Spots and Pinholes. E. Dunmore. 

Elementary Retouching. 


Photo-Beacon.—Chicago. April. 


Supplementary Lenses. 

Carbon Printing. G. C. Gennert. 

Nature’s Method of Correcting Astigmatism. 
Artistic Lighting. James Inglis. 
Improvement of Negatives. Dr. Janeway. 


Photographic Times.—New York. May. 


Solar and Lunar Eclipses and Phases of the Moon. 
Acetylene Gas. Romyn Hitchcock. 

Naturalistic tga a) cap P. H. Emerson. 

The Phantoscope. _ C. F. Jenkins. 

Shutter Errors. J. D. Elliott. 


Poet-Lore.—Boston. May. 


Robert Browning as a Letter Writer. W.G. Kingsland. 
The Literature of Dreams. Lewis W. Smith. 
Sordello: The Hero as Poet. C. C. Everett. 


Quarterly Review.—London. April. 


Prof. Romane’s Books: Through Scientific Doubt to Faith. 
The Poetry of the DeVeres. 

Richelieu and Father Joseph. 

Children Yesterday and To-day. 

The Loyalty of Canada. 

Birds of Devon and Cornwall. 

Medieval Universities. 

The Septuagint Version of the Old Testament. 
The Photography of the Invisible. 

The Queen’s Prime Ministers. 

Our Relations with Germany. 


Review of the Churches.—London. (Quarterly.) April. 


Is a Commission on Foreign Missions Desirable? Symposium. 
The True Doctrine of the Eucharist. Bishop Perowne. 
Inner Life of Ancient Egypt as Revealed in Archwology. 
Prof. Sayce. 
Review of Reviews.—New York. May. 


Great Occasions of 1896. 


ia Paris Correspondent of the London Times. W.T. 
tead. 
Thomas Hughes and ‘‘ Tom Brown.”’ Charles D. Lanier. 


Vacation Camps and Boys’ Republics. Albert Shaw. 
The Rosary, Magazine.—New York. May. 


The Howling Dervishes. J. M. Perier. 

Catholic Women’s Association. 

The Monroe Doctrine—A Sword with Two Edges. W. G. Dix. 

Sanitarian.—New York. May. 

Climate and Sanitary Resources of San Antonio, Texas. R. 
Menger. 

Cincinnati’s Water Supply. 

Filtration of City Water Supplies. E. F. Smith. 

Sexual Purity. 8S. D. McConnell. 


Scottish Review.—Paisley. (Quarterly.) April. 


The Orkney Isles. Col. T. Pilkington White. 
The Princes of the House of Condé. W. O’Connor Morris. 
Spain and the Jacobites; the Story of 1719. Benjamin Tay- 


lor. 
The New Olympic Games; Pulvis Olympicus. John Patter- 
son. 


The Runic Crosses of Northumbria. J. M. Stone. 

Mr. Purcell and Cardinal eg 

The Gledstanes of Olden Time. Florence M. Gladstone. 

Fe and Coincidence in Literature. J. Cuthbert Had- 
en. 
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Strand Magazine.—London. April 15. 
Monte Carlo; the Great Gambling Palace. Sir George New- 
nes 


The ueen’s Foreign Messenger Service. J. H. Schooling. 
The Romance of the Museums, Continued. W. G. Fitz- 


gerald. 
Through a Telescope ; the Scenery of the Moon. Sir Robert 
Her Majesty's Judges. 


The Stenographer.—Philadelphia May. 


Dennis F. Murphy. David Wolfe Brown. 

Literal Reporting.—II. W.H. Griggsby. 
Shorthand and Newspapers. Eugene McCarthy. 
Law Reporting. H. W. Thorne. 


Students’ Journal.—New York. May. 


Great Is the Banana. 
Chronometer rating. d 
Rip Van Winkle. (In Shorthand.) 


Sunday at Home —London. May. 


Tarsus of To-day. J. Foster Fraser. 
Sunrise in Japan; After the War. Katharine Tristram. © 


England One Hundred and Sixty Years Ago. J. P. Hobson. 
Sunday in Liverpool. 
The Handwriting of George Herbert. A. B. Grosart. 


The Treasury.—New York. May. 


Principles Embodied in Monuments. 

Vacant Lot Farming. 

The War as an Element in the National Character. 
The Congregationalists. 


The United Service.—Philadelphia. May. 


The Defense of Our Maritime Frontiers. W.T. Denniston. 
A Forward Step toward Bimetallism. John A. Grier. 
A Contemporary of Saladin. 


B. Hart. 


THE GERMAN 


Chorgesang.—Leipzig. April 1. 


Karl Cohen. With Portrait. A. Hirtz. 
Eugen d’Albert’s Piano Works. Dr. K. Benndorf. 
saa for Male Choir: ‘‘Im Grause thaut’s,” by E. Meyer- 


elmund. 
April 15. 
Song for Male Choir: ‘‘ Waldeinsamkeit,”’ or ‘‘O Forest 
Depths,”’ by F. T. Cursch-Bitihren. 
Four Part Songs: ‘Der Mai,” by E. Schultz, and ‘ Singe, 
Singe,”’ by O. Neubner. 


Daheim.—Leipzig. 


April 4. 
Easter Days in Jerusalem. B. Rogge. 

April 11. 
Jerusalem. Continued. 

April 18. 


C. Schwarzkopf. 
April 25. 


Bohemian Musicians. E. Niemann. : 
Biblical Criticism an Aid to Truth. Prof. L. Witte. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Regensburg. Heft 9. 
A Glance at the Future. : im! 
Origin and Work of the Society for Christian Art. 
ing. 
Fire and Sword in the Soudan. 
The ** Index of Prohibited Books.” 
Heft. 10 


The Small Religions of Paris. Continzed. Dr. J. M. Hihler. 
Quinine. Dr. A. Schmid. 

The Uses of Chemistry. A. Weber. 

The Circle as Symbol. Dr. Dreibach. 
Abyssinia. 


The Song of Birds. 


F. Fest- 


H. Kerner. 
P. Schneider. 


Deutsche Revue.—Stuttgart. April. 


The Fall of Talieyrand ; From the Unpublished Memoirs of 
Barras. 

Hermann von Helmholtz. Dr. S.S. Epstein. __ 

Interview with General Weyler on Cuba. G. Diercks. 

The Value of Bismarck Autographs, etc. H. von Poschinger. 

The Latest Results in Astronomy from Spectrum Analysis. 

Sayings and Opinions of Alexandre Dumas fils. M.S. van de 


elde. 
The War Journal of Count Fred. Frankenberg. Continued. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


The Battalion of Engineers, U.S. A. Henry Warner. 

The Battle of Sadowa. S. B. Arnold. 

The Great War with Russia. William H. Russell 
United Service Magazine.—London. May. 


The Dongola Campaign. Major-General Maurice. 

Our Art of War as ‘‘ Made in Germany.” T, Miller Maguire. 

A Legacy of the Purchase System. Lieut.-Col. G. L. Morley. 

Imperial Defense Once More. Major Breton. 

Mr. Spencer on Militarism. Lieut.-Col. E. M. Lloyd. 

The American Land Forces. M. Rees Davies. 

eo of the Indian Mutiny Campaign. Maj.-Gen. J. 
. Oliver. 

The Prospects of Australia Federating. J. W. Niesigh. 

An Ideal Infantry Inspection ; a Suggestion. Maj. J. A. S. 


Thomson. 
The Battle of Adowa. 
Wilson's Photographic Magazine.—New York. May. 


The Roentgen Rays. Henry Morton. 

How to Study Process Chromatics. C. Ashleigh Snow. 
Photographic Shutters. H. W. Hales. 

Cloud-Forms that Have Been. John Nicol. 

A Plea for High Art in Photography. H. Randall. 


Westminster Review.—London. May. 


The Triumph of Sunday Opening. 8. Dewey. . 

The Present Situation of Sunday Cees. Symposium. 

The Resurrection of Liberalism. . Hammond-Robinson. 

Sir John Seeley. Maurice Todhunter. 

ae 4 Hindu Civilization under British Rule. J. F. 

ewitt. 

The Victorian Age of Literature and Its Critics. D. F. Han- 
nigan. 

The Note Books of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. C. Waterer. 

Superannuation for Elementary Teachers. F. H. Wiltshire. 

The Making of Woman. L. Vansittart de Fabeck. 

Agricultural Depression Unmasked. T. M. Hopkins. 

The Evolution of Language. M. L. Johnson, 

Facts about Queensland. R. Newton. 


MAGAZINES. 


New Discoveries Concerning the Madness of Leopardi, Tasso 
and Byron. 

Japanese Proverbs. R. von Bibra. 

Luminous Animals of the Ocean ; the Smallest Electricians. 

Deutsche Rundschau.—Berlin. April 

Bettina’s Last Visit to Goethe. H. Grimm. 

The German Woman Movement. Continued. G. Cohn. 

The German Historical Institute at Rome. M. Lenz. 

Berlin Literary Life Half a Century Ago. T. Fontane. 

Barras. 

Berlin Theatres. K. Frenzel. 


Gesellschaft.—Leipzig. April. 
Pierre Louys. With Portrait 
Education and Nationality in Germany. R. Bartolomiis. 
The Discontented Classes. M. May. 
The Development of the Idea of a God. P. Lener. 
American Theatres. J. Gaulke. 
Konservative Monatsschrift.—Leipzig. April. 
Armenia. Gen. von Z. 
Autobiographical. H. von Struve. 
Moscow. F. W. Gross. 
Public Care of Orphans. C. Beyer. 
Neue Zeit.—Stuttgart. 

No. 27. 
Two Hitherto Unpublished Essays by Kar] Marx. 

No. 28. 
Austrian Electoral Reform. K. Leuthner. 
Karl Marx. Concluded. 

Nord und Siid.—Breslau. Anril. 

Rudolph Lothar. With Portrait. H. Gliicksmzan. 


‘Gabriele d’Annunzio. Marie Herzfeld. 


The Last Words of Great Men. A. C. Kalischer. 


A Visit to Troy. S. Bruck. 
Sphinx.—Brunswick. April. 


Solidarity and Ideas. H. S. Olcott. 
A Double Personality j Cagliostro and Madame Blavatsky. 


Uber Land und Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 10. 
From the Sources of the Havel to the Elbe. A. Trinius. 
The Locust Plague in German East Africa. Dr. K. Russ. 


City Transit. . Jeus. 
Mt. Rosengarten. Emil Terschak. 
Schloss Duino on the Adriatic. K. Winter. 








CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


= 
Vom Fels zum Meer.—Stuttgart. 
Heft 16. 


The Garden Studio of Ferdinand Keller. Illustrated. F. W. 
von Babo. 


THE FRENCH 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—Paris. April. 


In Bohemia. L. Lege 
Unknown Siberia. , ry Michel Delines. 
Diet. Dr. Manuel Levin. 
Nouvelle Revue.—Paris. 
April 1. 
A Naval Car’ eer. Prince of Monaco. 
Tolstoy’s ‘‘ War and Peace ”’ from a Military Point of View. 
Contemporary Fame. Count de Mouy. 
Labor Strikes in America. E. Levassew 
A Letter on Foreign Politics. Madame J uliette Adam. 
April 15. 


Tolstoy’s ** War and Peace ” from a Military Point of View. 
Recollections of the War. T. H. Funck Brentano. 
The English Soudan Expedition. L. S. Desplaces. 
a al and the Reasons for My Journey Thither. Madame 
uliette Adam. 
Quinzaine.—Paris. 
April 1. 
Catholics and Romans. Concluded. Abbé Duchesne. 
The Income Tax and M. Doumer’s Proposal A. Honnorat. 
Martial Delpit at the National Assembly. Continued. 
From Digne to Nice. Continued. J. Cauviére. 
April 15. 
Journal of a Citizen of Paris during the Revolution. 
mond Biré. 
The English Church and Reunion. M. oe 
Abyssinia and the Italian Government. P. Thirion. 
Revue Bleue.—Paris. 
April 4. 
Art Roé. 


Ed- 


Bonaparte in Italy. 


The Portuguese in Abyssinia. Baron A. d’Avril. 

The Chair of Slav Literature in the College of France. 
April 11. 

Memoirs of Barras. bal Duruy. 

Life in the Travsaal. Paul de Nay. 

April 18. 

The Reform of the French B.A. Degree. E. Boutmy. 

Life in the Transvaal. Continued. Paul de Nay. 
April 25. 

Léon Say. Paul Laffitte. 

east 5 of the French B. A. Degree. Concluded. E. 

outm 


Bonaparte i in Egypt. Art Roé. 
Revue des Deux Mondes.—Paris, 
April 1. 


A Fragment of Barras’ Memoirs. 
Rome and the Renaissances, 1509-1512. J. Klaczko. 
An Unpublished Correspondence of Prosper Mérimée, 


Geomorphogeny. Ch. Vélain. 
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Helene Odilon. Illustrated. O. Teuber. 


Food. Dr. K. Virchow. 
Heft 17. 
Kronach, etc. K. A. Baur and ag or 
A Blind Deaf Mute. Illustrated. O. 8. Wolf. 
MAGAZINES. 
The Organization of Universal Suffrage. C. Benoist. 
The Coming Peril ; Europe and Her Rivals. P. de Constant. 
Prince Henri of Orleans’ Last Voyage. G. Valbert. 
April 15. 


Duchess of Burgundy and the Savoy Alliance under Louis 


XIV. 
The Reign of Wealth and the World of Great Finance. A. 
Leroy-Beaulieu. 
An Unpublished Correspondence of i yvouw Mérimée. 
The Foreign Legion. Count de V. Mareuil. 
The Administration of the French Post and Telegraph. M. 
Blerzy. 
Revue de Paris.—Paris. 
April 1. 
Madagascar and the Protectorate System. G. Hanataoux. 
The Italian Crisis. G. Giacometti. 
A Seventeenth Century Pilgrim to Palestine. A. LeBraz. 
The Town Museums of Paris. H. Lemonnier. 
April 15. 
Letters Written in 1848. E. Renan. 
The Saint Cyr Entrance Exams. E. Lavisse. 
Modern Tuscany. Brada. 
Servia. A. Malet. 


Revue des Revues.—Paris. 
April 1. 
Unpublished Letters of Guy de Maupassant and Marie Bash- 


irtseff. 
Criminalsin Art. Prof. Enrico Ferri. 


April 15. 
Criminalsin Art. Continued. a E. Ferri. 
The Miracles at Cevennes, Dr. P. 
Revue eel shia 
April 4. 
The Navigation of the Mediterranean. Paul Dislére. 
The Association Frangaise in 1895-96. T’ DeBort. 
April 11. 
The Decimal System of Classification. C. Fiche. 
The Colonization of Madagascar. F. Delisle. 
April 18. 
Ludwig Teichmann. _, Lejars. 


April %. 


Hizvieee. and Physiology. Ph. Tiss 
e Decimal Partition of Time. Gaatens Moch. 


Revue Socialiste.—Paris. April. 


Conciliation. Léon Walras. 

The Co-operative Movement in France. Louis Paoli. 
Anti-Collectivist Arguments. _H. Brissac. 
Alexandre Desrousseaux. E. Museux. 


OTHER EUROPEAN MAGAZINES. 


Nuova Antologia.—Rome, April 1. 


Encyclopedic Art. P. Molmenti. 

Socialism in England. G. Boglietti. 

Death Duties in oo and in France. G. Ricca Salerno. 
The Legend of Coriolanus. E. Cocchia. 


Rassegna Nazionale.—Florence. 
April 1. 
G. Sones. 


Ruggero Bonghi. ; 
ecent Literary Tendencies. G. 


Natur aed in Fiction and 


i 
Cesare Cantu. T. Trola. 
Lourdes. Stoppani. 

April 16. 
A Life of St. Francis of Assissi. G. Grabinsti. 
The Industries of the Veronese Province. P. Rossi. 
The Feudal Systems and Its Defects. G. Cassani. 
Charity. R. Mazzei. 
Ancient and Modern Magic. <A. von Schwarz. 





Espafia Moderna.—Madrid. April. 
Goneerging the Jesuits. Juan Valera. 
he “ Novelas Ejemplares”’ of Cervantes. Marquis de Casa 


Torre. 
Beware of ape ! Antonio Valbuena. 
The Poetry of Spanish Songs. F. Wolf. 


Revista Brazileira.—Rio de Janeiro. 
No. 29. 
The New Law on the Seventh Commandment. A. Orlando. 
Joao de Deus. J.J. da Silva Ramos 
Herbert Spencer and His bi mae ‘A. Adjuto. 


Guipare LeBon and the vais of Peoples. Clovis Bevi- 


The ede of Lagoa Santa. Alberto Lifgren. 
Revista Contemporanea.— Madrid, 
March 30. 
The Album of Palma de Mallorca. Zaravel. 
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Spanish Science. José Rodriguez Mourelo. 
Public Opinion and Political Parties. A. Ponsy Umbert. 


April 15. 
Reform of Spanish Spelling. J. Jimeno Agius. 


Historical Study of the Town of Avila. G. M. Vergara y 


rtin. 
De Gids.—Amsterdam. April. 
South Africa “ Up to Date.”” Dr. F. V. Engelenbur, 


A Laboratory for Experimental Psychology. Prof G. Hey- 


mans. 
Ada Negri and Her Writings. W.G. van Nouhuys. 








OF REVIEWS. 


Vragen des Tijds.—Haarlem. April. 
The State and Cueaile, 
Concerning Thomistic Philosophy. J. A. Levy. 
Dagny.—Stockholm. No, 3. 


Woman's Work and Woman’s Happiness. Anna Sandstrém. 
Women and Politics One Hundr ears Ago. Lydia Wahl- 


strém. 
Christine Dahl. 
Samtiden.—Bergen. April. 
The State of Things in Italy. Guglielmo Ferrero. 
The Fight Against Infectious Diseases. Dr. G. Armauer 


Hansen. 
A Social-Capitalistic Society Arrangement. J. Flodstrém. 
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Abyssinia : 
e Battle of Adowa, USM. 
Abyssiania and the Soudan, Men. 
— Military, Capt. W. A. Glassford, JMSI. 
rica : 
The South African Problem, Black. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Inheritance, NewR. 
Why South Africa Cannot Wait, E. Dicey, NC. 
Rig ts and Duties of Great Britain in South Africa, ER, 
pr. 


The High Commissionership of South Africa, FR. 

Rhodesian Affairs, H. L. W. Lawson, FR. 

Cecil Rhodes and the Cape Parliament, NewR. 

Kaffir Finance, W. R. Lawson, NatR. 

The Peak of Cameroons, Mary pe NatR. 

The Ethiopian’s Unchanged Skin, J. J. O’Shea, CW. 

Future of the British Empire in South Africa, CanM. 

Impressions of South Africa, James Bryce, CM. 
Agriculture : 7 : 

Agricultural Depression Unmasked, T. M. ge WR. 

The Agricultural Muddle, P. A. Graham, NewR. 


Animals, Wild Traits in Tame—V. L., Robinson, NAR. 
Antitoxine, Diphtheria, Production of, T. Smith, JAES, Mar. 
Appolonius the Martyr, Apology of, ACQ, Apr. 
Architecture, Restraints Upon the Practice of, EngM. 
Arctic Exploration, Seeking Both Ends of the Globe, G. 
Arizona: Where the Sun Shines Bright, M. J. Riordan, CW. 
Armenia and the Powers, CR. p 
Artists’ Models, Some Types of, Katharine Pyle, Cos. 
Astronomy : 

The Scenery of the Moon, Robert Ball, Str., Apr. 

The Stellar System, Agnes Giberne, CJ. 

Variable Stars, A. Brester, K. 

A Romance of the Stars, Mary Proctor, Chaut. 
Athletics : See Olympic Games. 
Australia : ‘ 

i aon of Australia Federating, J. W. Niesigh, 


The Plains of Australia, G. E. Boxall, CR. 

Facts About Queensland, R. Newton, WR. 

Australian Marsupials, St. George Mivart, FR 

Convicts and Bushrangers in Australia, Cos. 

Convicts and Bushrangers in Australia, T. W. Knox, Cos. 
Babylonia and Elam Four Thousand Years Ago, K. 
Bahamas, W. Bendall, PMM. 

Balfour’s Philosophy—ILI., St. a Mivart. i Apr. 
Bandits of the Venetian Republic, Paulo Fambri, Chaut. 
Barbarism, American, Some Aspects of, H. G. Chapman, BA. 
Bells, D. Effendi, PMM. 

Bible, The : : : 

Wanted—An English Bible, H. W. Horwill, CR. 

Egypt and Israel, W. M. Flinders Petrie, CR. 

Dean Farrar’s “ Book of Daniel,” FreeR. 

The Septuagint Version of the Old Testament, QR, Apr. 

The Old Testament Not a Millstone, G. C. Workman, NAR. 
Bicycling : 

Lenz’s World Tour Awheel : Abadeh to Ispahan, O. 

A Canadian Bicycle in Europe—II., Constance Boulton, 


CanM. 
The World Awheel, MM. : 
A Medical View of Cycling for Ladies, NC. ; 
Bimetallism, A Forward Step Toward, John A. Grier, US. 


irds : 
Birds of Devon and Cornwall, QR, Apr. 


The Sparrow in the Zoo, P. Robinson, EI. 
= Ways in the Bird World, Olive Thorne Miller, 


Black Hawk, Jefferson Davis and, C. Aldrich, MidM. 
Blackie, Prof. John Stuart, ER, ane 

Bluemeadow, Memories of—IV., Charlotte Lyon, NEM. 
Biuestockings of the Eighteenth Century,S E. Braine, PMM. 
Book Titles, Selection of Felicitious, Mary R. Silsby, D, 


May 1. 

Boys’ Republics, Vacation Camps and, Albert Shaw, RR. 
Browning, Robert, as a Letter Writer, W. G. Kingsland. 
Browning Family, A Curious Relic of the, Bkman. 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth, E. J. James, AAPS. 
Buildings, The Dangers of High, Ernest Flagg, Cos. 
California : Sources of the-San Joaquin, O. 
Canada, The Loyalty of, QR, Apr. 
Carnegie, Andrew, Millionaire, Autobiograpy of, CFM. 
Carriages, Horseless, ER a 
Casco Bay, Holman D. Wal ron, NEM. 
Catholic Church : 

The New Ruthenian Cardinal, B. J. Clinch, CW. ~ 

The Priest of the Eucharist, E. Lummis, CW. 

Rome or Naturalism ?—I., A. F. Hewitt, ACQ, Apr. 
Charity, Ethical Basis of, W. Johnson. 
Chemicals Made in Germany, NewR. 
Children Yesterday and To-day, QR, Apr. 
Chilterns, R. Pardepp. TB. 
Christ, The Royal Family of, Men. 
Chrstianity : Is the Power of Christianity Waning ? No! F. 
er in England, Scheme for the Spread of, in 1681, 


Christians Under Turkish Rule, B. J. Clinch, ACQ, Apr. 
Church of the Future: The Reunion of Christendom, NC. 
Caieeet. The Centennial of the, Gen. John Cochrane, 
eg. 

ee. NewR. 
Coal, Anthracite, William Griffith, BRec. 
Coins, English, G. F. Hill, K. 
Coke Industry, Vast Importance of the, John Fulton, EngM. 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, and His Notebooks, WR. 
Colonies, British : 

The Imperial Note in British Statesmanship, NatR. 

The Integration of an Empire, FR. 

Prospects of Australia Federating, USM. 
Color in Plants, Physiology of, D. T. McDougal, PS. 
Commanders, Some Great, of History, Capt. Edward Field, 


Consulate, The Comedies of a, B. H. Ridgley, Scrib. 


Crime: 
A Bill for the Protection of Innocent Prisoners, NC. 
Publicity of Crime, E. E. Hale. LAH. 
a in Criminal Procedure, C. Bissell, GBag. 
uba : 
Recognition of Cuban Belligerency, A. 8. Hershey, AAPS. 
Cuba’s Struggle for men Oy ary J. W. Herbert, Dem. 
Cuba, Our Neighbor in the Sea, F. H. Osborne, Chaut. 
Cuba Non-Combatants, F. A. Ober, FrL. 
Our Duty to Cuba, H. C. Lodge, F. 
The Question of Cuban Belligerency, J. B. Moore, F. 
Davis, Jefferson, and Black Hawk, C. Aldrich, MidM. 
<< ‘an Correspondent of London Times, W. T. Stead, 


Deluge, Biblical Account of the, J. W. Dawson, HomR. 
Dervishes, The sat cogs oe . M. Perier, R. 

Diphtheria Antitoxine, Production of, T. Smith, JAES, Mar 
Discontent, A. Stevens, FreeR. 

Dorsetshire : Thomas Hardy’s Country, TB. 

Dreams, The Literature of, C. C. Everett. 

Duels in America, The Last, W. C. Elam, Lipp. 

Economics, Teaching of, J. Laurench Laughlin, AM. 
Education : See also contents of Ed; EGRNY: 

















INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 


The New Education Bill, NatR ; NC; CR 
Secondary Education and the London Board, FR. 
Disraeli on National Education, FR. 
ane for Elementary Teachers, WR. 


a ee and Egypt, Francois Delonel, NatR. 
Egy opt an ond the Soudan and Dongola Campaign, NC; FR; 


The AB ‘Explorations, J. de Morgan, Harp 

The Silent Centuries in Egypt, J. F. McCurdy, HomR. 
Electric Lighting Engines, evelopmpnt of, Eng 
Electric Power from Montmorency Falls, Cc. om " Chesney, 


CasM 
Emi pee : Upper Class Emigration, CJ. 


withe Br 
lish Crisis, Harp. 
Tho Eng and America in 1863, Har 7? 
England One Hundred and Sixty ears Ago, SunH. 
European Coalitions Against England, T. . Kebbel, NC. 
Farm Hand in Old England and New, F. Ww. Pelly, Ow. 
Farm Prices Not Made Abroad, J. R. Dodge, GMag. 
Financial : 
Why the West Needs Free Coinage, C. S. Thomas, A. 
Finance and Its Influence Upon Industrial Progress—II., 


AMC. 
Fire Boats, H. deB. Parsons, ya 
Flora Poetica, G. R. Wynne, A 
Flowers of Field and Forest, Byron D. Halstead, Chaut. 
aiaa; * tae Value and igestibility of, T. @. 
au 
Foreign Mapeemeet § Service of a Yee Str., Apr. 
Franz Josef Land, E Bip 
Tutere _ and Man’s ition Therein, W. E. Gladstone, 
Gambling : Monte Carlo, George Newnes, Str., Apr. 
Game and Fish, Preservation of Our, Gaston Fay, PAM. 
Genius: Inspiration or Acquisition ? Met 
ae Proposed Gigantic Model of the Earth, CR. 
erman 
The leion Struggle for Liberty—XXXVI., Harp. 
England's Relation with German 
Gethsemane, In the Abbey of, ‘A. He 
Gloddaeth, Constance Sutcliffe, PM 
Gold Placers in South America. Washing of, CasM. 
Gold, Present Value and Purchasing Power of, H. M. Chance, 


Allen, 


Hendricks 1 Lipp. 


ng 
Gordon, Gen., Personal Reminiscences of, D. Boulger, PMM. 
Great Men at Play, FM. 
Greece, Recent Excavations in, J. Gennadius, F. 
Greeniand, The Kivigtoks of, Andrew T. Sibbald, MetM. 
Guatemala, Vagabond Wanderings i in, T. R. Dawley, Fr. 
Hampstead and Keats, E. Oliver, Ata. 
Hard Times: Causes and Remedies, Irving M. Scott, OM. 
Hardy, Thomas, A. J. Butler, NatR. 
Hawthorne, Some Memories of—IV., Rose H. Lathrop, AM. 
Hegel’s Philosophy, Some As pects Se of, H. Haldar, PRev. 
Heine, Heinrich, Marion M. Miller, B. ‘ 
Hirsch, Baron Moritz de, M. Ellioge 1 ae. 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, The Teacher, D. K. Dod 
Horses : a Evolution of the Trotting Horse—I., 
Seri 

Hospital, Receiving Room of the London, EI. 
Hughes, ‘Thomas, ac. 
Hughes, Thomas, and ‘* Tom Brown,” Charles D. Lanier, RR. 
Humor, The Penalty of, Brander Matthews, Harp. 
Hungary at the Close of Her First Millenium, NC. 
India : 

Mysore, an East Indian State, J. N. Ghos 

Hindu Civilization Under British Rule, J. a Hewit, WR. 
Indians : 
The Sioux Campaign of 1890-91, J boca 
ms The Chippewas of Lake Superior, R . R. Elliott, ACQ, Apr. 


eland : 
If Ireland Sent Her M. P.’s to Washington? W. O’Brien, 


Be Busby, 


NC. 
The Irish Land Question Zope: Lord Monteagle, NC. 
Public Works in freland, ER, Apr 
The West of Ireland, Black. 
The Phoenix Park Tragedy, Tighe Hopkins, o, 
Trish — Islanders in the Revolution, T. 
eg. 
Irrigation : See contents of IA. 
Fe dh Queen Margherita at Monza, Mary S. Pepper, G. 
apan 
A Recent Visit to Japan, A. G. Boscawan, NatR. 
Sunrise in anen. After the War, SunH. 
A Trip to Kyte. Lafcadio Hearn, AM. 
Jerusalem and Thereabouts, A. K. Parker, BW. 
Jews: E t and — W. M. Flinders Petrie, CR. 
Jonson, Ben, T. E. Brown, NewR. 
Karma, The Three Kinds of—I., Charles Johnston, MetM. 
Keata, oe. and Hampstead, E. Oliver, Ata. 
Labor: A Cabinet Secretary of Labor, Morrison I. Swift, 


AMC. 
Lafayette’s Visit to the Daied States in 1824-25, AHReg. 
Lamps, H. Marrillier, NewR. 
Language, Evolution of, M. L. Johnson, WR. 


. H. Murray, 
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Lantannge, The Lesson of the, James S. Kendal, ACQ, Apr. 


The Early History of English aw ER, Apr. 

Her Majesty’s Jurges, Str. 

The Supreme Court of Menton "Walter Clark, GBag. 
Legal Ethics, W. E. Glanville, ae 

Formulation of Normal Laws, S Patten. AAPS. 


Lecky’s ‘* Democrac racy an and ere * John Morley, NC; Black. 
Lee, Robert Edwar 
Lees, The: amin ne Ry , in Families, MM. 


Legislation, Political and Municipal, in 1895, E. D. Durand, 
Letter Writing i in England in the Nineteenth Century, ER, 


Apr. 

Lewis, Past and Present, G. Foulie, Scots, Apr. 
Liberalism, The Resurrection of, WR. 
Liliuokalani: A Study in Superstition, C. F. Nichols, OM. 
Lincoln, Abraham, The Life of, Ida M. Tarbell, McCl. 
Literature : 

The Victorian Age of Literature, D. F. Hannigan, WR. 

Recent Celtic Experiments in English Laesevare, Black. 

The Color Sense in Literature, H. Ellis, CR. 

A Glance at Recent Western Literature, MidM. 

Aims and Methods in the Study of Literature, Ed. 

Modern Norwegian Literature-~I., Bjjrnstjerne Bjirnson, 


Loan’ Associations, Rural, in Germany, H. F. Merritt, CRev. 
ondon : 
London as the Capital of the Ei Ar Ke Gomme, CR. 
Westminster and St. sames, Pa 
Ludicrous, Tteory of, W. S. L 
wa i Purcell’s Life of, oy" ic A. F. Marshall, 
Maritime ; The Defense of Our, W. T. Denniston, 


Marriage: Free Love Criticisms, F. Rockell, FreeR. 

Mars and Its Inhabitants, Camille Flammarion, NAR. 

Mary Stuart at St. Germains, Mac. 

Memory Training, Use of ** Correlations” in, C. Moffett, Ed. 
Meredith, George: The Women of George Meredith, FR. 
Methodism and the Genoral Conference, F. C. Iglehart. NAR. 
Methodist Conference and ey ay New England, NEM. 
Mexico in Midwinter, Walter Clark, 

Mexico, The Supreme Court of. Walter Aig GBa 
Microscopical Study of Living Matter, C. S. Minot, WAR. 
Mineral roducts of the United States Niinor, D 7. Day. 
Missions : See contents of MisR ; Misi 

Mississippi, Some Attractions’ of the Upper Mississippi, 


Mid 
Monetary Problem, Development of the, L. C. McPherson, 


Monism, Lotze’s, F. C. 8. Schiller, PRev. 
Monroe Doctrine—A Sword With Two Edges, a G. Dix, R. 
Montaigne, the Satirist, H. H. Chamberlain, BA. 
Mont Blanc in a Blizzard, — G. P. Serviss, McCl. 
Movement, Art of, ER, 
Murphy, Dennis F., Stenographer, David Wolfe Brown, Sten. 
Museums: 

The British Museum, LH. 

Romance of Museums, W. G. Fitzgerald, Str, Apr. 
Music in America—XIII., R. Hughes, G. 
Mysore, an East Indian State, J. N. Ghose, A. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Life of—XIX., William M. Sloane, CM. 
Natural History : 

As the Seasons Change, Black. 

Marsupials of Australia, St. George Mivart, FR. 
Natural Science in a Literary Education, A. H. Tolman, PS. 
Naval Engineers, Their Rank and Title, W. L. Cathcart, 


CasM. 

Naval Warfare, The Engineer in, NAR. 
Navies : Can England Be Invaded ? NatR. 
Negroes and the SBaptiats. The, J. R. Slattery, CW. 
Nervous Diseases, Are They Increasing ? P. C. Knapp, CM. 
New England Life Two Centuries Ago, W. B. Weeden, NEM. 
Newfoundland, Mac 
Niagara as a Time iece, J. W. Spencer, PS. 
Nietzsche, Friedrich, a 
Nomenclature, Art of a Os 
Novelist, The Trium —_ of ee.) = April 16. 
Nursing : The Sick une i 
Olympian Games, The, W. S. “Bunsemer, NEM. 
Ossian, Centenary of, Mac 
Painting, Modern Schone. of-—III., E. M. Ward, MI. 
Palestine: Tarsus of To-da ay JF. Frazer, Sun. 
Pandean Pastimes, Fanny D. Bergen, AM. 
Parliament, The British : 

The Work of the Session, Black. 

Tories or Opportunists, FR. 

The Queen's Prime Ministers, QR. 
Parliamenta ry Dissolution in Canada, M. J. Griffin, CanM. 
Pestalozzi and Herbart, Wilhelm Rein, F. 
Photography : See contents of AP; PA; PB; PT; WPM. 
Physical Geo graphy : Waves, K. 
Physical Trataine ng at the Universities, W. G. Anderson, Cos. 
Pigeons, A Aerial, Reynaud, Chaut. 
Plant Distribution, Some Curious Facts i in, K. 
Police, The English : Our Police System, FR. 
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Pope, The Election of a, W. R. Thayer, CM. 
Profit-Sharing in the United States. Paul Monroe, AJS. 
Prophecy, Old Testament, History of—V., . Har i 
Pygmies: The Pygmy J in the United States, J. Weir, 
Gacbes : The Walled City of the North, B. J. Reilly, Cw. 

ace Problem, Unaided Solution of the ‘Southern 
Railways: Running a Train at Night, J. G G. Speed, LHJ. 
Realism, Ancent and Modern, J. rierly, Ata. 
Ric chelieu, QR, 
Richmond : The — aa City of the South, C. T. Logan, FrL. 
Rings, Some Famous, . Onahan, CW. 
Romanes, Prof. G. J., and his Works, QR, Apr. 
Roentgen Rays: 

Photographing the Unseen, CM. 

Recent Work on Roentgen's X Rays, PS. 

The Roentgen Rays, Henry Morton, WPM. 

Professor Roentgen’s Discovery, James T. Bixby, A. 

Use of the Roentgen Rays in Surgery, W .W. Keen, McCl. 
Rosebery, Lord : Lord Rosebery’s Homes, CFM. 
Rossetti, D. G., Letters of, G. B. Hill, AM. 
Russia : 

A Plea for Russia, CR. 

Yzars of Russia, Karl Blind, FR. 

The Crore of a Czar, Mary G. Thornton, CM. 

Bed and Board in Russia, Isabel F. Hapgood, Lipp 
Sadowa, The Battle of, S. B. Arnold, US. 
St. Hilaire, Barthélemy, Kar! Blind, PMM 
Saladin, A Contemporar HD, US. 
Salisbury, Marquis of, H. D. Traill, NatR. 
Salvation, Henry Wood, M 


Sports: See consents of O. 
Stephenson, & . L.: Vailima Table Talk, Isabel Stong, Scrib. 
Substance, The Cate; ory of, Walter Smith, PRev. 
Sunday O eaing , WwW 
= Sime Surratt Cause Célébre, A. Oakey Hall, 
git BO W. Barry, CR. 
Taxation : 

Ethics of the Single Tax, George Bernard. 

Principles of Taxation, David Wells, PS. 
Telegraph Cables, Value of All British, D. Osborn, CanM. 
Telegraph Monopoly, The—V., Frank Parsons, A A. 
ne arly Days of Euro ean. C. 

bes, Metallic, by the Boulet Process, JMSI 

Tukey Christians Under Turkish Rule, B. iS. Clinch, ACQ, 


Twolte. The e Symboliam of, of. Pepanretta D. Ward, MetM. 
Twain, Mark, J. H. Twichell, Harp. 
Twain, Mark, as an Historical proneties, W. P. Trent, Bkman. 
Tyneside, Reminiscences of, 
Universities : 
a Universities, QR, Apr. 
An Old: Oxford Common Room, Black. 
United tee This Country of Ours=V., Benjamin Harri- 
son, li 
Venetian Republic,Bandits of the, Paulo Fambri, Chaut. 
Venezuela : 
The Venezuela uestion, J. C. Rope 
Venezuela and Her Debatable popes, Be hy H. Welch, Dem. 
Vere Family and Their rere QR. 
Violin String, Silkworm Gut, M 





Salvation Army, The, Tg 
Sciotheistic Theory, J. P. bmg’ ah FreeR. 


Scandinavian Contingent, The, 
Scandinavian Customs and Character, H. H. Bo 


C. Babcock 


Scotland’s Service to France, W. J. Onahan, A 
Seeley, Sir John, WR. 
Sewerage System of Indianapolis, The, C. C. Brown, JAES. Wemen: 
Sexes, Distribution of, in the United States, AJS. 


Sherman, 


WT. Recollections of—IL., 


Shipping : The Old Packet Service, Mac. 
Shoeburyness, CJ. 


Sociology, 


South, 


South Sea compe -y ts 
Spain: Seville th air, H.C 


The Data of, L. F. Ward, AJS. 
‘olitical Revolution of the, Jerome Dowd, GMag. 


C. Chatfield-Ta ayice, Cos. 
Hartman, MetM. 


Spiritual Forces, The Correlation of—II., 


H. C. King, MI. 


we sane 


Virginia, At Home in, Woodrow , Wileom. Harp. 
Washington, George, R. H. a 


Western = a te 


Whittier, J.G.: A Bateroot Boy, B 


and the Teaching of St. Paul, CR. 
omen, WR. 
Types of Fair Women, MM. 


Woman Suffrage 
The Making of 


Washington, Foot og of, H 
sada ale NEM 


H Ras Chaat. 
. O. Flower, A. 


Catholic Women's Association, R. 
Specialization of Function in Women. GMag 


Constitutional Suffrage for 





Yachting in San Francisco Bay—II., A 


Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 


Political Rights and Duties of, G. F. Talbot, Ss. 
Women Bachelcrs in London, Mary G. G. Hum umphreys, 8 fer 


arwood 


een, Y ‘ 
fy Rt.. = 4, 1S, 


AP. American Amateur Photog- | EdRL. Educational Review. (Lon- | MM. Munsey’s Magazine. 
rapher. on). -Mus. usic. 
AHReg. American Historical Register. EdRNY. Educational Review. on NatR. National Review. 
AHR. American Historical Review. York). NEM. New England Magazine. 
AMC. American Magazine of Civics. RngM Engineering Magazin NewR. New Review. 
AAPS. Annalsof the Am. Academy of | EI. English Illustrated Wasasine: NW. New World. 
Political Science. FR. Fortnightly Review. NC. Nineteenth Century. 
AJS. American Journal of Sociol- | F. Forum. NAR North eae Review. 
ogy. FreeR. Free Review. OD. Our Day 
A. Arena. Frl. Frank Leslie’s Monthly oO. Oetine. 
AA. Art Amateur. GM. FJentleman’s Magazine. OM. Overland Monthly. 
Al. Art Interchange. G. Godey’s. PMM. Pall Mall Magazine. 
Ata Atalanta. GBag. Green ay . PRev Philosophical Review. 
AM Atlantic Monthly. GMag. Gunton’s Magazine. PA. hoto-American. 
BA. Bachelor of Arts. Harp. Harper’s Magazine. PB. Photo-Beacon. 
BankL. Bankers’ Magazine. (London). | HomR. Homiletic Review. PT. Se n Times. 
BankNY. Bankers’ Hagacine. (New JE. Internat’l Journal of Ethics. PL. Poet-Lore 
York.) : Irrigation Age. PS. Popular Science Monthly. 
BW. Biblical World. JAES. Journal of the Ass'n of En- | PRR. Presbyterian and Reformed 
BSac. Bibliotheca Sacra. gineering Societies. Review. 
Black. Blackwood's Magazine. JMSI. Journal of the Military Serv- PO: Presbyterian Quarterly. 
BRec. Bond Record. ice Institution. QJEcon. Saree Journal of Econom- 
Bkman. Bookman. (New York). JPEcon. Journal of Political Economy. 
ost. Bostonian. K. Knowledge. R. Quarterly Review. 
CanM Canadian Magazine. LHJ. Ladies’ Home Journal. R. eview of Reviews. 
CFM. = Cassell's Family Magazine. LAH. Lenda Hand. R. Rosary. 
CasM Cassier’s Magazine. LH. Leisure Hour. San. Sanitarian. 
Ow. Catholic World. Lipp. Lippincott’ s Magazine. SRev. School Review. 
OM. Century Magazine. =. Longman’s Magazine. Scots. Scots Magazine. 
Cw. Chambers’s Journal. LuthQ. Lutheran Quarterly. Scrib. Scribner's Magazine. 
CRev Charities Review. McCl. McClure’s Magazine. Sten. Stenographer. 
Chaut Chautauquan. Mac. Macmillan’s _ Str. Stran agazine. 
OR. ( nt ata Review. Men Menorah Month SJ. Students’ Journal. 
Cc. Cornhil MetM. Metaphysical Magazine. SunH Sunday at Home. 
Cosmop. Cosmopolis. R. Methodist Review. SunM Sunday Magazine. 
Jos. Cosmopolitan. MidM. Midland Monthly. TB. Temple Bar 
nm. Demorest’s Family Magazine. MisH. Missionary Herald. US. United Service. 
Dial. MisR. Missionary Review of World. USM. United Service Magazine. 
DR. Dublin Review. Mon. _— WR. Westminster Review. 
ER. Edinburgh Review. M. Mon WPM. Wilson’s Photographic Maga. 
Ed. Education. | MI. Monthiy Tilustrator. zine. 


{It has been found necessary to restrict this Index to periodicals published in the English language. All the articles in the 











leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines.] 

















The World of ‘Thrift 
-and Money Matters. 








Revival of Canal Building.—a bill was 
mtroduced in the lower House to incorporate the 
Maritime.Canal Company of America. This com- 
pany proposes to construct a canul of 20 feet navi- 
gable depth aud sufficiently wide for the largest 
vessels from the head of tidewater navigation in the 
fiudson River to Lake Champlain, from Lake 

- Champlain to Lake &t. Francis, from the head of 
Lake St. Francis to the Long Sault Rapids on the 
St. Lawrence, and from Lewiston, on the Niagara 
River, toa point above Niagara Falls. The Inde- 
pendent uses the organization of this company as a 
text for the discussion of the probability of a revival 
in canal building, and says: ‘‘It may be that our 
next great advance in engineering will come from a 
more comprehensive study of the problems of water 
transportation, and especially of the problems of 
water supply and its future use. We are every- 
where letting great power go to waste; and not only 
so, but the preservation of water in the water areas 
and its distribution, not only in irrigation, but in 
the supply of rivers and canals, may become a ques- 
tion of the greatest importance commercially and 
from the engineering point of view.’’ 


The Carrying Trade on the Lakes.— 
From the report of the U. 8S. Commissioner of Navi- 
gation, it appears that the number of vessels of all 
kinds on the Great Lakes was over 3,300, with a ton- 
nage of nearly oneanda quarter million gross tons. 
Steam vessels made up half the number, sail vessels 
one-third, and canal boats and barges the remainder. 
Steam vessels made up two thirds of the tonnage, 
however, and sail vessels a quarter. Of the tonnage 
owned in the several customs districts on the lakes, 
it is interesting to note that Cleveland heads the 
list, followed in order by Buffalo, Port Huron, De- 
troit, Milwankxee, Chicago, Marquette, Sandusky, 
Grand Haven, Erie, Champlain, Oswegatchie, To- 
ledo, Niagara, Oswego, Vermont, Duluth, Cape 
Vincent, Genesee and Dunkirk. 


The Coal of Alaska.—Mr. Freeman H. 
Curtis. an expert mining engineer now postmaster 
at Seward, Cal., has been interested for some years 
in developing coal mines at Coal Bay, Alaska. In 


an interview in reference to Alaska’s mineral wealth, 
in a recent issue of the San Francisco Cail, Mr. 
Curtis says: ‘‘ Both gold and coal have been known 
to be there for some time, but it is only within the 
past two or three years that any partticular atten- 
tion has been paid to developing those interests. 
The coal prospects give great promise, because of 
both the quality and quantity of the veins. The 
supply is virtually inexhaustible. It is of the Scotch 
splint and English cannel variety, being suitable for 
all domestic purposes and also for all kinds of sta- 
tionary engines, including marine.”’ 

The Bicycle Industry.—The rapid growth 
of the popularity of the bicycle and the large indus 
try which its manufacture has developed are almost 
phenomenal. In 1891 it is estimated that about 
10,000 were in use in what is now Greater New 
York, and of which number about 50 were used by 
women. Today the number of riders in Greater 
New York is estimated at 200,000, of which one-third 
are women, while there are at least 200 bicycle 
dealers and about 200 more handle wheels as a side 
line. The approximate value of the wheels ridden 
in Greater New York is quoted at least $12,000,000. 
When these figures are multiplied by the country 
at large, for the popularity of the bicycle is not 
confined to any city or state, some idea of the 
dimensions of this industry may be realized. 


WE. All you have guessed about life in- 
surance may be wrong. If you wish 
PAY to know the truth, send for «“‘ How 
POST-= and Why,” issued by the Penn Mv- 
TUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 Chestnut Street, 

AGE Philadelphia. Agents wanted. 


IoWA FARM MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not detault. Conservative investors are in- 
vited to examine, Interest and principal net to lender. 
Twenty four years’ business and no loss. The highest refer- 
ences. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago. 
First National Bank Building, Iowa Falls, Ia. 
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Growth of the British Merchant Navy. 
—Although our foreign trade has increased threefold 
since 1861, the tonnage of our merchant marine 
has declined from 2,500,000 tons in that year to 982, - 
000 tons in 1890. In comparison with these well- 
known figures the following facts in reference to the 
tonnage of Great Britain, taken from the Glasgow 
Herald, are interesting: 

‘* Half a century ago the whole British tonnage did 
not come to one fourth of what it is now, while even 
in 1870 it was little more than half. <A fact of equal 
importance is that in these olden times the great 
majority of our merchant vessels were propelled, not 
by steam, but by sails. Now steamers preponderate, 
and thus add immensely to the carrying power of 
our mercantile marine. As to the comparison with 
the trading fleets of other nations, it may be suffi- 
cient to state generally that the British tonnage is 

larger than that of the whole of the rest of the 

world put together. The exact figures are : Total 
tonnage of the world, 24,569,946; total British ton- 
nage, 12,969,951.” 


Cheap Gas for New England.—A bill 
known as the Whitney Gas bill, incorporating a 
company bearing the name of the Massachusetts 
Pipe Line Company, has been favorably reported in 
the lower House of the Massachusetts Legislature. 
The bill authorizes the establishment of plants and 
putting down pipes in any city of the State to fur- 
nish fuel gas and_ illuminating gas. The company 
is to have $5,000,000 capital stock, and the intention 
is to put up a very large plant in Boston first, to be 
followed by similar plants in other cities. The 
Boston plant will not only furnish gas, but will also 
make coke and chemical products, for the works are 
to be practically a by-product coke plant, and will 
use Nova Scotia coal from the mines controlled by 
the company. By utilizing everything that can be 
obtained from the coal it is claimed that the com- 
pany can furnish gas very cheaply, and it hopes to 
substitute fuel gas for coal in Boston, and later in 
other large cities, both for domestic and manufac- 
turing purposes. The bill now pending fixes maxi- 
mum rates of 35 cents per 1,000 feet for fuel gas and 
50 cents for illuminating gas. 


A Wholesome Example.—a decision has _ 


been rendered in the case of Porter vs. Sigafos, 
involving the Good Hope mine, near Perris, River- 
side County, California, that should have a whole- 
some influence in checking the misrepresentation of 
values so common in speculative enterprises of this 
character. The property mentioned is a gold mine, 
with considerable development, purchased several 
years ago from the defendant. Subsequent work 


showed that its value had been largely overesti- 
mated. A suit was brought on the grounds that 
the vendor concealed the true condition of the mine 
and was guilty of various fraudulent practices, re- 
sulting in a yudgment for the plaintiff of $875,000. 


THE WORLD OF THRIFT. 


$20,000 


$70,000 Life, $70,000 Accident, 


EXAMPLE. 
Age 35. Annual Premium, 8291.00. 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY’S 
_ INCREASING 


WHOLE LIFE POLICY. 


Good at the beginning and good at the end. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 








All Policies issued at age 35 for $10,000, 
will on their 20th Anniversary be 


guaranteed a paid-up value of - - $8,740 
Cash Surrender Valueof- - - - 3,975 
On the 3oth Ainiversery a 5 paid-up 

value of . 1,711 
Cash Surrender Valueof- - - - 6,592 
On the 4oth aanrnernnty a einen’ 

value of - I} 143 
Cash Surrender Value P- - +: - -8,Q30 
On the 45th ceineaciion és a y ee 

value of - IS, FOF 
Cash Surrender Value Of- - + + 12,452 
On the 50th nny a +e 

value of - - ' 20,000 
Cash Surrender Valueof- - - - £7,000 


No premiums required after age 85, and the values stated are ab- 
solute. 
Premiums adjusted to ten, twenty, thirty, or forty payments as 


The policy is non- 5 ag = + ae incontestable after the fifth anni- 
versary, except for fraud. p and surrender vaiues en nny to 


bn and every year after thet thin for which the premium 


licy will be accepted by the company as a collateral after 
the f fit reer fo for 75 per cent of the reserve, either as a temporary or 
permanen 


on the Noth a anniversary Ge licy can pe made self- r vi 
Pa reatter 904.00'tm caste 


The 


anda guaran’ 
end, than an. any rite po! ey ever issued for the same premium. 

ot neil the 20th br net gx the reach case of death by £zxternal 
Violent. and A ns, the full sum of 0. be paid. 
Between the on and Both ‘anniversaries, es, $24. tween the 80th 
and 40th $25,382 soveeen ¥ the 40th and 45th $26, 763. The Acci- 
dent insurance B... at age 80, and the premium is reduced $20.00 
per annum, 


JAMES G. BA vee 
President, — 











HE WORL 


Let the life of cach orotect the others 


Growth of 
Prudential | 
Protection 


Income, 10 years ago, ~ ~ ~ $1,500,000 


Income, last year, $12,500,000 | 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE ‘CO. 
OF AMERICA 


John F. Dryden, Home Office, 
President. Newark, N. J. 


Insurcs Man, Woman and Child 
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New England Loan and Trust Company 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. ~— i" 


Capital and Profits, = $950,000. 





D. O. ESHBAUGH, Pres. W. W. WITMER, Vice-Pres. W. F. BARTLETT, Secy and Treas. 
DIRECTORS: 
HENRY D, LYMAN. F. K. HIPPLE., H. J. PIERCE. 
JOHN WYMAN. D. 0. ESHBA UGH. Rk. B. FERRIS. 
HENRY WHELEN. G. W. MARQUARDT. £. D. SAMSON. 
W. W. WITMER. W. F. BARTLETT. 


Since this Company began business in February, 1876, it has invested for itself and others $25,170,500 in 
first mortgages. Of this amount $14,329,500 has been repaid and returned to investors. 

During the past six years the Company has loaned nezsl $8,000,000 on improved farms, for the most 
part in Iowa, Missouri and the black land section of Texas. [he Company has taken, under foreclosure, ten of 
these farms and no more, and now owns them, at a cost of $12,925. They are all worth what they cost, and 
some of them more, 

The Company offers its own six per cent. Debenture Bonds, collaterally secured by carefully 
selected first mortgages deposited with The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company as Trustee. The 
Bonds are issued in denominations of $200 and upward. 


No securities have made a better record during the trying times of the last three years than the Debentures 
of this Company. We shall take pleasure in sending to any one who may ask for it (please mention REVIEW 
oF REVIEWS) a little book giving full history of the Company, an outine of its methods, and a list of a large 
number of Insurance and Trust Companies, Savings Banks, Universities, Colleges, Trustees, Guardians, and Private 
individuals who have invested with the Company for years. No Investor has ever lost a dollar of principal or 
interest in the Company’s securities, 


DEL MAR’S HISTORY OF 
MONETARY SYSTEMS. 


B. C. 369—A. D. 1895. 
AS DRAWN FROM THEIR LAWS, TREATIES, MINT CODES, COINS, ARCHAZSOLOGICAL REMAINS AND OTHER AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 


By ALEXANDER DEL MAR, M. E£. 


Formerly Director of the U.S. Bureau of Statistics, Mining Commissioner to the U. 8. Monetary Convention of 1876, 
Author of “ A History of the Precious Metals,” etc. 

The Financier of New York says: ‘‘ What Webster’s Dictionary is to the English language, Del Mar’s 
History of Monetary Systems is to finance. It is a record so complete that its presence on the library shelf 
will greatly lighten the labor of the financial student, who otherwise would be compelled to spend hours of 
tiresome research to ascertain facts which are plainly set forth in this work.” 


The following list of Chapters affords some view of the immense scope of the work : 








Preface. VII.—Moneys of the Heptarchy. XIV.—Germse to Date. 
Bibliography. VIII.—Anglo-Norman Moneys. XV.—Private Coinage. 
.—Rome, B. C. 369 to A. D. 1204. IX.—Early Plantagenet Moneys. XVI.—Statistics of the Ratio. 

Il.—The Sacred Character of Gold. X.—Later an Moneys. XVII.—Bank Suspensions since the Era of 
Ill.—Pounds, Shillings and Pence. XI.—The Coinage Pre: tive. Private Coinage, a. b. 1664-1895. 
IV.—Gothic Moneys. XII.—Saxony and Scandinavia to Date. XVIII.—The Silver Demonetization of 1865-73 

V.—Moslem Moneys, A. D. 622-1492. XIII.—The Netherlands to Date. and Existing Monetary Systems. 
VIL.—Early English Moneys. 





PRESS OPINIONS. 
- 7 wee meshes Mr. Del Mar’s book will know more of monetary systems than 999 men out of a thousand.—Financial News, London, 
ing., May 25, x 

As an authority on Monetary Systems this work deserves to rank high. It is in fact an enc clopeadia on the subject, and no one who 
making a study of this important matter can afford to be withont it.New York Herald, June 2, re) \ sont, batons 

Mr. Del Mar ranks high as a student and is one of the ablest writers on money. His work is full of exact facts eminent! rti 
the discussion now in progress.—Chicago Inter Ocean, May 25, 1895. geingat te 

Alexander Del Mar, the authority on precious metals and their history as money, has published in this country the history of tary 
systems which he pee about o yer ago in England. It isa critical cna complete record of actual capertmnents in money made. 7 the 
various states of the a.cient and modern world. is work is of at importance, at this time, and its reception in this country 
will doubtless be as warm as its welcome was in England, since Mr. Del Mar has 1 an American of great pro! ence in this field of 


thought. The work is especially adapted to the n of the American people at this —iwdlonag 
444 large pages, complete index. Beautifully printed and well bound. Sent, expressage prepaid, to 
any address in the United States on receipt of $2.00, and as the Denver News remarks, it is well worth 


the sum: ~ CHARLES H. KERR. & COMPANY, Publishers, 58 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
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Packer’s VIN 
Tar Soa 
am MARIAN 


Purity, blandness, and excellent cleansing quali- 
(MARIANI WINE) 


ties, combined with the antiseptic, balsamic and 
emollient properties of pine-tar and glycerine, 

THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. 
WINTER PALACE, 
























make this soap invaluable in the treatment of 


ERUPTIVE TROUBLES, 


DANDRUFF, BALDNESS, etc. ee 

«¢ |. . Packer’s Tar Soap has a wonderful sooth- The Marshal of the Chancellerie of the Im- 

ing and healing influence, and its use is really de- perial Court requests you to send immediately to 

lightful.’”’—Journal of Health, N. Y. the Palace of His Majesty, the Emperor, another 
It is refreshing and beneficial for shampooing, case of sixty bottles Vin 
To Mr. Mariani, Paris. 





“| find it stands at the head of all others aimee neiniiabatiies 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 


for Bathing Infants and invalids.” Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 


—New Eng. Med, Mo. of Celebrities. 
P. 41 Boulevard PN tema a New ¥. 
+ ++ Lonpow : 239 Oxford Street. = — 





The Packer Mfg. Co. = - New York, 





- Will 
SAH Not 
Bite 


or 
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ie Dry 
the 


Tongue 


\\\ 


or 


SURBRUG' 


tf, anand . ks Throat. 


ae 


9 
SURBRUG S GOLDEN SCEPTRE. aN 
: , we want YOU to try GOLDEN SCEPTRE—all the 
lf you are a Pipe-Smoker, talk in the world will not convince as quickly as a trial 
that it is almost perfection. We will send on receipt of roc. a sample to any address. .- ragyy some ae 
Fulton St., New York City. Prices GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib., $1.30; 4 lb., goc. Postage paid. 
Send for pamphlet of our goods giving list of dealers who handle them. 
when you write to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews. 
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For mutual advantage 














A Thief at Night 





4 and a worthless silver polish produce like 
NY ° CF oy results by different methods; one carries, the 
“ 4 7 other wears your Silver away. We guarantee 


SILVER 


ELECT SI RrICON 


not to wear or scratch your Silver, although producing an unusual brillancy; absolute protec- 
tion against loss when cleaning is ‘thus afforded to all who use it exclusively. 


Trial quantity for the asking or box post-paid, 15 cents. 


Ly : “a | 


=f} 





Sold 
isea LVerywhere. THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., NEW YORK. 


DEAFNESS Perfect Picture! 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
th h 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums, R. paw el et dle on ere 
New scientific invention ; different from all der. Carried in vest-pocket ready 
other devices. The only safe, simple, comfort- | for instant use oy or night. A beau- 
able and invisible Ear Drum in the world. mpg tifull finished picture every min- 
where medical skill fails. No wire or string at- z | ute. eeeees apparatus, withim- 
tachment. Write for pamphlet. 4 pressions 8 ay a sents. ba pos id. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., “2h ee R.V-S aes 


Offices: { 99 Trust Bldg., Louisville, K: New York c €ity. 


1122 Broadway, New York. 
P2eMONey SAVEL jin a5 acesnoncy 


























tri Print yo yourows ane printing for others. 
i$ ssforcirculiarsor 
ppeie. Free and ony Ty, ——, easy by 
Ce logue free, presses, — Fu printed instruc. 
ener per, cards, &c. from tions. 
maker KELS GO. Meriden, Conn 





(FOR USE OF COMMON AIR) 


Is the best and cheapest device ever offered for Developing 
Throat and Lungs. Unequalled for preventing and curing 


Consumption, Asthma, Catarrh and Throat Diseases. Also 
for prevention of Colds, Invaluable for public speakers and singers 
for improving and strengthening voice, Send stamp for circulars to Blair’: r’s 
B. HYGIENIC SUPPLY CO., Boston, Mass. Great English Remedy for 








PERMANENT WORK Sittin atffudesdevouneal beers and RHEUMATISM. 
or part time soliciting orders for Nursery Stock, Good chance for SAFE, SURE, EFFECTIVE, Ga 





advancement. EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY, 
BROWN BROS. CO., Rochester, N. Y. or Chicago, Til. 


Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 
and a “Chautauqua” 


Reclining Easy Chair o Desk 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 










CASE CONTAINS . . . [=< 
100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
9 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 


Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 

If changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . $10.00 } 
Both if at retail - « « $20.00 


From factory to family, Both Both > 1 0 q 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
E IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


Ms The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in REVIEW OF REVIEWS, Sept., Oct. and Nov. 


Ninos” Hom persgual inspection of factory asd experience with shelr goodgand- promlunas Wwe KROW 
muine ns on of factory and ex: lence eir 
that’ they are all ait that 1 is claimed for them and can heartily recommend them.—The Christian Work, N. Y. 








For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews. 
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Remarkable Testimony 


IN THE COURTS OF LOUISIANA, OF 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS, AS TO THE 
CURATIVE EFFECTS OF A WONDER- 
FUL MISSISSIPPI MINERAL SPRING. 


(From the HARTFORD, CONN., TIMES.) 

In an action of law recently instituted by the Stafford Mineral 
Springs and Hotel Company, Limited, of New Orleans, whose 
Sp Ss are near Vossburg, Miss., ainst E. J. Hart & Co., whole- 
sale druggists, of New Orleans. garding the character and 
medicinal value of the Stafford Mineral Spring Water, by order 
of the Court, deposition of a number of leading physicians of 
New York, n, New Orlears and elsewhere was taken, 
which were supplemented by the testimony of numerous physi- 
cians in open court at the trial of the case. 

Among the physicians testifying asto the curative effects of 
the water in Br ight s Disease, Diabetes, Cystitis, and 
other Ridney ladder and Stomach troubles were: 

Dr. Edwar Bradle: of New York, formerly Demonstrator of 


; Dr. edica: 
Brooklyn; Dr. J. B. Elliot, Professor of the Theory and Practice 
cine, Tulane University, New Orleans ; fessor Metz, 
State Chemist of Louisiana; Dr. Wm. E. Brickell, of New Orleans, 


of any testimony so strong and positive in 
its nature having ever been given under oath by any physicians 
in the history of medicine. 

It is impossible to ignore the fact that this testimony is that 
of honorable and eminent members of the medical 
pregsennem To ignore itis to deny the truth, a dangerous t 
0 do. 


This water is for sale by ACKER, MERRALL & 
ConpiT and ParK & TiLForRD, New York, and 
all druggists. 


Send for free pamphlets: Dept. A 6. They will astound and 
conving¢e the most skeptical. 


Stafford Mineral Springs & Hotel Co., Ltd. 
New Orleans, New York Depot, 256 Broadway. 
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(uticura 


THE CREAT 


SKIN CURE 


Works wonders in curing 
torturing disfiguring dis- 
eases of the skin scalp and 
blood and especially baby 
humours. 


Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and 

erican chemists in all the continental cities. British depot: 

F. Newsrry & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. Porrer 
Deve & Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 





Extracts from a Physician’s 
Appeal to Physicians. 


‘* An experience of two years or more 
‘“* has demonstrated the curative power 
“of the Electropoise far beyond any 
“therapeutic agent or appliance 
“known or available to the medical 
‘profession. * * * ‘*The agent of cure 
“Sis oxygen, and the power of the Elec- 
““tropoise is the power of oxygen. * * * 
“It is my assured conviction that 
“thousands have died in the recent 
“past who might have been saved ; 
“that thousands are now suffering 
“who might be cured. Knowing and 
“believing this, I appeal to the medi- 
‘cal profession to make use of this 
“means which the benignant provi- 
aa- “dence of God has put within their 
aar ‘reach,’ * * * 
Cc. COLEGROVE, M.D., 
(Graduate of the Medical Department 
of the University of Buffalo.) 


PUREE P EEE EEE LLL 


n home remedy 


is a simple and ongily applied o 

withont medicine that has proved so eminently suc- 

cessful in con paring poate and chronic disease that 
r health shoul 


none interested in the’ d fail toinvestigate 
it. Descriptive booklet by mail without charge. 


ELECTROLIBRATION COMPANY, 
N22 Broadway, New York. 








What is the reasonable treatment of 


Rose Colds, 
Hay Fever 


and similar diseases? Why dose the stomach 
with nauseous drugs to cure the respiratory 
organs? You may palliaie the pain this way, 
with preparations of opium, or temporarily 
stimulate yourself with /onics, but for a per- 
manent cure, /ry nature’s way. 


Booth’s ‘ Hyomei” 
Pocket Inhaler Outtit, 


the Australian ‘‘ Dry-Air’’ treatment of Asthma, Hay 
Fever, Catarrh, Bronchitis, etc., 


*¢CURES BY INHALATION.”’ 
Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys 
the germs which cause disease in the respiratory organs. 
The air, charged with Hyomei, is inhaled at the mouth 
and, after permeating the minutest air-cells, is exhaled 
through thé nose. It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, and 
gives immediate relief. 

Inhaler Outfit, Complete, by Mail, 
$1.00, to any part of the United States; consisting of 
omg inhaler, made of deodorized hard rubber (beauti- 
ully polished), a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full 
directions for using. If you are s¢i/ skeptical. send your 
address; my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei cures. 
Are you open to conviction? 


R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th Street, New York. 
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my 
RIN 
“Hunger ae 


Best Sauce” 
and the NEXT best is our 


BLUE 
w& LABEL 


TOMATO 


KETCHUP 


If your grocer does not have it, just 
know the reason why. Meantime send 
forour booklet “‘ From Tree to Table ” 
—all about our canned fruits and 
vegetables—finest in the world. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











He Laser 


KETCHUP ; 
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LESUNC LASSIFED 





Wii adi 


e “Golly—But That’s Good!” 
= It tickles alike the taste of the boys, the girls 
= and the grown-up folks. It is nature at her 


: best—the best of her herbs, roots, barks and her- 
ries. Fun, sparkle and good health combined, 


HIRES’ 


Rootbeer 


A 2% cent package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere, 
The Charies E. pines Cows Peladelahien 


COCO Oo eee 


SUT 





FISCHER | 


86 Years Established. 





The ARTISTIC PIANO of AMERICA 
Highest Possible Award, World’s Fair, Chicago. 
' GRAND and UPRIGHT. 


Nearly 100,000 Longe rc 


Prices Mod lit 


110 FIFTH AVE. COR. 16th ST. N.Y. 

















WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 





BEST QUALITY. 


yes | 45 STARS 


SCHOOLHOUSES, 


PUBLIC +» PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 
SINGLE FLAGS AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 5x3 feet, 


$1.50; 7x4 feet, $2.40; 9x6 feet, $3.70; 12x6 feet, $5. 00; 12x8 feet, 
$5.85. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Price List of other ‘sizes FREE, 


stile M. be sLICteY, w he O cotumBus onmio. 


ANd 








E. R. DURKEE & CO., 
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alad Dressing= 


Condiments of ad Description. 














Salad Dressing, 


Spices, Mustard, Ext 
Sauces, Herbs, Celery Salt, Oils and Essences. 
Each and every article of the choicest kind, full 
weight — ° f full strength and flavor. Gold 


Medals and Diplomas awarded at Columbian 
Exposition to each article exhibited for Su- 
iority to all others. These articles cannot 





Celery Salt== 





be excel ed, and we challenge comparison wj 
Sr ay goods so 
B. R. DURKEE & Cco., NEW YORK, 
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a) 


ha) of 


IV9I9O9 3% 


RAO FBOAO + 


) Delightfully Fragrant and Refreshing- 


A Favorite with Connoisseurs 
For Half-a-Century 


A sample by mail if 1a send three cents for postage and mention 


ie 
&R 


publication. ddress the Proprietors of SozopontT, HALL 
KEL, Wholesale Druggists, New York City. 
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BAILEY'S ; RUBBER 
Complexion Brush 


Not only restores a lost complexion and bi back 
e that freshness that only healthy pores 8 can gi give ; but is 


Luu 


a thousand-fold safer — ere delightful « finish- 
ing touch” to the face than the positively * dangerous 
posmates, lotions and a The brush can be used 

or a brightening glow when most elaborately dressed. 
No preparation can equal the natural way. 


Found at dealers or sent on receipt of price. 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, $1. 
Bailey’s Rubber oilet Brush ees 

’ 4 
iley’s Complexion Soap, ° ‘ 3 

Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods. 

C. J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. 

LEEMING MILES & CO., Agents, Montreal. 








Mennen's 
Borated 
Talcum 
\ Toilet 
Powder 


DELIGHTFUL 
AFTER SHAVING 


Makes the skin smooth and healthy, relieves 
the irritation always caused by shaving. 
Appreved by highest medical authorities 
as a Perfect Sanitary Toilet Preparation 
for infants and adults. Positively relieves 
Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed Skin, 
Sunburn, etc. Removes Blotches, Pimples, 
Take nosubstitutes. Sold by Druggists or 


mailed for 25 cents. Sample by 


mail. (Name this paper.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 




















FREE TO ALL! ™ Six [lonths’ Trial. 


DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH. 


It is Warranted to Cure 
Torvoes ee in| 5 minutes ! ! Bilious 





in 5 ! Neuralgia in & 
aanter? Dandruff and Diseases of the 
Scalp ! Preven Hair and 
ness ! Prompt S, emature Gray- 
! Make the Hair grow and ct aes 
G ! wi a ucea rapid , ik 
grow ‘of hair on where the OTA ELT 
glands and ‘follicles are not totally de- 
stroy ci in Lor , efc., works irreparable in- 
jury. Ask any Physicia 





Free to All on 6 Months’ Trial. 


Remit us the price by check, draft, post-office order, or currency in 
registered letter at our risk, and we will mail it at once on gix months’ 

. Ifyou are not then ‘satisfied with it, write us,.and we will return your 
ey. We have advertised very ly in this publ and when 
we fail to keep our promise, the publisher will exclude our advertisement. 
Inclose 10 cents extra and we guarantee safe delivery into your hands; or 













i d d 
An Honest Remedy oir"Gest Physicians. 


It cures by natural means, will always do good, 
never harm, and is a remedy lasting for many 
years. It should ily in place of the 
ordinary Hair Brush. The Brush Handle. is 


Aa 





made of a new 
eon oh : combination of ee produ cing @ perma- 


~ ectro-magneti nt which acts immedi- 
; upon the hair lands a and Yollicles. This power 
can alway = oe by a silvered compass which accompanies each 


Brush, 


PRICES: $1.00, $1.50. | Quality the same in all ; price differs 
$2.00, $2.50, $3.00.| only according to size ‘and power, 
a ze ur nearest Druggist or Dry Goods Store to obtain one for you, and 

be sure Dr. Scott’s name is on the box. As soon as you receive the Brush, 
if not well satisfied with your bargain, write us and we will return the 
money. What can be fairer? ** The Doctor’s Story,"* a-valuable book, 
FREE. 


nts 
GEO. A. SCOTT, Room 20, 846 Broadway, New York. 
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EVERY LOVER OF FINE MUSIC 
SHOULD HAVE A 


ek MUSIC BOX 


THE nis OF MUSIC BOXES 





Musical i pronto s font at its brilliancy of sone and artistic 
effects. is 


—— is nothing about it to get out of order. Bh mdb 
cased and runs from 10 to 30 minutes with one winding. 


PLAYS ALL YOUR FAVORITE MUSIC 


= = including selections from the latest comic operas, marches, 
= songs, dance music, etc. The tune discs are metal and are 
= = Practically indestructible. 

For Hotels these boxes furnish delightful entertainment 
= = tor the guests. They are also made with an automatic attach- 
= ment, sot that they onl play helper cay is dropped into them. 

= Used in Doctors’ and Dentists’ offices they make the patients’ 
= = visits a reneem oo a — of yr ery lace them within 
= reach of every xes from $14 to $100. Sold t by all 
= Music Dealers. a for handsome illustrated catalogue. 
THE REGINA MUSIO BOX ©O., Rahway, N. J 


Mmmm = 
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tions to fill positions 
in the Postal Service 


Copyrighted 1896. 


R ve applicants thorough preparation by 
mail, igs percentage insures 1. appoint- 
ment. ormation a ernment 


salaries, dates of examina 
Fee —— Seetias of par nga 
us 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INST., 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF TOILET. OR BATH 








Everything bright is easiest cleaned 


“WITCGHKLOTH” 


Lae 4 TRADE MARE. 
othby One clean “KLOTH™”. replaces 
mail, 15¢c. powder, paste, liquid, ainsi ete. 

DAMP, it cleans—DRY, it polishes 

GOLD, SILVER, CUT GLASS, BICYCLES, 

All bright metals, all polished surfaces. Cannot scratch 

contains no acid, works wonders, Leading stores, of 

ASBUEY-PaINE Mra, Co., Wayne Sunction® Phila., P 
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MOST EXGELLENT! [For 
SAYS MEN 
DI HENAY IRVING | Siam 




















Sir Henry Irving, in writing the | 


Cortez Cigar Co. relative to these fa- 


mous CORTEZ CIGARS, expressed |' 


himself as follows: 


“I HAVE TRIED THEM AND 
THEY ARE MOST EXCELLENT.” 


CORTEZ 
CIGARS__—~ 


offer the best and most uniform 
smoke for men of brains. Made 
from the mildest blends of HA- 
VANA ‘TOBACCOS, and manu- 
factured under the most favorable 
climatic conditions. 











Write for Particulars. 


12 SAMPLE CIGARS MAILED FOR $1. 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., 


coeeag 


Yale: Co, MK 
Mixtured Se 














THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. SUCCESSOR, 


























» CIGARS. 
Vy ALL IMPORTED 
TOBACCO. 


HIGHEST IN PRICE, 
FINEST IN QUALITY. 


25c. a Bundle, 
ro in Bundle. 


Trial Package in Pouch by mail 
for 25 Cents. 


H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor. 
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% You don’t need a fountain pen. + 

5 : 

You need ¢He fountain pen. 

E 

\ We mean fountain pen— 

* Not a cross between a stick and a 

» . 

} squirt gun — 

% 


Not an old thing fixed up — 

Just ¢he fountain pen. 

You buy it and be happy. 

You won’t wonder we call it “ Ideal’? : 
Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen. 

Your money back if you do. 


Ask your stationer, or 


L. E. Waterman Co. 
155 and 157 Broadway, New-York. 


(6,’96.) Mention Review oF Reviews. 
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Write for dcentglite circular, 


THE WERNICKE CO., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The U. S. Presidential Campaign 


DIRECT OF MANUFACTURERS. 

Toreach the consumer, we have_prepared for immediate ship- 
ment several thousand duplicate Displays of Fireworks 
at factory prices, suitable for clubs, committees and individual 
use (intermediate profits saved.) These we deliver east of the 
Rockies, free, ifa remittance accompanies the order. 

These Displays cost from $1. to $200. per set. 

For variety, merit and safety, these goods are pre-eminently 
the highest grade made in this country, and are so warranted. 

Send at once for Descriptive Catalogue. which 
explains our offer in detail, 


The Masten & Wells Fireworks Mfg. Co. 
No. 18 Hawley St. BOSTON, MASS, 


[ LLUSTRATING, 


yrowse ae in’ pment Sy tt STUDENT, 


7 back Nos. bs. and year’s sub. from Nov., Le one Vol. 


begins), f 
10 CENTS 


Nos. on Lettering, Land- 
for 2 speci- 
Regular price 20 cents, 















scape Sketching, and Eugene 

Grassett : just issued. 

THE ART STUDENT, men Nos. 
182 W. 23d Street, N. Y. 








THE AUTHORS’ CLIPPING BUREAU 


malese a specialty of ceretiing enthoss with the reviews of their 
books pececpe’ notices of themselves published in the Ameri- 
can MOWODEDErs & nd magazines. Its subscribers include many 
authors, who all say a it gives the best service of the 
cind that they Boo T "Tor a aevenee nee is ~ mized, ,ane 
sul rs pay only for the c e 

on ee subjects wil will ibe “furni nue if “desired. ee ‘eee omar 


tion, ad G BUREAU, 
Box S905, Boston, Mass. 
Mention the REVIFw OF REVIEWS. 





Pure, Wholesome, 
Made in a Jiffy. 
At all dealers. 
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IN Tub fits bather so 2 pails of water 

7 eee make submergent bath. Hot bath 
* readyin5min. Wt.,10lbs, Cat. 

free, Bathsor Boats, World's Fair 
Award. ACME FOLDING BOAT 
Oo. MIAMISBURG, OHIO. 








JUST OUT! 








853 Broacway, New Yorn 


LEHIGH BICYCLES AND 
Universal Crandall Cypewriters No.3 f\ 


a Agents Wanted Everywhere — Send for Catalogs 
Pes ae CRANDALL MACHINE @O., GROTON, N. U. 






206 La Salle 61, Chieaga, 
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Che New 
Hammond 


“One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens.” 
No. 2 HAMMOND—For all regular Mercantile, Manu- 


facturing and Professional work, 
No. 3 HAM OND—Wide Carriage Machine. Writesa 
single line 12 in. long of 133 characters, With all 


improvements of the No. 2 model. 
No. 4 HAMMOND—The Clergyman’s typewriter—a wide 
spacing machine. With all improvements of the 


o. 2 Model. 
No. 5 HAMMOND—The Greek machine. Ideal keyboard, 
(All other languages may also be written on it.) With 
all improvements of the No. 2 model. 


Fourteen lan, es and thirty-seven styles of 
type on a SINGLE machine. Paper any 
width or len The smallest card. The 
largest sheet for tabulating. 


In variety of work—it is unexcelled. 
In quality of work—it is unapproachable. 
Write for specimen of “ HAMMOND” work and 
Judge for yourself. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
East 62d Street, New York. 


— 


Our Latest Booklet 


Contains eight testimonial letters. These sum 
up the experience of thousands who use the 


Caligraph 


“Tt 
Outlasts <Sqummalua 
Cn 
Them ls : N \ nie at iN 






Typewriter 


A copy will be sent on request. It should be 
read by every one interested in Typewriters. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE GO. 
237 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


——, 





The more searching the test, the more satis- 
factory the qualities revealed by the 


NUMBER S]X MODEL 
REMINGTON STANDARD 
‘TYPEWRITER 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
827 Broadway, New York 
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t We Don’t Have to Blow: 
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The Writing Shows everything on the 


AUGHERTY- 
, « VISIBLE” : 


TYPEWRITER. | 
: A Catalogue gives you the idea, | 


63 
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A Machine on Trial proves it. 
$ Send address and guarantee Express charges to 
THE DAUGHERTY TYPEWRITER CO., 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
P. O. Box 1262 A. 


Factory at Kittanning, Pa. 
eteince 10.0 CATO meee 2 3 ene 
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Writing Machine. 


The distinctive features of the Yost Machine :— | 
Permanent alignment, direct inking, beauti- 
ful work, strength, simplicity and durabilit, 
are shown in perfection in the No. 4 Model, 
which has been proved by two years’ use to 
be the best on the market. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


Yost Writing Machine Company, 


61 Chambers Street, 50 Holborn Viaduct, 
NEW YORK CITY. LONDON, ENG. 





ANDERSON’S 







SHORTHAND 
®) TYPEWRITER 


is taking the place of sten- 
ography because it is so 
quickly learned and be- 
cause a typewriter that prints 
j a word at one stroke is plainer 

and faster than shorthand. $25. 


R.G. K. ANDERSON, 720 Bennett Building, New York City 





TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 
buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices. 





FOR THE OFFICE §221 





I stock for selection. —— for trial. 
Guaranteed first class. Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. free. 





Let them commence to wait upon three customers 
at the same time. They will not all finish together. 
It takes less than a moment to make out a bill ona 


Baxter Register. 


The handle is turned; two bills come out; one for the 
customer, second for the cashier or spindle, a third 
record is retained inside under lock and key; all done 
atonewriting. Good results for less than a moment’s 
work. Our Model 3 costs $20. Catalogue and 
samples, showing how it is done, sent free of cost. 

Your Money Back any time within 60 days if 
Register does not accomplish work we represent it will. 


BAXTER BROS. & CO., 
341 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


N. B. Some state agencies still open. Small capi- 
tal needed. ; 


ay TYPEWRITER 
ANY 

Machines of all makes, new or 
second-hand,in perfect condition. 
. Sop, RENTED OR EXCHANGED, 
ome Sent with privilege of examining, 
BICYGLES 2seess2: 
in first-class 
Wheels of all styles. Matghless 
opportunity to buy. Don’t fail to 

te us, Catalogues sent free. 


National Typewriter Exchange &scado ~~ 


for note-taking in a few HOURSs 

u ani reporting ina few WEEKS. No 
ene no pees ny 

‘Wortp’s Farr AWARD. Leading everywhere. FREE lesson 
and circulars. Write H.M.Pernin,Author,Detroit,Mich 





























THE “MUNSON” 


hine i “evolution,” the outgrowth of years of experience and the best results 
“ ot scientific work. Its princt - appeal at once to the educated mechanic. 
Itis Light, Small, Compact, Easily Operated, 
th Universal Key Board. 
INTERCHANGEABLE STEEL TYPE WHEEL, 
durable and easily kept in order. 30 keys, 90 characters. Weight, with carrying case, 16 pounds. 
Special wheels for different languages. 
Highest Medal Awarded, World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. Send for Circular to 


THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CO., 240-244 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


wi 


TYPEWRITER. 









—— 


If you could buy it right. 


We can sell you any of the standard 


XCHANGE: You Would Use a Typewriter 


makes at a saving of from 4o to 60%. Fully guaranteed. Shipped 
with privilege of examination. Write us for catalogue. 


° +» Chi 
FOUR STORES { 38 dour. SWorisn, Sis Wwyandore Se. Kansas Clty, 
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Elegant Selected Seotianenn 


in these days of close competition is not so expensive as one might sup- 
pose. You do not use such a large quantity? Why not have the best? 


THE WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


make it. All dealers in stationery keepit. The use of selected paper in 
your correspondence is an evidence of culture, and you cannot afford to 
use paper that will be criticised as poor. No economy in it. Ask your 
dealer for ‘‘ Whiting’s Papers ’’—the recognized standard—take no other 
—take no chances. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


; ii “ HOLYOKE. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
390999 899EO0HO8H99HO9OL]I9HVDHISS 

Gl b FILING : 3 Latest triumph in filing devices : 
ODE caBINETS } |$THE OHMER DUST-PROOF § 

are fitted with every con- 2 8 SHUTTER CABINETS 


venience to tempt the most 
Ornamental in appearance 































careless into systematic bus- 
iness habits. 


Illustrated catalogue—free. Easily operated 
Tells all about the Of large capacity 
Globe Cabinet Filing System Require but little space 


and is full of suggestions 
about Office Desks and other 
good things forthe office. 


Adapted for any and all places 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars to 
The Globe Co. THE M. OHMER’S SONS COMPANY 


5 Eastern Branch: 42 Beaver St.,N. Y. 3 @ New York Office, 73 Nassau St. Dayton, Ohio,U.S.A. @ 
BOO9 G9 06 0909000089000 00 99080885 


SAFETY DOCUMENT’ FILE > 


For Private Papers. _% 
Hand Lf 


DIXON? § AMER AN PENCILS peng 
. Are unequaled for Gent, tough leads, 24 P 


If your stationer does not keep them, mention REVIEW OF RE- Rem 
viawa and send 16c. in stamps To Joseph ih Dixon Crucible Com- ovable. 
pany, Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. $1 * 50, 


The Air Brush Mfg. Co. 




















enabling t 

work cheaply, rather than to do 

bs ayy 3 work. Send for circulars, 
dress 


— SS 
AIR BRUSH MFG. Co., Sells at sight. Money refunded if not satisfactory. . 
7 Nassau St., Rockford, 1.,U.8.4. ) A.C, Barler Mfg. Co., 112 Lake St., Chicago. 


ST TTT 


= Contractors to United States Government, Contractors to the Mexican Government. 


The Mosler Safe Co., 


305 Broadway, cor. Duane Street, New York. 








E : 
= = 
= = 
= = 
=F = 


Fire Proof and Burglar Proof Safes. , ae 


Siu iid dd dd 
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Exhilaration, enj 
the constitution. 


abst Malt Extract 
"The “Best” Tonice 


MILWAUKEE BEER IS FAMOUS 
PABST HAS MADE ITSO 
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Specialties 


for 


Children: 








OT only everything desirable for their regular 

outfitting, but also many articles to moot al 
culiar requirements, not usually found in the 
general stores, and for that reason form a 
unique andinteresting feature of the one store 
devoted to supplying the wants of Children, 
for instance: 





Ear Caps, to remedy the defects of 
out-standing ears. Many thousands have been 
used with entire satisfaction—has the approval 
of prominent physicians—is no irritation to 
the most sensitive child. Price 1.25. 


Shoes to correct 


o weak Ankles. 
The ankle is steadied and slightly braced 
with flexible riLs so that the first tendency 
to turn is prevented. Highly recommended 
by physicians and surgeons. 
$1.50 to $2.50, 
according to size, 


Our Catalogue with over 700 illustrations, free 
for 4 cents postage. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


©O-O—_#-©-@—_0-©@--0—- @-©-0—-0-©-0—_-@ —@-©-0—@-© 





America’s Favorite. 





Will give the wearer satisfaction every time. If 
not for sale at your dealer’s, send $1.00, the price of 
the F. P. Corset, style 41, to 

BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., 
85 Leonard St., New York. 





Easy to hook, 


easy to unhook 
—If you do the hooking and 


unhooking—never separates 
by itself. 


The DELONG 
Hook and Eye 


coe 
hump? 


Richardson & 
DeLong Bros., 
Philadelphia. 
Makers of the CUPID Hairpin. 
It will not slip out of the hair. 





STERLING SILVER FOR SPRING WEDDINGS 
DANIEL LOW, Silversmith, 
Send for Catalogue. § 232 Essex St., SALEM, MASS. 


ree EE OUTING CLOTHING 

BOOK, beautifully illustrated. 
Shows 1896 Styles. Only book on fashionable 
Outing clothing issued. Send 2c. stamp for Book B. 


White Duck Trousers 


by mail, post prepaid, $1.50. Send leg and waist 

measure ; allow for 2-inch roll at bottom. 
Description.—Our trousers are made of extra 

quality Duck in best manner ; side, watch, and hip 

pockets ; taped seams ; wide hem on bottom and 

straps on waistband for belt. All hand finished. 
Buy direct and save retailers’ big profits. 


H. S. LOMBARD; Outfitter, 22, 24, 26 Merchants Row, Boston. 


STEWART’S DUPLEX SAFETY PINS. 





















GUARDED SPRING 
PREVENTS ALL CATCHING 
RTEARING OF MATER 


ALL SIZES. 
PATENTED. 

“NId YXHLO ON 
NO SI duvod 


Made in rolled gold, nickel plate, and 

black. Work as easily in the dark as 

in the light, and fastens from either 

side, but cannot slip through. If 

once used, will usenoother. Don’taccept 

the ‘‘just as good;” insist on the best. 
If dealer doesn’t keep them, send three 


2c. stamps for sample worth double the 
money. Only one sample to same address. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co., Box R, Bloomfield, N. J 
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CLUETT, COON &CoO. 


STM 











ARE A GUARANTEED PRODUCT OF SCIENTIFIC PROCESSES. 


66 ” 
The MAKING of ONE DOZEN AMenureh, SHIRTS re- 


quires the labor and attention of ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
TWO PERSONS, and EACH SHIRT with its various parts is 
INSPECTED SIXTY-FIVE TIMES before it is passed to the retail 

dealer and to you. ; 





Small wonder that one of the best retail dealers in 
N. Y. City recently said : ‘‘I can sell the ‘ Monarch’ shirts 
| to my best patrons, and know they will have no fault to 
im find with me for recommending them.” 





. » » OUR CATALOGUE FREE BY MAIL... 


FACTORIES : 
TROY, N.Y. 


ERS. ~ 





CLUETT, COON & CO., MAK 


Piet LLiti tt 
ne 


Racine Yacht & Boat Works 





RACINE, WIS., Sta. A. 


9 10c. for 68-page catalog. 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
The Family Wash Blue. ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
FOR SALE BY GROCERS. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





10cCENTS. LOOK, 10ceEnTSs. 


STERLING SILVER BELT PIN, 10c, 





Sterling Plated Belt Buckle, Belt Pin, and Shirt 
Waist Set, soc. Jewelry Cat. free, 326 illustrations. 
McRAE & KEELER, Attleboro, Mase. 


THIS AD. WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 





FIRST IN MODEL— 
FIRST IN QUALITY 


First in Workman- 
8 
\ All combined in the 
Flexibone 


/ Moulded Corset. 


Especial Models for 
Cc G; especial 







é fabrics for Summer 
Wear—the rarest fabrics ever 
conceived for corset wearare 
embodied in the details of 

FLEXIBONE 

MOULDED CORSETS. 
rm your dealer, = anya at 
, rect for ins on. ce, 
tp a gard for Oseblos“Cnransn cod hers tenho thoes» 

rsets, and how \e 
Mention Journal], CORONET CORSET CO., Jecheum, Mich. 
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A Cycle Suit 
To wear from 
Morning till Night 


HuLBert Sarety SvIT 






SARAH BERNHARDT ays of hers: 

“ Your bicycle skirt, that you have just created, consti- 
tutes a great progress in that line over all others that 
have been made up to this time, and I voluntarily recom- 
mend it. It is as pretty as a city costume. It adjusts 
itself very quickly before mounting a bicycle,and then 
tt gives such complete freedom of movement, and leaves 
to the woman all her natural grace.” 


PRICE SKIRTS, $10.00. 


Catalog on Application. 


HULBERT BROS. & CO. 


Men and Women’s Sporting Outfits and Costumes, 
26 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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CYCLING FOR THE MIDDLE 
AGED AND ELDERLY. 


BY J. CLEVELAND CADY. 


S an aid to business, health, and recreation, the 
bicycle is the most remarkable factor of our 
times. It has assisted the laboring man in many of 
our cities and large towns in solving the ‘‘ housing ”’ 
problem, as he can locate his family amid sanitary 
surroundings, in the fresh air and freedom of the 
country, and ‘‘ wheel’’ speedily to and from his 
work in business centers. It has brought returning 
health, high spirits, and new usefulness to hundreds 
who had failed to get relief from any other means 
and were hopeless. Finally, it has given a new in- 


. terest to what had before been stupid and dreary 


holidays, and has added many times its former value 
to a vacation. 

It is a boon for all ages, but probably one that is . 
needed more by those of middle age and past, than 
by their younger friends. The numberless activities 
that attract the latter will in most cases lead them 
unconsciously into sports and games that furnish 
them abundant air and exercise. This, however, is 
not true of their seniors who need exercise that is 
alluring but not exhausting,—that is, not a tedious 
duty, but a keen pleasure. 

For this class especially the following suggestions 
and encouragements are offered with the hope that 
they may lead some to prove the value and charm of 
this new ally. 

To the young the difficulties of learning to ride 
are minimized, and are rather an entertainment 
than otherwise. Their supple limbs speedily adapt 
themselves to the necessities of the case, while their 
confidence and lack of apprehension enables them to 
master all difficulties with surprising rapidity. 

Many older persons who really have greater need 
to acquire the art, and in many cases desire to, are 
deterred by a dread of the preliminaries,—the tum- 
bles and bruises they believe to be in store for them. 

To such it is to be said that it is after all only a 
simple matter of balance, in most cases more easily 
acquired than swimming or most other physical ac- 
complishments, which, when one ‘‘ gets the hang 
of,’? they perform unconsciously. There is no pro- 
found mystery about it,—only a little patient and 
frequent practice is necessary with as favorable con- 
ditions as possible. 

For those who can attend a bicycle school, or have 
the aid of a teacher, a few lessons will suffice. For 
others that may not be in the way of such advan- 
tages, or may prefer to be their own instructors, a 
few general hints may be of service. 

For a learner, a heavy wheel (build of ’98 or ’94) 
is preferable to the light wheels of to-day; it is more 
steady, and its handle bar less sensitive to the. 
erratic movements of the novice. 


Continued on Page 48. 
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THE HIGH CLASS 
SETH THOMAS 


= CYCLOMETERS, 


POSSESSING FEATURES FOUND IN NO 
OTHER CYCLOMETER... 


a 





1.000 Miles. 10,000 =. 
DIAMETER, 1 GINS. DIAMETER 134 INS 
Price, $1. Price, $1.50. 

LIGHT, STRONG, ACCURATE, DURABLE, 
SHAPELY, COMPACT AND EASILY READ. 
These Cyclometers are Absolutely Accurate. 
Register 1,000 or 10,000 miles and re yepee 
Can ne set at any time without the use of special 


Will: not register when motion is reversed; 
thus a rider can spin his wheel backward when oil- 
ing, etc., without disturbing index. 

SETH THOMAS CLOCK C0., 
Makers of Ciocks and Watches, 
Address all correspondence to THOMASTON, CONN. 


49 Maiden Lane, New YorK. 
149 State Street, CHIcaco. 
126 Sutter Street, San FRANCISCO. 
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3 Days Ahead of Them All. 


KEATING. 





@ 


STYLE too elegant for pen, types or electro 


to picture. 
BEAUTY adorned with glistening nickel. 


Art catalogue 4c. in stamps. 


: 


KEATING WHEEL CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
<BOe 
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ameplates: 


How They 
Multiply! 


At the 1895 Cycle 
Shows they said the new 
and very striking name- 
plate on Columbia Bi- 
cycles was absurd and 
meaningless and would be 
changed within the year. 

At the 1896 Cycle 
Shows there was not a 
bicycle that did not have 
a conspicuous nameplate 
of some kind, and our 
attorneys reported seven- 
teen direct infringements 
The Columbia Nameplate is a guarantee of quality and thirty-nine more that 
such as is furnished with no other bicycle. . . 

showed clear intention 
to imitate. 

Now, why this unanimous imitation of a meaningless 
symbol ? 

Manifestly in the hope that some of the favors showered 
upon Columbia excellence might fall to the imitators. 

But imitations are not Columbias, as the public well knows. 

And as for Columbia nameplates— 


You See Them Everywhere 
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If practicable, it would probably be as well to 
hire a strong and rather heavy wheel of this kind 
for the nervous period of practice and experiment, 
deferring the purchase of the permanent machine 
until a more confident and skillful stage has been 
reached. 

One would thus have more comfort in learning, 
and the new wheel be saved more or less defacement 
caused by its unskillful use. 

With bicycle in hand, the novice will wisely seek 
a smooth, level piece of road (not necessarily of any 
great extent) in rather a retired place, or ai an hour 
of the day when curious and fun-loving spectators 
are not about,—the very early morning, perhaps. 

For the first efforts the saddle skould be placed so 
low that the rider when sitting upon it can, by tilt- 


( give the rider 
b4 
! 
! 
ing one side, without difficulty, touch his toes to the ( 
eo 
$ 
= 


confidence 


ground, There are two advantages in this,—it gives 
the rider a feeling of security in regard to falling 
(and confidence is everything in bicycling), and in 
case of unsteadiness enables him to regain his bal- 
ance without an upset. With the saddle thus low, 
one can push around quite fearlessly, until suddenly 
they unexpectedly find themselves possessed of the 
‘* knack ”’ of the thing. 

It is not within the limits of this article to advise 
more particularly as to the details of learning; they 


arethe only tires you are sure of get- § 
THEY 37°: home x if punctured. Air will 3 


est riding, a repaired and fastest tires. They 


formation is desired on any point there are in all mark the 
catalogue. PALMER PuSUMAT ic TIRE C CO., CHICAGO. 


neighborhoods riders who will be pleased to give ~<a 00 0 <0 0 0a) ° ° 


needed explanation. 
SoocooocsoooooosooooooosooooooCs 


The matter of acquiring the use of handle bars 
and pedals is gained by patient practice, often, $ [ONT te talked into taking a cheap 
however, very quickly. tire that can only be repaired by 

the aid of complicated tools and ma- 


When the rider is quite ‘‘ at home ”’ on the wheel, 
a better one will very naturally be desired, and the terials in the hands of an expert 
mechanic, 


multiplicity of those claiming his attention will be 
quite bewildering. It should be said emphatically 
pret i high grade ’’ wheel is in all cases to be pre- “an can be repaired the Dunlop 

The modern bicycle is so extremely light that it 
needs to be of the best materials and workmanship 
to render it quite safe for the rider, and also to 
avoid constant and annoying journeys to the ‘“‘ re- 
pair shop.”” Said a young man who was patiently 
waiting around such an institution one fine day last 
fall,—‘‘ My wheel is a —— (mentioning an inferior 
make) ; I bought it last spring, and I certainly have 
averaged twice a week at this repair shop all the 
season.’’ This was probably an extreme experience, 
but after all typical. 

In the ‘‘ high grade’’ wheel its several parts are 
made by its manufacturer; in those of inferior 
grade they are usually purchased of the wholesale 
furnishers of the different portions and ‘‘ assem- 
bled” or set up in completed machines by the so- 
called maker. 

In the high grade wheel the utmost care and in- 
genuity is used to secure the finest and most suitable 
material for the various parts; the desire to excel,— 307829 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Continued on page 50. SOOO GOOG HOGG 808000607008 8000088 


grade wheel. ts expensive. Send for 


will in most cases come quite naturally, and if in- not escape for hours. Palmer Tires are the easi- ! 





WITH ‘THESE. 
Drop us a post card for our catalogue. 
THE AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE ¢ Co., 
504-506 W. 14th St., New York City. 
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This is an exact reproduction of a photograph of Mr. H. J. vom Scheidt, of Buffalo, N. Y., with 
his four boys, as they appear riding an Eclipse Bicycle around Buffalo and its Suburbs, frequently 


he frequently rode. Mr. vom Scheidt has ridden an Eclipse since 1893. Each year the children got 
heavier and the wheel lighter. The total weight carried is over 400 pounds. The wheel is a regular 
stock machine fitted with attachments to carry the children. 


Strong » Light Running Perfect Workmanship 


Six years’ experience, an immense new factory, fitted only with up-to-date machinery 
and the best materials obtainable at any price, have enabled us to build a wheel that, 
for accuracy of adjustment, rigidity, speed, ability to “ get there,” and KEEP AWAY 
FROM THE REPAIR SHOP, stands unequalled. SP eT 


TANDEM :: COMBINATION TANDEM :: LADIES’ DROP AND 
RATIONAL :: MEN’S ROAD AND RACER. 


Send for Artistic Catalogue. 





ECLIPSE BICYCLE CO., Drawer G, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Indianapolis, and Hamilton, Ont. 
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to put forth the finest sabia the dominant 
thought, and all the little details that affect the 
lasting and fine-running qualities of the wheel are 
thoroughly studied out and wrought with exquisite 
care. In the other class the aim is to make a brave 
showing, but to save at all points where the public 
will not detect it, so as to secure the largest profit 
on each wheel, or great sales by the low prices pos- 
sible. 

In the one case a superior product is relied upon 
to secure extensive and profitable sales; in the other 
a low price coupled with a showy appearance. 

If one’s means are limited, they had much better 
purchase a second-hand wheel that has been reason- 
ably used and is in good condition—if of ‘‘ high 
grade,’’ than the most showy new wheel of an infe- 
rior quality. They will get better service, most 
satisfaction and have less annoyance from it. 

The rider is often tempted to take foolish risks 
which frequently result in harm. Whilea youthful 
and athletic person may do so as readily as in foot- 
ball, or polo, those of middle age and past are very 
likely sooner or later to pay the penalty of their 
lack of carefulness. 

Among such risks may be mentioned the coasting 
down steep or unfamiliar hills, where the sudden 
appearance of a team, an unexpected obstacle, a 
muddy or sandy stretch at the bottom, or a bad rut, 
involve serious disasters. 

Also, the riding in the crowded portions of a city, 
where a ‘side slip ’’ of the wheel, or a sudden en- 
tanglement, may prove dangerous. The conserva- 
tive and careful rider will avoid danger and acci- 
dents, and enjoy his outings with constantly in- 
creasing pleasure and advantage, while the more 
reckless one suddenly finds such pleasure ended, for 
a time at least, and in many cases forever. 

In purchasing a cycle, one should in no case (un- 
less an accomplished gymnast) get one without a 
brake. However expert one may become in ‘‘ back- 
pedaling,’’ there are occasions of emergency when 
the aid of a brake may mean all the difference be- 
tween safety and disaster. The writer has known 
many who have with some contempt refused to 
have them on their wheels, who are paying to-day 
(and will all their lives) a severe penalty for their 
choice. 

Another danger,—the temptation to over-exertion, 
-—-should also be alluded to, although the note of 
warning is frequently sounded. This temptation 
arises from the desire (even among people quite un- 
pretentious in other matters) to make something of 
a ‘‘record ;’’ or to keep pace with younger and 
more athletic riders; or to ‘“‘ see what they can do,”’ 
or to realize that their ability to do is steadily in- 
creasing. Sensible riders among the mature curb 
themselves against such impulses. In his early ex- 
perience, the writer took his first ride of length with 
a person of large experience and fine skill, and 
rather dreaded the trip, fearing he either should not 


Continued on page 52. 
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Money to Burn” 


If you will pay $100 for a 
Wheel, when for $75 you can 
buy one in every point its 
equal— 


The ENVOY ror men 
The FLEETWING wocten 


The perfected results of ten 
years’ experience in cycle mak- 
ing; have not been over-praised C 
or over-advertised ; but there (| 
are none better—few, so good. * 
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a TENTH ANNUAL CATALOGUE READY. C 
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5) Buffalo Cycle Company ¢ 
¥ 302 Mass. Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Safety 
of Cycling 


depends on the Brake. 


HULBERT AIR BRAKE 









PRICE, $3.50. 


Attached and detached 
to any wheel any- 
where in a minute. 
Weight, complete,13 
ounces. Cannot injure thetire; checking pressure 
can be regulated to an ounce, and each ounce once 
applied remains checking wheel me i release valve 
is touched. Will supersede hand brakes on bi- 
cycles as it has on railroads. 
CATALOG ON APPLICATION. 


HULBERT BROS. & CO. 


Men and Women’s Sporting Outfits and Costumes, 
26 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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Our booklet, “The Perfect 
Tire,” illustrated in colors, free : 
provided you mention this mag- ~ € CO 
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Y Boston, No. 63 Franklin St. Fwy0 
Chicago, No. 334 Dearborn St. MAIN OFFICE: 
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be able to keep up with his companion, or, lagging, 
would render it tedious for him. 

Having this in mind he started at a brisk pace, 
when the expert tourist said: ‘‘ Hold on, my friend, 
we are not ‘scorchers’ or record makers ; we are 
riding for health and pleasure. Let us take it mod- 
erately and enjoy the day, the sunshine, the views 
and everything about us.’’ This we did, stopping 
now and then to examine some old building, take a 
photo of an interesting bit, or a drink from a spring. 

Such leisurely riding gives to an intelligent person 
the greatest benefit, both mental and physical. 
When the occasional hill is reached, unless it be a 
moderate one, the rider will be wise to dismount 
and walk, not only that he may avoid overtaxing 
himself, but because walking brings into use a dif- 
ferent set of muscles, and greatly rests the rider, who 
on remcunting sets off with a surprising freshness. 

To ride all day on level roads, rarely dismount- 
ing, is far more exhausting than to go over some- 
what hilly roads with an occasional and beneficial 
change of exercise. 

Having learned to ride and become possessed of a 
desirable ‘‘ mount,” the rider begins to consider the 
means of using it to the greatest advantage. While 
at first short rides about home suffice, sooner or 
later his ambition seeks something of a more varied 
and extensive character. A day’s trip to some town 
twelve or fifteen miles away, and return, will prove 
a delightful outing. The ride will give a keen appe- 
tite for the mid-day meal, after which a period of 
rest will be most welcome. On the return a bath, 
‘‘rub down ’”’ and dinner, will put him in a most 
delightful physical state and make existence bliss! 
It has been a day in which the lungs have had a 
long and complete airing, the circulation a thorough 
but not too active stimulation, until every part of 
the body has been stirred by it. The liver has had 
no chance to be dormant, nor the mind an opportu- 
nity to dwell upon its usual cares. 

A New York business man who seemed to have 
fallen into chronic ill-health by overwork, was last 
season persuaded by a friend to try the bicycle; he 
found it so improved his health that he finally took 
two days each week and devoted them entirely to 
cycling, taking such trips as have just been de- 
scribed. He did not limit himself to the few good 
roads in his neighborhood, but went off spying out 
hitherto unknown parts of the country, new scenes 
and places, making the acquaintance of the farm- 
house for his mid-day meal, and welcoming the 
occasional apple orchard asa perfect godsend. Win- 
ter found him an apparently robust man, with a 
new life and vigor, and a keenness of enjoyment he 
had not known since his youth. 

From such day trips our rider will look forward 
to a vacation on a wheel,—popularly called a tour. 
This has its advantage over the former, if it is 
wisely managed, in the repeated application of the 
tonics of fresh air, exercise and pleasure. 

Continued on page 54. 
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Given away ! 


That is what you do when you give $100 
for any w with 
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We invite comparisons, be- 
ing sure of the result, because 
the Majestic has a particular- 
ly graceful outline, the best 
of material and workmanship, is easy running, 
thoroughly guaranteed, and sold, like all our goods, 
at an honest price. Don’t pay more than our price 





and fool yourself out of $$$. There are too many 
things you can get with them, and the $$$ them- 
Selves are not so easy to get. 


CATALOG ON APPLICATION. 


HULBERT BROS. & CO. 


Men and Women’s Sporting Outfits and Costumes, 
26 WEST 23d STREET, 
__ NEW YORK. 
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ITS NAME ITS 
GUARANTEE. 


See that the Christy Anatomical Saddle—the Perfece 
tion of Saddle Construction—is fitted to your Bicycle. 


Sent Free—Handsome Tlustrated Catalogue. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., 


New York. Chicago. Philadelphia. 
FAcTORY AT CHICOPEE FALLS, MAss. 
Largest Manufacturers in the World of Bicycles, 
Athletic Supplies, Bicycle Sundries and Clothing. 
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the name of one stands forth 
conspicuous. It is the original 
standard make of single-tubes, 
the tires whose speed and dura- 
bility have won the whole 


world to single-tubes. 
You can have Hartfords on 
any high-grade bicycle if 


You insist. Goer most. 
WORTH MOST. 
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It is a crescendo of health and happiness. The 
tourist has the freedom of the tramp without his 
deprivations, and with a hundred enjoyments added. 

While good roads are, of course, delightful, they 
are not 2 matter of first importance in a tour. 
Good, cheerful company should be placed first—in- 
telligent, appreciative companionship, that can 
properly value the beauties of nature, enjoy the 
peculiarities and idiosyncrasies of people, and be 
amused rather than annoyed by occasional poor fare 
or quarters. With such companionship, one can 
laugh at an occasional bad road, hard bed, or unat- 
tractive table. 

Such tourists will care nothing for ‘records ”’ 
(the silly bane of cycling); they will not wildly 
press forward, their backs humped and their minds 
bent on the ground before them, but with eyes alert 
for the multiplicity of interesting things about 
them, they will have much delightful material for 
conversation and recollection; while their note 
books (if they wisely carry them) will be filled 
with notes of quaint people and scenes enjoyed. 

Having thus noted the course of the beginner 
from the time he hesitatingly took the wheel in 
hand to his touring days, let us say in conclusion 
(a conclusion in which he will heartily concur) that 
nothing in our knowledge can bring so much pleas- 
ure into the life of the man or woman no longer 
youthful as the reasonable and intelligent use of 
the bicycle. 
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Better Tires 
If this stamp 


is on your 
tires, they 
are all right. 


that would 
invoive an 
impossibility. 


New Brunswick Tives ave old time flyers, 
High grade and up to date. 

They'll carry you the season through 
Without a scratch or break. 


THE NEW BRUNSWICK TIRE CO., New Brunswick, N.J. 
New York Office, 111 Reade St. 
West. Agent, E. M. PHELPs, New England Agents: 
Adams St. & 5th Ave., ENTERPRISE RUBBER Co., 
Chicago. 207 Congress St., Boston, 
dilustrated Catalogue and Sample Section Free, t 








The Healthful, 
Hygienic 
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PRICE, 
$3.50 


One model for men and another for women that combine the 
following important points which are missing on the common 
leather strap saddle, z.é., to relieve all injurious pressure, to be 
comfortable for long rides, durable, non-sagging, ventilated, 
and handsome. It’s the rattan and V-sha opening does it 
all. You can get it for nothing if you are buying a wheel this 
year, as all the wide-awake bicycle manufacturers and dealers 
are putting it on “no charge.” 

CATALOG ON APPLICATION. 


HULBERT BROS. & CO. 


Men and Women’s Sporting Outtits and Costumes, 
26 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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TRADEMARK. 


Have reached the height of popularity 
because they are so constructed as to 
merit the approval of everyone interest- 
ed in bicycles. Better thanever. Tool: 
steel bearings, finest finish. Write for 
catalogue, showing our four wheels 
and tandem. Send two 2-cent stamps 
for Ben-Hur March. 


CENTRAL. CYCLE MFG CO, 
34 Garden St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ow Worth $100... 
Scientific Model 
Perfect Material 
Pertect Construction 
Finest Finish 
Absolutely Guaranteed ja 


i Send for Catalogue. AY 
CD Queen City Cycle Co., Buffalo,N.Y. §% 


Impossible to Build Better 


With every facility that ample capital can provide, a modern factory in 
which all work is handled at a minimum of cost, the employment of the highest 
mechanical skill, the use of finest materials and a disposition to excel, we produce 


The ele. $85 
$ ~. Bievcle 


} ae ae te att aande of onl Searen stash tl » jointed with the best steel forgin 
carefully ined and rigidly inspected in our own . Our frames do not 
bearings are of the finest tool steel, ground accurately. entire construction is of the 
approved and thoroughly up-to-date character in every detail and particular & UF WF UF UF 
NO BICYCLE BUILT IS WORTH MORE 
We give the public the advantage of our superior facilities and sell at a fair price and at one 


price to Thus our popularity grows % vt UF Ue Fe Ue Ue Ue Ue UF UF Ut UF UF 
INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
EASTERN WHOLESALE BRANCH, 339 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Catalogue mailed free. ‘ We want Agents e\ erywhere. 


“WHO WOULDN'T WANT TO RIDE 
and own so beautiful a wheel as the... 


?—Qagh\or—? 


“Just so, and when you ride a RAMBLER, you feel 
that NO AMOUNT OF MONEY could have bought a 
better wheel. People of good taste know that.” 
Beautiful illustrated Rambler book, telling all about 
wheels, free at any Rambler agency in the U.S, 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. Co. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. Brook- 
lyn. Detroit. Coventry, England. 
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The 1896 Monarch mocels ap- 
proach so near the limit-line of bicycle 
perfectness that further betterment 
seems impossible. 

$80 and $100—4 styles. 

Defiance, eight models for adults and child- 
ren, $75, $60, $50, $40. Send for catalogue. 

MONARCH CYCLE MFG. Co., 

Lake, Halsted and Fulton Streets, Chicago. 


83 Reade Street, New York. 
3 and 5 Front Street, San Francisco. — 
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A NEW PRINCIPLE—No Soot, No Grease, No Odor. 
A beautiful, finely fini well sole te, which fulfills all requirements. Attaches to 


head or fo-k; No lamp req 3 with a key; Nickel plated and beautifully 
fintsheds Jewel side lights, ‘Weight, 1) ounces, Let os send-you our booklet No. 105. 
For Sale by all Dealers. HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & CO., CHICAGO. 
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Excel in every essential feature of PERFECT BEARINGS. Every part of every wheel most 
carefully tested; each wheel 


honest construction. he product 
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Large Shelby Tubing; Narrow Tread; Detachable Sprocket ; 
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A GUARANTEE OF EXCELLENCE. 


Few manufacturers have made cycles as long as we, and very few indeed 
have gained the reputation for excellence which twenty-five years of constant 
endeavor has earned for us. Our Catalogue will interest you. Send for it. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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COReo is the King of all soaps for the bath and 


fine laundry work. A white, floating soap. Costs 


but 5 cts.a cake. Atall dealers. Try it. Madeonly by 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, Chicago, New York, St. Louis. 
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GOLD DUST 
WASHING POWDER 


Nothing equals this 
great preparation for 
all kinds of cleaning. 
Sold everywhere. 


Made only by 


THE N.K.FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia. 
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Throws a powerful broad light and by special arrange- 
ment of lens illuminates ground to perfection. 





Delivered any= 7 
where in United “ . 
States. WIND PROOF. 

ae p< | \ WILL NOT JOLT OUT. 
NO SOLDER TO MELT. 
ALL PARTS REMOVABLE. 
FILLS ON OUTSIDE OIL FOUNT. 
SOLID BRASS, HEAVILY NICKELED. 
WILL NOT SMOKE UP. 
E AS TO TAKE APART. 
TO PUT TOGETHER. 

: ~ iy | A PERFECT ROAD ILLUMINANT. 
. on i a » NO MORE WICK DROPPING. 


In Cotton ) > 
a zs — Our wick lock is a positive preventive no 


matter how rough the road. 


Your dealer should have them; until he has, will 
send carriage paid for $3.50 to any part of the 
A United States. 


: PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO., NEW YORK, ciicaco, 





Factories: Waterbury and dindianen Conn. 
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i __7. 
yen WIENS 
“UNION. ‘CRACKAJACK il. 


The Patrician Wheel. Be Magnetized. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


BUILT ON A GOLD BASIS, Union Cycle Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
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ELAN RTT 


: Spring isin Dir 


= 
(S: 
34 
That’s right—nothing so springy as air. The Sager Pneu- eS 
matic Bicycle Saddle is superior to any metal, leather and 33 
felt combination, as it conforms perfectly, yet cannot wear eS 
out of shape, and the tendency of air to roll under the 
rider is completely overcome. It is the only saddle Ss 
soft, yet firm, cool, and physically safe, and its quality— iS 
well, the name ‘“‘Sager”’ brands it ‘‘Best.”’ 


Che 
Perfect 
Saddle, 


i f HE SAGER PNEU- 

H d 
casaiiaind: Cf MATIC BICYCLE 
<t#; : SADDLE yields to 


endorsement : 
from the best lightest pressure in any 


physicians for direction, but is a firm, steady seat, hard or 
Fcttameinall soft as each rider desires, without sag or any 
aialeanal change of shape, and is laced down to a 33 
Ond vider-wittes, a's perfect ‘‘anatomical’’ form, the entire 
“1 grits nal ta iaihe weight being supported by the bones of the 34 
outs toe Gentine pelvis, which alone touch the saddle, pre- 
ss ewtos.* venting sweating, chafing, and all discomfort. 34 
' It holds the rider like a chair, and is especially desirable 
for ladies. 33 














Price, $7 


Returnable in seven days if unsatisfactory. 


You can get it without extra charge 
when you buy a high grade wheel. 


Artistic Catalogue Free, 


THE SAGER MFG.CO. 


Makers of most of the High Grade Saddles, 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Sager Saddles, LADIES’ MODEL. 
Beauty Child's Seat and other Bicycle Specialties 


DOOOOOO OOOO NNT ALD 
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GENTLEMEN’S SADDLE. 


| \Nssstttnigs Rochester, N, Y. 
SI 
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antee of the excellence 
and reliability of 


REMINGTON | CHAO 
Ha er Bicycles 
oO" IW K is the eighty years’ record of| a INMU nL 
aan Remington products. Rem-| QR 
VANS ington reputation has been producesthat 
LIK secured and increased by \ WINN 
superior quality and pro- : 
ficiency of workmanship, 
Catalog free. 


o——) 


7 ~~. 


| 


rveey 


Pt i Remington Arms Company, 
313-315 Broadway, 
New York City. 


BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK, BROOKLYN, 
590th St. and Grand Circle. 533 Fulton Street. 
BOSTON, SAN FRANCISCO, 


rw 





a 
SO it DB Bet AB | 


The above shows our famous 


“ Babcock’? Buckboard, 


With its Three Different Changes. 


H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, 





Rochester, N. Y. N. Y. 


ClimaxCycles 


Emblems of Beauty. 
Excel All Others. 
\, Embody al! modern improve- 
<—}\ ments. Buy direct from manu- 
jj facturer. Special price $6 4. 


Y Other makes cheaper. 
ata.free. 2nd hand wheels$10u p 


——_ ‘ 
CLIMAX CYCLE MFG. CO. 196 LaSalle St. Chicago. 








CARRIAGE BUILDERS, 162 Columbus Ave. 418-420 Market Street. 
, { Baltimore, Md. WATERTOWN, j 
Branches : | ‘ 4) cme +4 4 





If You Don’t Want to Paddle Your Own Canoe 


gg nes 
‘Wmmemnay 7, 


BUY THIS ONE, 
It is run by a gasoline motor. Send 5 cents for large illustrated 


catalogue of small boats and fittings. 
J. iH. RUSHTON, Canton, N. Y. 




















Safe, Light 


Hllustrated Catalogue Free. 
BRANCHES: 4 
Chicago, Ill.; 1217 Bedford Ave. 
In Stee 1 . Y.; 1018 Olive St. Louis; Mo.; 567 





n Steel, Composite, Bronze and Wood. St. uis; Mo.; 
Marine Engines and Boilers. Vapor Steam and Electric N. J.; 71 Whitehall St , Atianta, 
: Launches ; Row Boats, Canoes, Sailing Yachts. 6 Western 

Prices and Work Guaranteed. Send 10c. for Catalogue. 


Racine Boat Mfg. Co., ‘‘ Box F,’”’ Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
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| 50 Film or 
4 Glass 
Plate. 
'||| Exposures 
| Without 
Reloading. 
Size 144 x 144. Snap shot or time exposures. A 


Only Pocket Camera that will go in the real Pocket Camera, rounded corners, containing 
pocket conveniently and do perfect work all latest improvements in photography. 


50,000 Sold in One Year | A MIDGET IN SIZE. 
Five times smaller than any Camera made. A GIANT IN CAPACITY. 


Samnine boy ame —— lettres in ney ete to size. 
'wenty-five perfect pic aape—ene oading. 
Carried easily as a pack of cards. So Simple a Child can Operate tt. 


Por gil gm tak peor mtu, renee) £0 
and glass-plate magazines, 
Send for Free P hotogr. aphs loaded for 25 exposures. . 


and book, “All About the Kombi.” Illustrated booklet and sample photo on receipt of 
The Kombi" is for sale by dealers everywhere, or sent am: 
postpaid (loaded for 25 pictures) on Hay od of price— stamp, if y out mention this publication. 


$3. 0o THE KOMBI CAMERA CO. rs 
i32°134 Lake Street, Chicago E. B. KOOPMAN, 33 Union Square, N. Y. 








TERION STEREOPIICONS fut BEST 


Sf nee IC LANTERNS, PHOTO-ENGRAVERS' 
LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT Kasinearne tames ber 
WE UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES OF PROJECTION AS WELL AS OF MANUFACTURING 
IJAND ARE GLAD TO IMPART INFORMATION TO INTENDING BUYERS. SEND FOR CATALOG 
‘ F PROJECTION LANTERNS. ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS Re. eo. 
ieghs S: rout La Salle St. Cricaco, itt. 





ERNS WANTED o'excnaxcr 


» 809 Filbert St., Philada., Pa 





ASTRONOMICA LTELESCOPES. 4 pace ged r Boag ‘tow fo Lear fo 
W.& D.MOGEY Casta Fly Quickly.” Peckaoe tampe. 


DEFINI NG 
FINING| BAYONNE NJ THE WILKINSON CO. ® "RanoacPn Bt 


eae BY SEND FOR CATALO CRUR 3 


aT TTT TT TTT TTS 


= CAMERAS 

















dress. Crookes Tubes, Roentgen Outfits, X Ray supplies. 


ANTHONY’S PHOTOGEAPHIC BULLETIN, Per Year, $2.00. LARGEST CIRCULATION. 


E,. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York. 
AULAUAAAA UL AAA LUA UAA AAA UAUbA MAUNA Ub AAA Jhb bk dbh JMb AAA Jhb bk Jhb bk Jbk Ubi chk Jb dbs ddd 2b) 
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in our new 1896 Catalogue. Sent free on receipt of ad- = 
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PR EMO CAMERA 


_ Handsome as it is in appearance, simple in its methods, and convenient 













$10 to $50. 


to operate and carry, must, after 
all, be judged by its RESULTS. 

The fact that it does a wider 
range of work, and does it better 
than any other, is what has placed 
the PREMO high in the estima- 
tion of every practical photog- 
rapher who knows a good 
thing when he sees it. 


description and specimens of its work. 


* Rochester Optical Co., 


43 SOUTH STREET, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





THE “SMALLEY” 


FAMILY OF 


| Ve: SAVERS" yg 









e el] 
Wil} embrace a 1896 a full and cauale line of Ensilage 
& Fodder Cutters for hand and power. Largest and best line 
of Corn Shredders in the world. Farm Feed Mills, Root, Cut- 
ters, Horse Powers for cpessting. Write for ‘ ‘Facts About 
Shredded Corn and Corn Shredders,” Catalogue and Price 
Lists. SMALLEY MFG. CO., Manitowoc, Wis. 









THE NEW ROCHESTER LAMP 
STANDARD | 3000Varieties 










OF THE THREE SIZES 

Weare BURNER: 
$1.50 Sao eer 
Page ge FREE! 








Ce 
Summer Lamp, to Wey QyY)7 4 
introduce oS 


The New Rochester |" 
in The. fields. 


Art Catalogue (80 pages 
of Lamp Lore.) 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT 

by mentioning 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Rochester Lamp Co.,# ee et ven 











Only Naphtha Launch. 


THE PERFECT PLEASURE BOAT. 





Over Two Thousand *& 
& & in Successful Operation. 





GAS ENGINE & POWER CO., 
Morris Heights, New York City. 


Send ioc. in Stamps for Catalogue. 
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Details and demonstrations on applica- 
tion. Never mind about stamps; your 
address is all we want to send you full 
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THE SYMPHONY 


simply plays the notes automatically by means of perforated rolls—that’s all; you 
must ‘‘ do the rest” and you can do it any way ycu want to. Organists spend years 
trying to master technique. This instrument eliminates that factor at the start. 
But perforated rolls are not limited by the natural disadvantage cf lack of fingers, 
These rolis have the range of the entire keyboard, and the performer on the Symphony 
can produce orchestral effects, of which an organist can only dream. It thus does 
away with years of practice. Its repertoire is unlimited; thousands of rolls, 
with an infinite variety of music, are subject to your order at a day’s notice, and new 
music can be prepared for you within two weeks. Beethoven Symphonies, Wagner 
Overtures, Strauss Waltzes, or the latest comic opera, song or ballad, and these not 
from a simple organ arrangement, but from full orchestral scores. rienced 
organ builders are making it, and it is the educated musicians who are loudest in its 
praises. Send for illustrated pamphlets showing 10 different styles at prices ranging 


from $175 to $800. 
WILCOX & WHITE CO., Meriden, Conn. 


WILCOX & WHITE CO., 123 5TH AvE., N. Y. City, 

Boston, OLIVER DITSON CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, F. A. NORTH & CO., 
BALTIMORE, OTTO SUTRO & Co., 

Detroit, J. HENRY LING. PITTSBURG, 
CINCINNATI, RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., CLEVELAND, A. D. COE 
BUFFALO, GEO. F. HEDGE, SON & CO., PoRTLAND, ME., CRESSY, JONES & ALLEN, 
DENVER, H. D. SMITH MUSIC CO. ALBANY, 'N. ¥., LEONARD PUB CO., 
INDIANAPOLIS, CARLIN & LENNOX, New ORLEANS, PHILIP WERLEIN, 


and at over one hundred other points. Drop usa line and we will tell you where it 
may be seen in your locality. 


SS 
SSS 
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PUL STANDARD ARTICL 


IS TO MAKE 


Folks_s 
Comfortable. J = 


Sick or Well, the case decent exe 
for which we cannot furnish —— a 
. Rolling Chair, Tricycle or 
4 Bicycle, Carrying or Com- 
mode Chair to meet every 
fequirement; or a Luxu- 
‘rious Eas Chair 





nneeeeeeeereewsew 
uote Review of Reviews and state wants. Catalogue | 
» gaa . free. pt 4cents, Address | 


GEO.F.Sargent Co., 222472; oes 
f e 


¢9to 23d St.) New York %& 


Moved May 1 from 
¢ 814 Broadway.) 
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Discipline. 


Discipline is as necessary in 
shade rollers #3 in soldiers, 

You want shade rollers that» 
obey orders--‘hat roll when 
you want them io roll and stop 
when you want them to stop; % 
that act promptly and uni-? 
formly, 


Hartshorn 
Shade 
Rollers 


always do what you want them 5 
to, are mounted on unbreakable » 
brackets and to avoid the ‘‘ just 

as good ” kind, see that Stewart y 
Hartshorn’s name is on the 


2 
* 
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ME GENUINE 
ORIN) P 




















Established [840. 


Geo, B, Garpenter’s 


Lawn Tents 


Made from fancy blue or brown striped 
canvas, fast colors, complete with pole and 
pins packed for shipment 
Size 7x7 ft. $4.25 Size Re ft. $5.75 
© 9x9 ft. 7.20 - 0 ft. 8.10 

These are the best possible so for child- 
ren and are easily ae up ortaken down. Send 
4c for catalogue illustrating 26 styles of tents 
inall sizes, also Flags, Hammocks, &c. 

CEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 
202-204-206-208 S, Water St., Chicago. , 





Send for complete catalogue to 


The Marlin Fire Arms Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 
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STAMPED 
STEEL 


¢ 6 
Ceilings. iiss A 
Decorative, rr tk Best for All Chaanes of Buildings. 
Send for Catalogue. Give Diagram and Description of the Room for an Estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, “ > 44 Cherry Street, NEW YORK. 
Boston Office, 4 Liberty Square, cor. Water Street. 


STEEL CEILINGS, | PATENT PANELED METAL 


Rolling Steel Shutters, Etc. CEILINCS, 


Stamped Steel Plates, 
Ornamental and Fire Proof, 


Make a neat and economical , 
finish, easily applied 

in new buildings and 

over old plaster. A va- 

riety of designs 

for Churches, 

Halls, Theatem, Jaman 


Schools, Stores, os 
Offices, etc. 


seuksiiine artistic in metal on seems to be in demand— 
Something suitable for NEW BUILDINGS OR OLD BUILDINGS. Send stamp for 
You will lessen y mond = risk by using the Kinnear Ceiling 
and Rolling Meial Shut our new 


Catalogue and ~~ furnished upon request. catalogue and 


THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO., Mnfrs., estimates to 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


DISTRIBUTING AGENCY: A NORTHROP & CO MAIN OFFICE : 
W. L. WEDGER & CO., No. 132 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 2 “9 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J. WENDELL COLE & SON, No. 221 Fifth Ave. , CHICAGO, ILL. 


AArtistic Homes 


o 66 
A_ Beautifully [lustrated Book which How 
will start you right in planning and designing t 
if — ana tame ee a and io oO 
with ot - ustrations, bo nteriors an X- 
teriors of 4 Plan 


Beautiful Homes|274, 


of many different sizes, styles and cost; also to 

Designs for Laying outand Beautifying 

Grounds,etc. It is a beautiful and practical Build 

book, and will save 7 time, anxiety, and 

money when you buil Sent for 10 Cents if Th 99 
we mention price of house you want to em 
uild. 


Geo. F. Barber & Co., Architects, Box 20, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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The Artistic American neue is a Shingied House stained with 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ 
ENGLISH SHINGLE STAIN. 


Moss Green, Wood Browns, and Dull Reds are 
the velvety colors, 


SEND FOR SAMPLE BOARDS TO 
Dexter Brothers, 555 Broad Street, Boston. 


The following Firms act as our Agents: 


H. M. HOOKER CO., 57.West Randolph St., tata Ill. 
PRATT & LAMBERT, New York City, N 
W. W. LAWRENCE & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
SMITH & YOUNG, San Francisco, Cal. 

THE L. J, MATTISON Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
BAKER & RICHARDS, Seattle, Wash. 

= — & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

GROTE PAINT-STORE Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
” GERALD LOMER, Montreal, Canada. 














SAGENDORPH’S 
PATENT SECTIONAL 


Metal Ceilings 
and Side Wall 


P for decorating Churches, Halls, Theatres, Court § 
4 Houses and private residences. Cost from § 
P 65c. to $3.00 per sapere yard, put up and deco- § 
: rated. Send for Catalogue. § 


tes Penn Metal Ceiling & Roofing Co., Limited, 


28d and Hamilton Sts., Phila., Pa., U.S. 


Venetian Iron Lantern 














delivered in any part of United States for 





It is of Venetian 
(wrought) iron, now so 
popular for halls, libra- 
ries, Of cozy corners. 

he lantern is 35 
inches high and 61¢ 
inches wide, extreme 
measure. 

It is arranged with 
ornamental holder for 
ade 

er pt- 
ed to use of oil, yas or 
eke light, at slightly 

t prices. 

ae all kinds of 
— iron goods for 





pe 
JACKSON . 
VENTILATING GRATE 
* will in coldest weather 
heat sev: sail rooms on one or different floors with ¢ + sin- 
gle open fire. 
SEE CATALOGUE No. 19. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO,, 


50 Beekman St., New York. / 





OF THE FINEST WOODS. 
PLAIN OR 
ORNAMENTAL. 
THICK OR THIN. 
a 


For Halls, rlors, Dining, Bed Rooms, Etc- 


can a. Lat OVER. OLD 
‘wvhes yoy Flag beck. 
The Interior Hardwood Co. 


Mfrs., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Automatic 


rif Lathes Cross Feed 


9 and 12 inch Swing. 
New coy Novel Features 
Send for Catalogue B. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. cory 
676 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 


gained early favor in the palaces of 
rinces. Carlyle says of Frederick 
illiam, king of Prussia (1713- 1740), 
father ot Frederick the Great : “In 
his hatred of dust he will not suffer 
a floor carpet, even a stuffed chair, 
but insists on having all of wood, 
where dust may be prosecuted to 
destruction.” An intensely frugal 
man, he doubtless had a wholesome 
fear of doctors’ bills. Judging from 
his character we must conclude that 
regard for economy was one ele- 
ment, at least, in his hatred of car- 
pets. Modern machinery enables 
us to make better and cheaper 
floors than could be common al 
by kings in Frederick William’s 
time. rite us for catalogue. 


WOOD- ee CO., 


Rochester, = = New York. 





Foot power 
Screw cutting 
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ARCHITECTURES DECORATIONS 5@ 


























Y STEEI CAD & BATH 





“TT A THING OF CLASSIC BEAUTY 








¢ 








~~’ 





is open, cleanly, 
graceful, of com- 
_ fortable form, and 
provided with a 
wide roll rim. 

It has every 
sanitary perfection 
of baths costing 
four times its 
price, and far 
greater durability, 
being cased in ; 
inde- C 


structible ———YJ _ 
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steel. T 


B with Send for free 
e sure 


this 
you get : Oo 
the ) ihe | Steel Clad 


genuine 





booklet 





and all particulars to 


Bath Co., 








Do you know how to keep them 
in perfect condition? 


We say a great deal on the subject inan 
illustrated pamphlet—ask for it. 


S.C. Johnson, Racine, Wis. 3 
¢ maker of fine hardwood floors. Za 
Ask for new colored Catalogue > 


yp) 
Aig showing designs. 


ipa 








IN OUR 5 BOOKS 
FOR $2.50. 








Embracing 2d, 3d, 
4th and 5th editions 
of Modern Homes 
(40 designs each), 
anda year’s sub- 
scription to our 
monthly jour nal, 
“The American 
Builder and Deco- 
rator,” 96 pages of 
designs and details, 
and colored supple 
ment every month, 
9x12inches, regular 

rice $1.00. 


make a specialty of 

est making our inte- 

4 riors perfect in ar- 

rangements and finish, so much sought after by the 

present home builder. Our books differ from others 

which show designs that_are impossible to build at costs 

quoted. We have erected buildings for some of the best 

rouse inthe country. Any two books $1, three for $1.50, 
or four for $2. 

Send postal note, N. Y. draft or currency. 


THE S. & S. ARCH. BUREAU, 


No. 779 Arcade, Cleveland, 0. 
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The Standard Por- 
celain- Lined Bath 











pays a daily dividend 
in health and com- 
fort, and adds more 
than cost to selling 
value of the house. 
We are the only manufacturers of porcelain-lined baths who make 
but one quality, the very best, and guarantee every tub sent out. 
When you find our trade-mark, “S.M.Co.,” on the bottom, you will 


know that you are getting a tub about which there is no doubt. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


SAMPLES MAY BE SEEN AT OUR SHOWROOMS : 
8 East 42d Street, New York City. STAN DARD MFG. CO. 9 
1 Dery orn Street, Chicago. 


& 10 ‘St. John Street, Montreal. Box 1454 D, Pittsburg, Pa. 


531 & 533 Wood Street, Pittsburg. 
KIAMENSI HOME FOR EPILEPTICS. PL AYS¢23=* Speakers, for School, 


Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
A quiet rural retreat under the constant personal care and T. S. Denison, Publisher, Chicago Il. 
ay goon supervision of experienced specialists. 
A home—not an Asylum. 


ad aOR “Tn poi M.D., Box 262, Wilmington, Del. The Pacific Coast Press Clipping Bureau 











Reads newspapers published in the Far West for 


CURED by anew pro- F 
PAR ysis cess. No felleons. ys Professional, Society and Literary people on rea- 
C.\.THATCHER.M.D. 140iMasonic Temple.Chicago. sonable terms. For particulars, address as above. 


ETHICS Box 2329, San Francisco, Cal. 


Karezza...; ~ soeeeeee 

MARRIAGE. 

By Alice B. Stockham, M.D. Is asupplement to b 

oe ne gly containing Valuable instruction for THERE Ss NO nage 
e marri ‘irculars fre 

ALICEB. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St, Chicago Sea For paving freckles, = 

Cag red, spotted, mothy, 

fi S We We Buy ai and Sell Bic. AND ASGIeT’ 70 PROFIT. ro ugly or muddy skin, 








R 





TION LO-AMERICAN WRITERS’ - pimples, tetter, ec- 
BDCHEAG. BE RTeRY STREBT, VICTORIA, B.C., CANADA. zema, rashes, etc., 





By the Use | ay” Derna-Royale 
a of the... a F —harmless as dew— 
easily, quickly and forever removes and cures every 
Removable blemish and makes the skin clear, soft and beautiful. 
There is nothing like i. a — —, } 
H sional beauties, society ladies and people of refinemen 
Galvanized every bee capeety — in iil’be sent, . ony wage 8 Cf 
testimonials with portraits will be sent free to anyone 
Ice Compart- who writes for them. Derma-Royale is the best skin ¢q 
preparation in the world. We will give $500 cash for ¢ 
ment— any case it fails to cure. Wherever it is once tried ¢ 
everybody wants it, so we are determined to introduce 
it everywhere, and *will send you a full-sized 


The Gurney Patent 
Refrigerator sesh treo $i BOTTLE FREE 


if you will talk it up and help us introduce it omens 
“Secures the lowest average panies... ait the least your acquaintances. Send us your full post-offi 
consumption of ice.”” Packed with Mineral Wool. Hardwood address today. 
3 T 


f fi finish. Ask dealer for the GURNEY, d 
for coalogas. Gurney Refrigerator Co. “Fond, du Lae, Wis. he DERMA-ROYALE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The world’s best record for fast, long-distance speed, won 
October 24, 1895, by 


7 
The Lake Shore & 


a SS 


i i i hi hi hi hi ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha bo be ba hb be do ® i hi hi ha ha ha hi hh ba he be hb be hn 


Michigan Southern R’y. 


A good point to think about when you purchase tickets between 
Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, New York. 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE book, containing 48 pages of reading matter 
and fine illustrations sent on receipt of 4 cents in postage by ad- 


dressing, A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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T’S a puzzler to decide on the place to spend 
your vacation, but if you would like to know 
the most delightful portion of your own coun- 

try send 4 cents for ‘*Our Summer,’’ and 
learn the extent and attractiveness of the 
great pleasure grounds of the northwest along 
the route of the 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL 
PS LINES 


the direct route from Chicago to Milwaukee, 
Waukesha, Oshkosh, Ashland, Du- 
luth, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


Through Palace Sleeping and Dining Cars. 


JAS. G. POND, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
G. L. WELLINGTON, Traffic Manager, 


Milwaukee. Wis. 


wt; 
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RE, ) DS 
B IN THE LITHAMIC 
OR GOUTY STATE. 


ITS SOLVENT POWER OVER URIC ACID DEPOSITS. 


Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, Surgeon-General U. S. Army (retired), etc.: ““G. H. M. suffered for 
nearly three years from LITH@MIA. He had never had an attack of GouT, but his father and paternal grand- 
father had suffered from repeated aggravated attacks, and finally died from it. He experienced great mental 
depression, Sometimes of such an extreme degree that the question of suicide 
was seriously considered. ee 

‘The digital articulations of both upper and lower extremities were swollen 
and tender to the touch. The urine was scant, high colored, and with strong acid 
reaction. Crystals of URIC ACID were in one hour deposited on the sides of the test 
tube. These, on microscopical examination, presented the a eer coer a in 
Fig. was given, two bottles (one gallon) a 
Fig- BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 325 2ni°white 1 prombited alt oe 
coholic drinks, I placed no other restriction on his diet in other respects. This ff 

treatment was continued for two weeks, dur- ff 
ie, ing which period the spontaneous separation 
of URIC ACID CRYSTALS Jdecame gradually 
less. After the third op they no longer con- 
sisted of aggregations of long narrow crystals, 








but had assumed the ordinary colored rhom- 
bic forms, as shown in Figure No. 2, On the Fiseue Ro, 1. 
seventh day spontaneous separation no longer occurred, and at the end 
of two weeks the amount of uric acid, as determined by the addition of 
hydrochloric acid to the urine, was not above the normal mean. With 
these changes the symptoms of all three groups progressively diminished in 
—) intensity; the swelling and tenderness of the joints being the last condition 
os tee Of course this gentleman is of strongly marked GOUTY 


ESIS, and it will be pru- 
anaes cues dent for him to drink a bottle of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
every day for several months, and even after that period to use it for several days inevery month. With 
these precautions and the avoidance of alcoholic liquors I see no reason to dread a relapse.” 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by Druggists and Grocers generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5.00, f.o.b., at 
the Springs. Pamphlets sent FREE on application. Springs open for guests from June 15th to October rst. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 








ae Not a Patent 
; : Medicine 
Paralysis, Vertigo, 
Dyspepsia, § Insomnia, 
Constipation, Sick and Nervous Headaches 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


has been prescribed by over forty thousand physicians with 
wonderful success. Sample, by mail, 25 cents; regular bottle, 
$1.00—100 doses. Concentrated, prompt, powerful. Descriptive 
pamphlet, full directions, testimonials, etc., sent to any address, 


Formula on I. O. WOODRUFF & Co. 
Manuf. ing Chemists, 
Every Bottle 506-08 Fulton St, New York City. 
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FOOD PRODUCTS 
Word Contest ~ 


1000.0 














1st Premium, ny a » 
2 6“ + - - 
3d 66 = a = 
4th ‘6 = . = 
30 next Premiums, $5 each, 150 


34 Premiums amounting to $1000 


The above premiums will be awarded to the success- 
ful contestants in DUNHAM’S WORD CONTEST, the 
object being to form a list containing the greatest num- 
ber of English words from the letters contained in 
DUNHAW’S SHRED COCOANUT. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS. 

Words must be formed from the letters contained in 
the words DUNHAM’S SHRED COCOANDUT. No letter 
can be used oftener than it occurs in those three words. 

ny words contained in Webster’s unabridged dic- 
tionary will be allowed—none others. 

Contest closes August 81, 1896, and premiums awarded 
immediately thereafter. List of the awards mailed to 
any one enclosing stamp. 

ists received first will be given the preference in 
ease of ties. Write clearly and_ distinctly, giving full 
name and address, and state number of words contained 
In list. All postage must be fully prepaid. Inquiries re- 
quires answers must be accompanied by stamps for 
reply. 

Each list must be accompanied by the trade- 
marks cut from_the front and back of one 
package of Dunham’s Shred Cocoanut (any 
siz 


ee 


IT WON’T APPEAR AGAIN. 


CUT THIS OUT, 


Dunham’s is the original ‘‘ Shred’’ 
cocoanut, Over one million packages are 
used monthly in place of fresh cocoanuts, 
for making cakes, pies, puddings, candies, 
etc., and for sprinkling over fruits and 
berries. It is better than the fresh cocoa- 
nut for all purposes, being easily digested, 
and having the full rich flavor, no oil be- 
ing extracted, or flavor lost, as from 
other kinds. 

Each 10 cent package contains the product 
of one whole cocoanut, 

It is for sale by over 400,000 grocers, in 
10, 20 and 40 cent packages. 

Address DUNHAM’S COCOANUT WORD 
CONTEST, P. 0. Box 91, New York. 
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MADE WITH THE BULLS-EYE, 


=a PHOTOGRAPHY 
| IS EASY . 


With a 
BULLS-EYE, 
BULLET or 
POCKET KODAK. 
= ©6No Dark Room is required 
jy as they use light-proof 
ye| film cartridges and can be 
loaded in daylight. Com- 








fe plete, illustrated manual, 
f free with every instru- 
ment, : 
LIGHTEST, 
SIMPLEST. 


$5.00, $8.00, $40.00, 
$12.00, $55.00. 


Booklet Free, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








V4 PSRNET OS 
SenCOAINE? 


FOR THE HAIR. 


ABSOLUTE CURE FOR DANDRUFF, 
SOOTHES ALL IRRITATION OF THE 
SCALP. THE ONLY PREPARATION 
THAT MAKES THE HAIR GROW BY 
NOURISHING THE ROOTS. 


PRICE, 50C. AND $1.00 PER BOTTLE. 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS FOR OUR 
PAMPHLET ON THE 


HAIR. 
ITS CARE AND MANAGEMENT. 








JOSEPH BURNETT CO., 
35 India Street, - = Boston. 





Hub & Flange Pipe, - 


Road Rollers, 
Cranes and 
Special Machinery 


Nuance Designs 


For special information 
and prices, write to 


The Addyston 
Pipe & Steel Co. 


Cincinnati, O. 
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‘The Mission of the... 


2 STEUBEN 
SANTTARIUM 


At Hornellsville, N. Y., 











is to place at the hana of the sufferer 
from disease— 

The Best Surgical and Medical Skill, 
The Best Remedial Appliances, including 


ELECTRICITY, BATHS, 

MASSAGE, ETC. & 
The best cave; the best diet; the best atmosphere : 
the best conditions generally for his or her 
complete recovery. Illustrated brochure on 
app ication to Superintendent, 


$086H080H0HH9SHOSSOSOHEEOS 
ennestessn a eEenaie ues 
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MICHIGAN 
CENTRAL 


““THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE’? 





A FIRST- CLASS LINE 
FOR FIRST-CLASS TRAVEL. 


Chicago- New York- Boston 


VIA NIAGARA FALLS AND BUFFALO. 
A fully descriptive of the Summer Resorts of the 


SUMMER = North and East and profusely illustrated, sent 

NOTE BOOK for ten cents postage. 
Teachers’ Excursion to Buffalo in July. 

The Michigan Centrai will make its lowest limited first-class 
fare for the round trip. Send stamp for Notes for Teachers, 
full of valuable information. 

L. D. HEUSNER, 
Gen’l West’n Pass’r Agent, 


0. W. RUGGLES, 
Gen’! Pass’r and Tkt. Agent. 
Chicago. 
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With a better under- 
standing of the tran- 
sient nature of the 
many physical ills | 
which vanish before » 
proper efforts—gen- 
tle efforts — pleasant 
efforts--rightly direct- 
ed. There is comfort 
in the knowledge that 
so many forms of 
sickness are not due 
to any actual disease, 
but simply to a con- 
stipated condition of 
the system, which the 
pleasant family laxa- 
tive, Syrup of Figs, 
promptly removes. ; 

That is why it is the only remedy with mil- 
lions of families,and is everywhere esteemed 
so highly by all who value good health. Its 
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Gladness Comes | 





_Manofactured by CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 





beneficial effects are due to the fact that it 
is the one remedy which promotes internal 
cleanliness without debilitating the organs 
on which itacts. It is, therefore, all impor- 
tant,in order to get its 
beneficial effects, to 
note when you pur- 
chase that you have 
the genuine article, 
which is manufac- 
tured by the Califor- 
nia Fig Syrup Co. 
only, and sold by all 
reputable druggists. 


If in the enjoyment 
of good health and 
the system is regular, 
laxatives or other 
remedies are then not 
needed. If afflicted 
with any actual dis- 
ease,one may be com- 
mended to the most 
skilful physicians; but if in need of a laxative, 
one should have the best, and with the well- 
informed, Syrup of Figs stands highest. 
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Me Me Se 


IVORY 
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SOAP 


Some persons insist on 
having the costliest of 
everything. They do not 


buy Ivory Soap. Those Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. . Highest 
who want the best do. of all in leavening verengt —Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

THe Procter & Gamete Co., Cin’th. ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD, 


37 Boulevard de Strasbourg, ghee: 
LATEST EXQUISITE CREATION, 


“VIOLETTE REINE,” 


The newest and highest accomplishment of the perfumer’s art. 


QUEEN OF ALL VIOLET PERFUMES. 
THE TRUE ODOR OF THE LIVING FLOWER. 
MOST EXQUISITE AND~ REFINED. 


Sold by dealers generally ; when not obtainable will send a large bottie, 
charges paid, on receipt of $1.25. 











SELS ROMAINS. 


(Roman Salts.) 


Invaluable during the heated term. When traveling, be sure to take a bottle 
with you. Perfumed with your favorite odor. 


For sale at all dealers, or sent securely packed, on receipt of 60¢., 
charges paid. Address 


ED. PINAUD’S New York Importation. Office, 
46, T., EAST «4th ST., NEW YORK CITY (Union Square). 
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